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Art. lL—Romanism in England. 


HERE is nothing more remarkable in modern history than 
the ease with which the Church of Rome has turned 
England into the theatre of its most unfettered action and its 
most signal triumphs. At the very time when Catholic nations 
are receding further and further from its authority, and all 
the intellectual and moral interests of the world are uniting 
against the voice that claims to silence the human under- 
standing, the Papacy finds a secure refuge in the immense 
and indefinite toleration of England. And, while Pius IX. 
tests to the last degree the disposition of the Catholic world 
to yield obedience to his dogmas, and provokes a formidable 
resistance to his power and discredit to his pretensions by 
straining so hard claims to which mankind were never less 
willing to yield a patient assent, English Catholicism feels no 
shock, but accepts the Vatican decrees with the utmost intel- 
lectual docility. It is not wonderful, therefore; that the Church 
of Rome should cherish the hope, now more than ever, that it 
is destined soon to win back to its bosom the greatest of those 
nations which, three centuries ago, took refuge in private 
judgment from the absurdities promulgated in the name of 
infallible wisdom. Many years ago, Dr Manning expatiated 
with delight upon the grand strategy by which England— 
“the key to the whole position of modern error”—once con- 
quered, the whole world, with all its roads meeting in our 
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island, would lie open to the Church’s will. Perhaps it never 
occurred to the mind of this ardent ecclesiastic that but for 
Protestantism there would have been no field for Catholic 
operations at all; for if the religious spirit had been as extinct 
here as among the Catholic peoples of the Continent, not all 
the skill of the Jesuits, nor all their unrivalled experience of 
mankind, nor the resources of a logic in whose labyrinths the 
most practised reasoners have been often perplexed, would 
have been of any avail. He may well ponder the severe but 
just remark of Mr Froude, in one of the most pungent sentences 
of his History, where, in speaking ofthe converts that Romanism 
is now gathering out of Anglicanism, he observes: “It fails to 
see that its success is its deepest condemnation. Protestantism 
alone has kept alive the sentiment of piety, which, when 
allied with weakness of intellect, is the natural prey of super- 
stition.” We have likewise kept alive three things in genuine 
Protestant life which Father Hyacinthe greatly admires—the 
Bible, the Sabbath, and the family—to which Dr Déllinger 
points as the great causes of the strength of Christianity in 
England, while he remarks upon the absence here of “that cold, 
blunt indifferentism which on the Continent lies like a poisonous 
blight on whole classes of the population.” 

This, then, was the wide and promising field for Catholic 
operations. Here certainly the Church of Rome has found 
instruments for her work as ardent, and able, and unscrupulous 
as ever employed the resources of civilisation to reproduce 
barbarism, and the cultivation of the intellect to ensure its 
degradation. And here she has found the very classes to give 
ear to her fascinations and beguilements—the speculative- 
ideal, like Newman, the ascetico-devotional, like Faber, the 
sthetico-sentimental, like the people of fashion and rank, not 
to speak of the class of feeble-minded people in all ranks, who 
are drawn to Romanism by the instinct of obedience, with a 
character formed by nature and habit for subservience to every 
form of superstitious terror, and glad to get handsomely rid of 
free-agency.' 


? Sir James Stephen, in referring to the Jesuit vow of obedience, makes the 
following very significant remark: ‘‘ Such submission, however arduous in 
appearance, is in reality the least irksome of all self-sacrifices. The mysteri- 
ous gift of free-will is the heaviest burden of the vast multitude of mankind.” 


And, further, he says: ‘‘ With such men, mental slavery becomes a habit, a 
fashion, and a pride.” : 
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We purpose in the present article to turn attention to the 
position of Romanism in Great Britain, taking care neither to 
exaggerate nor to underrate its importance as a moral and 
religious element in British society. We know that it is 
only when unwisely ignored and despised, or when unfairly 
opposed and persecuted, that the Church of Rome ever becomes 
dangerous. We shall try to discover how far the causes of its 
rapid progress within a generation past are likely to be per- 
manent in their operation, and how far other causes, now in 
operation or hereafter to be developed, may serve to check its 
progress and destroy its power. 


As we possess no recent official census of the religious deno- 
minations in England, we must avail ourselves of Ravenstein’s 
“ Denominational Statistics,” which represent the total number 


of Roman Catholics in 1866 in the United Kingdom as 
follows : 


Percentage 
of Population. 
England and Wales . . 982,000 ° 463 . 
Scotland , ‘ , 300,800 ; 9°54 
Ireland : ; . 42851,400 . 7794 
5,634,200 18°81 


That is, as the population of the United Kingdom amounts to 
31,465,480, the Roman Catholics constitute rather more than 
a fifth of the whole number. This proportion is significant. 
For it appears that, taking the three greatest Protestant 
nations together—Britain, Germany, and the United States— 
Great Britain is still, in spite of its Tractarian apostacies, the 
most Protestant of the three; for while Romanism is the 
religion of one-fifth of the British population, it is the religion 
of about two-fifths in Germany, and of one-fourth in the 
United States.' Again, if we mark the distribution of 
Romanism throughout the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom, England is still the most Protestant of the three ; for 
while Romanism is the dominant religion in Ireland,? there is 

1 Germany has a Protestant population of 26,000,000 and a Roman Catholic 
population of 14,000,000. The United States, with a population of almost 
forty millions, has, according to one computation, 9,600,000 Roman Catholics, 
but according to others, not more than six or seven millions, 

2 Protestantism in Ireland gained relatively between 1861 and 1871. The 


decrease of Romanists between these two periods was 8°06 per cent.; of 
Episcopalians, 1°45 ; and of Presbyterians, 3°79, 
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only one Romanist to every twenty of the population in 
England, and one to every ten in Scotland. 

Let us next examine the statistics of the progress of 
Romanism in England and Wales. The following table from 
Ravenstein’s “ Denominational Statistics ” goes back to 1699: 


Number. Per centage of Population. 

1699 , . 27,696 ° ° 0°54 

SEs 67,916 . . 097 

1780 . . 69,380 a ; 0°89 

1845 . : 284,300 ' , 1:70 

ee situs 

1854 ° ° 916,600 ° . 4°94 

Me. (6 RR Se eee 

1866 . . 982,000 ° . 4°63 
We have Ravenstein’s authority also for estimating the total 
number of Roman Catholics in England and Wales in 1861 as 
thus divided according to nationality:—English Roman 
Catholics, 179,000, foreigners, 52,000, and Irish, 732,560. 
We may therefore calculate the Roman Catholic population of 
England and Wales at the present hour as not far from a 
million. Let us take another view of the matter. In 1801, 
the population of Great Britain and Ireland was about fifteen 
millions and three-quarters, of whom four millions and a 
quarter were Roman Catholics, or twenty-seven per cent. of 
the whole population. Now, the population is nearly thirty- 
one millions and a-half, of whom little more than tive millions 
and a-half are Roman Catholics, or only eighteen per cent. of 
the whole population. In other words, while the Roman 
Catholics have increased at the rate of twenty-eight per cent., 
the Protestants have increased at the rate of 120 per cent.' 
Protestantism has therefore been advancing nearly five times 
faster than Romanism since the beginning of the present 
century. And if the present rate of increase is maintained, 
the ultimate conversion of England to Popery must be very 
1 In the United States, there were in 1801 two millions of Roman Catholics 
and five millions of Protestants. There are now—to take the highest figure 
which is certainly the least exact—nine millions of Roman Catholics, and 
about thirty millions of Protestants. Here the proportion is vastly in favour 
of Protestantism. We have no statistics at hand of the relative progress of 
the two religious bodies in Germany. The Berlin Statistical Bureau reports 
that Protestantism is everywhere on the increase. During the last nine 
years (from 1870) Romanism was decreasing in Pomerania and the Saxon 


Provinces, and there is not a single district where its increase is proportional 
to the growth of the population. 
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far distant. Even Monsignor Capel seems to be of the same 
opinion. In an elaborate preface to a work by an English 
priest, with the title, “The Threshold of the Church,” he 
rebukes those “sanguine believers” who think that “the return 
of England to the ancient faith is imminent ;” and proceeds 
to show “ that the Catholic body has not numerically increased 
in proportion to the population within the last twenty 
years,” while, “in the opinion of many of the older and more 
experienced clergy throughout the country,” the losses which 
the Catholics have sustained “by our former want of elementary 
schools, by mixed marriages, and by the fewness of our priests 
and missions, have scarcely been compensated for by the 
number of converts.” 

Let us now turn to the statistics of Roman Catholic progress 
as estimated by the number of churches, clergy, convents, and 
monasteries : 

In 1829. In 1872. 
Priests ‘ 447 1824 
Churches. 449 . 1227 
Convents 6 236 
Monasteries . wi ‘ 59 


According to this return, the increase of priests greatly exceeds 


the proportional increase of the general population, as well as 
that of the churches or chapels. But the question is, whether 
the supply of priests is in undue proportion to the ascertained 
number of the Catholic population. If there are a million 
Catholics in England, the supply of 1824 priests gives about 
one priest to every 600 Catholics, though in Ireland there is 
only one priest to every 1440. The explanation of this excess 
in England is no doubt to be found partly in the determination 
to concentrate all priestly energy on the conversion of Great 
Britain ; but we are apt to forget that where the members of a 
sect are distributed through a much larger population of a 
different faith, the proportion of its clergy must be greatly 
increased. Thus, the Irish Presbyterians have one minister to 
every thousand of their people ; but in the south and west, 
there are about seventy ministers attending to the spiritual 
wants of only a few thousand Presbyterians. 

The remarkable increase of the Religious Orders during the 
last forty: years is undoubtedly due, in a great measure, to the 
suppression of the monastic and conventual institutions in 
France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, and also to the determina- 
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tion uf the Roman hierarchy to use the banished Orders in the 
crusade against English Protestantism. What, after all, if the 
attempt “to rear these gloomy houses on English soil should be 
found to be a blunder, arising from the miscalculation of the 
currents of the day, and of English reverence for marriage and 
the sanctity of home!” Travers Hill, the latest historian of 
English monasticism, says: “ The very nature and instincts of 
Protestantism forbid all sympathy with the monastery as a 
religious institution.” Count Montalembert may remind us 
that. Christian England was made by monks ; but the monks of 
the early centuries were of a different stamp from those of 
modern times. After all, what have the monks or the nuns 
done for Romanism to strengthen its hold upon the continental 
populations? There was a time when, as Sir James Stephen 
says, “ Rome looked forth on along chain of stately monasteries 
rising like distant bulwarks of her power in every land which 
owned her spiritual sway ;” but in modern times this very 
system of monasticism has led to the downfall of Popery. Sir 
James Stephen has shewn that, to the alliance of Rome with 
the Jesuits and the Benedictines, she owes much of the silent 
revolt against her authority which has characterised the last 
hundred years. The Jesuits involved her in their own dis- 
grace. It was the Benedictines of St Maur who called attention 
to the medieval history of the Church, and invited the 
scientific mind of France and Germany to sit in judgment on 
the shocking mass of fables unearthed by monastic industry. 
It is a proverbial fact in Italy that youths reared in Jesuit 
seminaries leave them regarding the Fathers as their most 
implacable enemies. If the religious orders had had any hold 
upon the Catholic masses of the Continent, expropriation could 
not have been attempted. But everywhere the religious 
houses were swept away without a murmur on the part of the 
people. We have always looked upon the conventual or 
monastic system, at least of recent times, as intended less for 
the propagation of the Catholic faith, than for the nursing of 
a fanatical rigour, which will secure its votaries or its pupils 
against the attacks of modern liberalism. There are people 
who would expel the Jesuits from England. We believe it 
would be impossible to do so, because impossible to identify 
them under the various disguises they would assume. Besides, 
our political position is far too solid to be disturbed. We are 
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not, like Germany, in process of consolidation ; and we can afford 
to neglect dangers which would be menacing to the new con- 
tinental empire. We are not disposed, therefore, to have any 
exaggerated apprehensions on account of the increase of con- 
vents and monasteries in Great Britain, for, so far as their 
inmates are concerned in ministering to human misery or 
want, their efforts can be counterbalanced by the better organi- 
sation of Protestant agencies ; and, so far as they are engaged 
in education, we suspect they will be no more successful here 
than on the Continent in checking the march of science, or 
in limiting the bounds of free inquiry. 

But in estimating the number of priests and chapels, we 
must also take into account the relative increase of the Pro- 
testant clergy and churches during several past periods. 
Unhappily, we have no official statistics later than the census 
of 1851. There were then altogether 34,467 places of worship 
in England and Wales, of which 14,077 belonged to the 
Established Church, and 20,390 to other denominations. Of 
these only 583 were Roman Catholic. We find that in the 
fifty years, from 1801 to 1851, the Church of England added 
24 per cent. to the number of its church sittings, and Dissent 
added 455 per cent., or five-fold more than its former amount. 
Now, according to the census of 1851, the entire church accom- 
modation of the Roman Catholics in England and Wales was 
only 186,661 sittings, less considerably than a fiftieth part of 
the whole church accommodation of England. According to 
the shewing of “ Catholic statistics from 1823 to 1853,” quoted 
in the census, the proportion of Roman Catholic to Protestant 
sittings in 1824 was as 18°10 to 100, and in 1853, the propor- 
tion was as 19°10 to 100, shewing the advance to be Jess 
considerable than was commonly supposed. But, according to 
the statistics published by the Nonconformist newspaper 
relative to the progress of the Church of England and Dissent, 
it appears that in the seventy-seven towns’ to which they 
relate, the Roman Catholics only increased their chapel accom- 
modation at the rate of 80°6 per cent. from 1851 to 1872—and 
this increase refers only to the great manufacturing towns—while 
the rate of increase with the Calvinistic Methodists, the Pres- 
byterians, the Primitive Methodists, and the United Methodists, 
was respectively, 146°5, 150-9, 1088, and 107°7 per cent. 

These facts very clearly shew that Protestantism is still 
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more than holding its own in England, in spite of Tractarian 
perversions ; and we shall presently see that its relative superi- 
ority in the rate of progress is very likely to be maintained. 

We proceed now to notice the causes of the rapid growth of 
English Romanism. These are, the Irish immigration and 
the Oxford movement. The statistics already furnished shew 
how the Roman Catholic population sprung from 284,300 in 
1845 to 758,800 in 1851, and then to 916,600 in 1854. The 
Irish famine lies between these extreme periods, and accounts 
for the constant stream of population that poured for twenty 
years into the English towns from all the eastern ports of 
Ireland. The stream still continues to a small extent; and 
as the Irish marry early, they increase rapidly. Thus, the 
immigration has swelled the ranks of English Romanism. 

But we are naturally led to consider the great Oxford 
movement as contributing, though in a much smaller degree 
numerically, yet with far more important ecclesiastical results, 
to the growth of Romanism. This remarkable movement 
began in 1833, and culminated in Romanism ten or twelve 
years afterwards. Various opinions have been expressed with 
regard to its origin: some holding that it was a reaction 
against Liberalism in politics; others, that it arose from a 
revived study of the Fathers ; others, that it was the necessary 
out-growth from the peculiar scholastic training of Oxford ; 
others that it was caused by the scandal arising out of the 
conjoint action of the British and Prussian monarchies in 
establishing the Bishopric of Jerusalem ; others, that it was 
stimulated, if not started, by Sir Walter Scott’s novels; and 
others, that it was a natural reaction from the strong preju- 
dice against the Roman Catholics which was excited during the 
discussions on Catholic Emancipation. It is now generally 
believed that the new school was a reaction from the rising 
Liberalism of Oxford, at a period when revolutionary prin- 
ciples were in the ascendant in Europe, threatening the 
Church and the aristocracy with danger, and driving these 
two great interests back upon the principles of Divine right 
and the High Church maxims of 1687. No doubt, the 
other causes referred to, and, not least, the revived study of 
the Fathers, had- great influence in the development of 
Oxfordism. The great names connected with the movement 
were Keble, author of the “Christian Year,” who has been 
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called by Newman its real author; John Henry Newman 
himself, the only one of the party who possessed undoubted 
genius; Pusey, who started the Library of the Fathers, and 
adapted Romish manuals to Anglican worship ;' Perceval, 
author of the “Churchman’s Manual;” R. Hurrell Froude, 
who said “ The Reformation was a limb badly set ; it must be 
broken again in order to be righted,” and who was the means 
of making Newman and Keble understand each other; Rose, 
a Cambridge man, who took a chief part in the organisation 
of the party, and edited the British Magazine; Frederick 
William Faber, who joined Pusey and Newman in completing 
the Library of the Fathers, and wrote hymns and devotional 
pieces of great beauty ; Ward, a popular member of Oxford 
society, an abstract reasoner, and now editor of the Dublin 
Review ; and Oakley, who had a parish in London, and is 
now one of the most extreme and ardent of ultramontane 
priests. Newman, Ward, and Oakley were the three ring- 
leaders of secession, and carried over with them more than 
twenty Anglican clergymen in the year 1845. 

Let us now see what the Oxford movement carried into the 
bosom of English Romanism. We must remember that it 
was not the first movement of the kind in the heart of Angli- 
can Protestantism. The foundations of Anglo-Catholicism 
were first laid in the time of Archbishop Laud, and Dr Pusey 
has himself told us how he learned his theology from Bram- 
hall and Andrewes; while, to link modern with ancient times 
still more completely, Keble’s father’s house was one of the 
few clerical homes in which the sentiments and ways of the 
non-jurors reached on as far as the nineteenth century. 
Wood tells us how successfully Romanism addressed itself in 
Laud's days to the upper classes and the clergy ;* yet even 
forty years later, when Romanism had all the advantage of a 
royal advocacy, it could not carry the nation with it. At that 


1 So that it could be said, ‘‘ For one whom our books of controversy have 
brought round, at least twenty have yielded to the power of our devotions.” 

2 Professor Masson says, in his Life of Milton :—‘‘ Every year since the 
commencement of Laud’s rule, as well as long before, there had been such a 
‘ perversion,’ whether of English ladies or gentlemen mystified in the course 
of their foreign travels, by those who made it their business to capture the 
interesting heretics in their unprotected condition, or of others at home who 
reasoned themselves dialectically over the verge - Laudism.” This reads 
like a passage of very modern history. 
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period, there were no powerful controversialists on the Roman 
Catholic side ; indeed, most of them were aliens by birth as 
well as education, and wrote the English language with an 
ungainly idiom : but now the case is very different. For the 
Oxford movement has given Rome men of the highest style of 
English training, who know how to approach all the avenues 
of the English mind, and to identify themselves, at least as far 
as a later ultramontanism will allow them, with all that. is 
patriotic and noble in the national spirit. Neither at the 
Revolution nor in the time of Laud could the Church of Rome 
count upon a band of men so conspicuous in every way, and so 
well adapted to command success, as the Oxford men; while, 
so long as they were still in the Anglican communion, they did 
her work not alone by their learning and talent, but by their 
profession of fundamental truth, the piety of much of their 
writings, their skill and subtlety in debate, and their influence 
for ten years at one of the universities over one or two genera- 
tions of students, constituting now a large part of the clergy 
and a considerable section of the aristocracy. Yet we must 
remember that unless the supply of such converts as Newman 
and Ward and Oakley is to continue—and there are indica- 
tions already that look in a quite contrary direction—the 
Roman Catholic Church will be entirely dependent, in less 
than a generation, upon her own Roman-born supplies, and 
must do her work with a different class of instruments, trained 
from birth in all her narrow ways and with none of the 
culture or breadth of the old Oxford converts. Such men will 
never wield or retain the slightest influence over the English 
mind. 
' We have also to consider the very largeness of the apostacy 
brought about by Tractarianism, as in itself a fact of unspeak- 
able importance to the prestige of English Romanism. Within 
a period of about thirty years, more than 200 clergymen of the 
Church of England, and about 500 laymen, mostly noblemen 
and gentlemen of the upper classes, along with ladies of all 
ranks, joined the Roman communion. We have no complete 
or accurate statistics as to the extent of this wide apostacy. 
But we find in the late Dr Canpbell’s “Letters to the Prince 
Consort on Popery and Puseyism,” a list of members of the 
University of Oxford who joined the Church of Rome, drawn 
up by a senior clergyman of the diocese of Oxford, and con- 
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taining 125 names, lay as well as clerical. This list was 
published in 1861. It is asserted that there are 200 Anglican 
converts officiating as clergymen in the service of English 
Romanism. In a work called “Annals of the Tractarian 
Movement from 1842 to 1860,” by Edward George Kerivan 
Browne, late Protestant curate of Bawdsey, Suffolk, published 
in 1861, we have a list of converts to Romanism during the 
years mentioned, including the names of fourteen Lords, viz., 
Granard, Leeds, Denbigh, Dunraven, Orford, Gainsborough, 
Buchan, Louth, Norreys, Huntingtower, Nigel Kennedy, Gilbert 
Kennedy, Henry Kerr, Charles Thynne, with a list of peeresses 
and titled ladies, such as the Duchess of Leeds, the Duchess of 
Norfolk, the Duchess of Buccleuch, the Dowager Duchess of 
Argyll, and the Marchioness of Londonderry, the Marchioness 
of Queensberry, the Dowager Marchioness of Lothian, the 
Dowager Countess of Clare, Lady Milford, Lady Catherine 
Petre, and the Dowager Countess of Castlestewart.' We have 
counted the number of converts, as given by Mr Browne, and 
the following table will shew the number for each year : 


Lay and Clerical. Clerical. 

1842 ° 19 Ofthese 2 
1843 ° 17 3 
1844 ‘ 2 
1845 ° ‘ 23 
1846 ° 2 17 
1847 ‘ 12 
1848 ° 6 
1849 ° 5 
1850 ° 28 
1851 : ; 36 
1852 ; 11 
1853 ° é 7 
1854 ° 10 
1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 


That is, 467 laymen (including women) and 217 clergymen 
joined the Church of Rome in the nineteen years dating from 
1842. The reason of the marvellous increase of converts in 


1 Some of these names are supplied from a later list. 
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1850 and 1851 was the celebrated Gorham decision, which 
made the position of Anglicanism, in its Tractarian aspect, 
practically indefensible. That, too, was the period, as we all 
know, when the first step was taken towards the progressive 
re-organisation of the Catholic hierarchy in the Protestant 
countries. 

We do not for a moment attempt to underrate the serious- 
ness of these losses. Such converts as Rome has gathered out 
of Anglicanism are valuable, not alone because they give social 
consequence to a system which has been despised as the faith of 
the Irish masses, and not alone because they bring colossal 
wealth, which the authorities of the Church know so well how 
to use in pushing forward their countless schemes, but chiefly 
because they bring an amazing variety of talent, with an 
overpowering zeal for all the exigencies of the crusade 
against English Protestantism. Oxford has furnished the very 
foremost of controversialists in Manning, Newman, Oakley, 
Dalgairns, Capel, and Anderdon ; capable scholars and editors 
in Ward and Renouf, and in seven of the “Catholic University” 
professors ; and zealous and unflinching parliamentary advocates 
in Lucas and Bowyer. Indeed, there is one aspect of the case 
which presents these losses in a somewhat sorrowful light ; 
for the more distinguished of these converts, including, say 
Newman and Manning, retain even in Romanism a semi- 
evangelical spirit, which cannot fail to exercise an attracting 
power over the more reflective and devout order of Protestant 
minds. The evangelical spirit of such men comes upon us 
with great and perhaps unwelcome surprise, differing as it 
does tuto colo from that of Roman-born ecclesiastics like Cullen. 
‘They seem never to get quite clear of their old Protestant 
thinking. There is more of Jesus than of Mary in their 
religion. No native ecclesiastic has ever written so liberally of 
Protestantism, and especially of Dissenting Protestantism, as 
Dr Manning in his “ Workings of the Holy Spirit within the 
Church of England.” Indeed, Dr Rigg, in his “ Essays,” shews 
how Ultramontane charity to dissenters is far more kindly 
than the charity of Dr Pusey in his “Irenicum.” We do not 
venture to suggest how far this more charitable temper in a 
man so intolerantly Ultramontane in his views as Manning 
may be the offspring of policy. 

Still, we cannot part with this melancholy chapter of losses 
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without making some remarks of a slightly critical character. 
In the first place, it may be sad to lose between two and three 
hundred clergymen even out of so large a body as 18,000, who 
fill the pulpits of the Establishment. But as nearly the whole 
number have become priests and are therefore unmarried, the 
loss is not perpetuated to another generation. In the second 
place, the examination of Mr Browne’s list proves incontestably 
that the tide of apostacy is becoming gradually lower, for the 
number of conversions declined, year by year, from ninety in 
1851 to six in 1860. We have no statistics for the last ten or 
twelve years ; but the tide is not evidently rising again, though 
we hear at long intervals of occasional curates passing over to 
Rome. In the third place, itis possible to form an exaggerated 
estimate of our losses among the aristocracy. Apprehensions 
have, indeed, been sometimes freely expressed lest the whole 
aristocracy should apostatise from the national religion ; but 
when we remember that, of the 477 peers who belonged to the 
House of Lords during the late session of Parliament, the 
Catholic Almanac for 1873 only gives the names of thirty- 
four Roman Catholics, and of these only seven are converts ; 
and that, of the forty-eight Roman Catholic baronets, whose 
names are published in the same almanac, only eight are 
converts, we need hardly tremble for the prospects of Pro- 
testantism. We must also remember that many of these 
aristocratic conversions are quite isolated, making no change 
whatever in the family religion. For example, the late Duke 
of Leeds was a Romanist, the present Duke is not; the late 
Earl of Castlestewart was a Romanist, the present Earl is not ; 
the late Earl Dunraven was a most zealous Romanist, the 
present Earl is a Protestant ; the Ladies Acheson were Ro- 
manists, but the Gosford family is still Protestant. In the 
fourth place, we have no statistics of the converts who have 
returned to Protestantism. Many have unddéubtedly returned. 
The return of the Rev. E. Ffoulkes, the Rev. J. M. Capes, 
Father Suffield, and Mr J. Newenham Oxenham, four remark- 
ably able men, has taken place quite recently.' In the fifth 

1 An English newspaper contained this paragraph about two years ago : 
‘** At a church in London, where High Church principles are dominant, seven 
men who had seceded to Rome in previous years, having returned to their 
old communion, lately partook together of the sacrament.” The eccentric 


Colonel Sibthorpe was a convert, but he returned almost immediately to 
Protestantism. 
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place, some of the converts are no great gain to the Church of 
Rome, such as Lord Acton, who sympathises with the old 
Catholic movement, and M. Renouf, who has written hereti- 
cally on the Honorius controversy. In the sixth place, we 
observe that the middle classes of English society have passed 
entirely unscathed through this Oxford epidemic. This fact 
is very significant. The middle class in any country is the 
most powerful and independent; with a fresh and compact 
vigour, a self-consistency and hardihood of character, which 
mould the character of the whole nation. Now, the Dublin 
Review has more than once lamented the weakness of English 
Romanism in a strong middle class, such as is to be found among 
mercantile, professional, manufacturing, and trading people. 
Puritanism was the religion of the middle classes in the seven- 
teenth century; and Mr Froude tells us how it was the only 
principle that could deal effectively with Popery. The same 
class is still profoundly Protestant, as we shall presently see, 
and in no way affected by the Oxford movement or by the 
apostacy of the upper classes.'| Ultramontanism will never 
conquer the English middle classes, for its triumph means the 


crushing out of all intellectual vitality and independence ; an 
achievement which was not possible even before the Reforma- 
tion, for England was never fanatically Papist, and always 
opposed to every reactionary tendency ; and which is still more 
impossible now, when nation after nation has risen to shake 
off the base conspiracy against their progress and happiness. 


We are naturally led to inquire next, whether the causes now 
_in operation to facilitate the growth of Romanism in England 
are likely to Jast, and whether other causes may not come into 
being, if they are not already in existence, to check and ulti- 
mately destroy the Romeward tendency of modern Anglicanism. 
We are quite aware that the majority of people regard the pro- 
spectsof Protestantismin England with the greatest despondency, 
chiefly on account of the rapid spread and still increasingly 
Catholic development of the Ritualistic movement. There is 
certainly much to countenance this discouraging view of the 
situation. It is melancholy to watch the noble Protestantism 
of England, changing before our eyes into a system of flexions 


1 In Scotland, as we all know, the people take their own way, and let the 
lords and lairds take theirs. 
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and genuflexions, of crossings and sprinklings, of dresses, lights, 
and odours, of banners, crosses, and processions; the whole 
movement bearing upon its face the character of a revival of 
ancient superstitions. For, undoubtedly, the faith propagated 
in St Alban’s and St Barnabas’ is the old credulity in mystic 
signs, and sacred dresses, and cabalistic utterances, and un- 
natural ways of life. But the worst feature of all is, that the 
Bennett Judgment by the highest court of appeal in these 
kingdoms, framed apparently for the purpose of expressing the 
danger of the views and the safety of the person uttering 
them, really licences thoroughly Popish views of the Eucharist. 
The situation is tremendously critical. Can we suppose that 
Ritualism is about to sustain any signal check, or that a 
reaction is at hand, not in the direction of Rationalism, but of 
pure evangelical Protestantism? Let us look into this matter 
with care. 

We do not know what importance may be attached to the 
consideration, that the Oxford movement has now reached that 
full life-time of forty years—for it dates from the year 1833— 
within which great religious movements have their rise, pass 
their climax, and go forward, either to mingle with other moral 
forces, or to have their own forces abated. But, passing this by, 
there is a great change of spirit at Oxford, the fountain of the 
Tractarian movement. It is a remarkable fact, that Oxford 
was never at any time loyally identified with the Protestant 
cause. In the dawn of the Reformation, she gave but little 
support to Wickliffe, one of her own sons, and Lord Macaulay 
reminds us how Cambridge had the honour of educating those 
celebrated Protestant bishops whom Oxford had the honour of 
burning ; and at Cambridge were formed the minds of all those 
statesmen to whom chiefly is to be attributed the secure ésta- 
blishment of the Reformed religion in the north of Europe. 
We may add, that if Cambridge was never infected to the same 
extent as Oxford with Tractarian opinions, it must have been 
attributable mainly to the different bias in the studies of that 
university. The predominautly classical and scholastic character 
of the Oxford course—at least, till modern reforms had effected 
some salutary changes—had no tendency to foster independence 
of thought ; while mathematics, inductive science, and the 
Locke metaphysics, had more wholesome effects at Cambridge. 
Now, it was from the Oxford University that Tractarianism 
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passed into the Church of England, just as it was from the 
universities that Rationalism passed into the Church of Ger- ~ 
many. But the dominant religious opinion at Oxford is not 
now Ritualism, although Pusey is still there ; for, judging from 
the names it delights to honour by its degrees, it is pre- 
eminently Broad Church. In fact, Ritualism has already, both 
in the universities and in the country, caused a reaction toward 
the views of this school, if not to general scepticism or down- 
right infidelity. Professor Jowett and Professor Baden Powell 
are the necessary result of Pusey and Keble ; the “ Essays and 
Reviews” the natural sequel, at the end of a generation, of the 
“Tracts for the Times.” Whatever, then, may be the future 
intellectual or religious influence which will radiate from Oxford, 
moulding the opinions of the next generation of Church of 
England preachers, it will not be Ritualism. The opening of 
the universities to all the youth of England, including the 
stalwart Protestantism of Dissent, forbids the idea. But if 
Oxford should succeed in filling the English pulpits for the 
next generation with divines of the Kingsley and Maurice 
stamp, not to speak of men like Voysey or Colenso, would 
English Protestantism gain anything by the exchange? Mon- 
signor Capel is certain that England will not become Catholic 
until she has first become infidel; but there is nothing in the 
range of ecclesiastical history to justify the opinion. Rome 
has utterly failed to cure the widespread infidelity of Catholic 
countries ; and we fail to see how there is anything in the con- 
ditions of the case to make her more successful in dealing with 
the infidelity of Protestant countries.’ Besides, Canon Liddon 
has eloquently shewn how Christianity has looked in the face 
English deism, French atheism, and German pantheism, and 
fought its way through intellectual currents as subtle and as 
strong in other ages as in the age before us; and, however 
ominous scientific atheism may be, happily with us science 
is not always, as it is on the Continent, on the side of unbelief, 
since we have scientific believers of the highest eminence, who 
hold that modern science, instead of invalidating the evidence 
for the existence of a God, has added immeasurably to its stores. 
If, therefore, Monsignor Capel expects to triumph eventually 


' In an article on ‘‘ Ultramontanism” in the London Quarterly Review, of 
January 1870, by the present writer, the relative ability of Romanism and 
Protestantism to deal with infidelity is discussed at length. 
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through Protestant infidelity, we must be all the more deter- 
mined to prevent its spread in order to defeat the triumph 
of Rome. But the powerfully-organised infidelity of the last 
century did not extinguish English Protestantism; neither do 
we believe that the more scientific unbelief of this will be any 
more successful. 

Those who are alarmed at the progress of Ritualism, seem 
to forget that the movement is clerical rather than lay. We 
have no means of accurately ascertaining the theological 
opinions of the 18,000 clergymen of the Church of England ; 
and it would be absurd now to go back upon the very arbitrary 
classification of Mr Conybeare, or the questionable calculations 
of Mr Baptist Noel. One of the latest estimates represented 
the Evangelical party as numbering 5000 of the 18,000, and 
the Record deems the estimate pretty correct ; but we believe 
the gospel is preached by hundreds, if not thousands, of High 
Churchmen like Liddon and Goulburn and Hook, who hold 
by baptismal regeneration and apostolic succession, as well as 
by a portion of the more spiritually devout of the Keble class, 
who represent, say in Anglican Protestantism, the position of 
the old Jansenists in continental Romanism. The Romanising 
party is, of course, the most noisy, and therefore the most 
heard of. But, though evidently increasing in numbers, it is, 
in our opinion, not nearly so considerable as is generally sup- 
posed.' A writer in one of the reviews says: “In London, 
the Ritualist Churches are but a fraction of the Evangelical 
ones ; and even if the clergy were to a larger extent than now 
tainted with Romanism, the great mass of the laity are 
thoroughly Protestant,’—and have continued so for forty years 
in spite of the Anglo-Catholic mania of the clergy. The 
statistics of the religious and missionary societies prove the 
fact. Ifthe laity are generally unsound, how does it happen 
that the Church Missionary Society, which is almost exclusively 
supported by the Evangelical section of the Church, raises an 
income of £165,918 (in 1870), the largest sum ever raised by 
any religious society in the world, while the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which is under 


! The London Times lately said: ‘‘No doubt, indeed, the minority in 
question will always remain a minority, and is by no means so powerful as it 
is noisy and pretentious.” 
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exclusively High Church and Ritualistic auspices, raised in the 
same year only £92,463 ?' 

We must also remember that there are thousands of pious 
and intelligent laymen in the Church of England who adhere, 
as they express it, to the prayers and not to the preaching 
of the Church. These are the excellent men who speak so 
loudly.at Church Congresses against the Ritualistic clergy, and 
if the Church were disestablished, would use their influence in 
synods to repress the nascent Romanism of the pulpit. 

But a still more significant and ominous fact remains to be 
told. There is a continual flow of the Protestant population 
out of the Church of England into the ranks of Dissent. Can 
there be any doubt of the fact? The Rev. J.C. Ryle said 
four years ago: 


“ Ritualism was gradually robbing the Church of some of its best members 
among the laity. Bankers, lawyers, doctors, members of Parliament, 
were dropping off and leaving the ship; they could not understand 
an Established Church in which the service was Popish in one parish and 
Protestant in another. Some of them were going off to the Plymouth 
Brethren ; some to the Baptists, Methodists, and Independents ; and 
some stood aloof altogether, and would take no part in Church affairs.” 


He might also have mentioned the 200 Free Episcopal 
Churches that have sprung up of late years in the great 
Ritualistic centres. Mr Robert Baxter, so well known in 
connection with religious movements in London, says of the 
Bennett Judgment, “It will drive tens of thousands of the 
most truth-loving people from the pale of the Church;” and 
the John Bull newspaper is so deeply concerned about the pro- 
gress of Dissent of late years that it asks, “ Is it not possible 
to do something at once to stay the onward march of Dissent 
in our towns and villages, among our smaller tradesmen and 
our poor? Dissent in its manifold forms is going terribly 
ahead.” May it not be the destiny of Dissent, as it saved 
Protestantism in the seventeenth century, to render a similar 
service in the nineteenth? Even Hallam admits that it was 
Puritanism that killed Ritualism two hundred years ago. 

But let us now try to ascertain the actual power and dimen- 
sions of this English Dissent with its abiding anti-Catholic 

1 Mr Spurgeon tells us of a Ritualistic congregation in London which spent 


£1000 on its choir, and gave some forty or fifty shillings the same year for 
the spread of the gospel. 
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tendencies. We have already seen that in 1851 there were 
14,077 places of worship belonging to the Church of England, 
and 20,390 to other denominations ; and we are also aware of 
the fact that, as tested by statistics of attendance on the 
census Sunday of 1851, the numbers of worshippers were 
respectively 5,292,557 belonging to the Church of England, 
and 5,603,515 to Dissent, or 310,000 of an excess on the side 
of Dissent. We have had no official statistics of religion in 
England since 1851, so that it is difficult to ascertain the 
relative growth of the Established Church and Dissent since 
that period. But the Nonconformist newspaper has insti- 
tuted a private census or inquiry concerning eighty-four cities 
and boroughs of the manufacturing class,containing a population 
of nearly six millions, which proves that since 1851, the 
Church of England has provided within two-fifths of the 
means of public worship, and Dissent a little over three-fifths. 
Owing to the inability to obtain the statistics of 1851 for seven 
of these towns, the rate of progress in only seventy-seven cities 
and boroughs for the last twenty-one years can be ascertained. 
The additional church-accommodation provided in them is as 


follows :—Church of England, 455 places of worship, 261,507 
sittings; Dissent, 1061 places of worship, 565,646 sittings ; or, 
respectively, 34 per cent. and 59°1 per cent. The relative in- 
crease of the various religious bodies in England is given in 
the following table : 


Increase 
1851. 1872. per cent. in 
21 years. 


Church of England ‘ 725,037 1,040,612 34:0 
Wesleyan Methodists ‘ 235,796 316,101 340 
Congregationalists : 185,457 298,458 60°9 
Baptists . ; . 139,520 214,577 «538 
Roman Catholics . ; 70,684 127,665 806 
Primitive Methodists ° 58,432 121,968 1088 
United Methodists , 48,853 101,474 1077 
New Connection . . 49,731 54,691 27°9 
Presbyterians : ‘ 28,232 70,418 1509 
Unitarians : : 27,337 36,725 34:4 
Society of Friends , 23,221 25,861 11-4 
Calvinistic Methodists ° 10,519 26,832 146° 


We may further remark that in Wales, between 1801 and 1851, 
the Church of England added to its sittings 16,000, and 
Dissent, 217,000. It is clear that the Church of England will 
have little power to make Welshmen Papists. 
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It might be argued, however, that the strength of the 
Church of England does not lie in the manufacturing towns, 
but in the agricultural districts. Now, the census of 1851 
shewed that the Independents had 454,729 sittings in large 
towns, and 613,031 in rural districts; the Wesleyans, 896,372 
in large towns, and 1,297,926 in rural districts; and the 
Baptists, 318,013 in large towns, and 434,330 in rural districts, 
Now, if the Dissenters have been as progressive relatively, 
since 1851, in the rural districts, as they are proved to have 
been in the large towns, it must be inferred that the strength 
of Protestant Dissent is, on the whole, more widely and equally 
diffused over the general surface of the kingdom than was 
usually supposed—diffused, in fact, with a range and compre- 
hensiveness which is fast giving it something of a national 
character, with an evidently vigorous hold upon the minds of 
the English people. 

But we must also see what Dissent has been doing that we 
may judge whether it is really worthy to save the Protestantism 
of England. We shall merely refer to the work of foreign 
missions, which supplies a fair test of its aggressiveness at 
home. Here are the annual incomes of the various missionary 
societies for 1870 : 


Baptist Missionary Society . ‘ £32,872 
London Missionary Society . . 87,324 
Primitive Methodist Missionary Society ‘ 23,117 
Wesleyan Missionary Society . , ‘ 149,757 


£293,070 


Now, the united incomes of the Church Missionary Society and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel are £258,381. 
Thus, Protestant Dissent, which is mainly the religion of the 
middle and lower classes, contributes £34,689 more to foreign 
missions than the Church of England with all its wealthy 
aristocracy. 

We need hardly say that the intellectual status of Dissent- 
ing ministers has immensely improved of late years, as we 
may judge from the fact mentioned by an Episcopal clergy- 
man, that “The University of London, the pass-examinations 
of which are quite as severe as the corresponding examinations 
of Oxford or Cambridge, has done a great work in raising the 
standard of education among Dissenting ministers ;” while 
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we cannot forget the kindly and appreciative criticism be- 
stowed by the late lamented Dean Alford upon the sermons of 
Dale, Reynolds, and Raleigh, which he pronounced to be “ far, 
far above the average of such publications in our own Church.” 
He said, also, with great generosity: “ Already, the Noncon- 
formists have passed us by in liberal scholarship and ministerial 
training ; the specimens we have given of their sermons are 
such as the Church of England in our day could hardly shew.” 

This, then, is that powerful Dissent which is at hand to save 
English Protestantism, in the event of the Church of England 
becoming irredeemably corrupt. This is the strong religious 
party to which Dr Déllinger points as standing in the way of 
a reunion of Christendom on the basis of the apostolic succes- 
sion : 

“On the other side, there is in England also the sharp Protestant 
spirit, the antagonism, above all, to Rome, and to every extension of 
religious symbolism which goes beyond the strictest biblical prescription, 
to every extension or adornment of the form of Divine worship. The 
antagonism is nowhere so great asin England. In the great bodies of 
the Baptists, Congregationalists, Wesleyans, or Methodists in England, 
this spirit—the Calvinistic spirit they call it there—is exceedingly power- 
ful, and from them it operates also on the members of the State Church.” 


We shall now proceed to notice a number of important 
circumstances that seem to us to justify the opinion, that the 
progress of Romanism will receive a check in England, in 
spite of all the encouragement supplied. by present Tractarian 
apostacies. In the first place, the dogma of Papal Infallibility 
will undoubtedly increase the difficulties of the Catholic party 
in England. It has already brought back Ffoulkes, Capes, 
and Suffield out of Romanism; it has thrown a convert so 
distinguished as Renouf into a position of great embarrass- 
ment, for his book on the heresies of Pope Honorius has been 
placed in the Index ; it has caused still greater embarrass- 
ment to Lord Acton, who is the leading “Old Catholic” in 
England; and it has led a “sixty-year-old Catholic” to pour 
ridicule upon the Lourdes Pilgrimages and the Episcopal 
sanction given to the miracles of the place. But for the 
Vatican decrees, the O’Keeffe case would never have arisen. 
The seal of Infallibility has been attached to the eighty propo- 
sitions of the “Syllabus,” which more than justify Protestant 
impressions of Papal hostility to human reason, confounding, 
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as they do, under one sweeping anathema the more essential 
principles of political freedom, as held in common by Liberal 
and Conservative statesmen in Europe. The Syllabus will 
increase the difficulties of Roman ecclesiastics in dealing with 
Englishmen, so proverbially proud of their political liberties ; 
for it proves that no truce is possible between the Ultramon- 
tane power and those who maintain the rights of conscience in 
politics, science, and literature. It would be difficult to say 
how far the dogma of Infallibility has affected the aims of 
those Anglicans who seek for the reunion of Christendom. It 
was certainly, at first, a great blow to their hopes ; but strong 
expectations are now entertained that the opposition to the 
dogma in Germany, Switzerland, and Austria will issue in 
the formation of a Church holding Roman Catholic doctrines, 
while denying the authority of the Papal see. Mr Capes and 
many others believe, however, that Old Catholicism will not 
succeed, but, like Gallicanism, Mysticism, and Jansenism, will 
be swept away by the Jesuits. In any case, the immediate 
effect of the Vatican dogma in England, together with possible 
political complications to which it may give rise, will be to 
increase the difficulties of Roman propagandism. 

We have also to notice the strangely altered spirit of latitu- 
dinarian writers toward the Church of Rome, especially since 
the period of its late Ultramontane development. The time 
was when such writers always allied themselves with Roman 
Catholics rather than with Protestants. But we are passing 
away from that phase of intellectual liberalism. So long as 
Roman Catholics were under ban of toleration, their doctrines 
were very liberal, and none were so ready as themselves to 
scout Ultramontane principles; but free-thinkers have now 
lost all sympathy with them on account of the complete 
change in their political ideas. We find Professor Huxley 
uttering sentiments concerning Popery which John Milton or 
John Hampden would not have been ashamed to own, and 
referring to the Jesuits in a tone very different from that 
common with the Westminster Review and its writers thirty 
years ago. The literary class has no word of kindness for it. 
Mr Charles Dickens, as we see by his Life, “believed the 
dissemination of Catholicity to be the most horrible means of 
political and social degradation left in the world.” The Broad 
Church party are even more pronounced than the Evangelicals 
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themselves against Popery and its Anglican counterfeit. Wit- 
ness Dean Stanley’s masterly contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review, Canon Kingsley’s controversy with Dr Newman, and 
Mr Froude’s splendid “History of England.” People have 
lamented the neglect into which Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs” 
has fallen; but they should remember that all the great 
historians of the day—such as Carlyle, Macaulay, and Froude 
—have taken strong Protestant ground, and even the neutral 
and impassive Hallam has not spared the iniquities of 
Romanism. 

We need hardly say that the newspaper press of England is 
strongly anti-Catholic. The Tablet referred to the tone of the 
High Church papers in 1871, when writing on the great mis- 
fortunes of the Pope when he lost his temporal power, as a 
proof that England was still, in spite of all its divisions, stoutly 
Protestant at heart. The Roman Catholics have been trying 
hard to get a hearing from Protestant England ; but all their 
apparatus of daily and weekly newspapers, with the Dublin 
Review at their head to give the tone to all their writing, can- 
not change the dominant spirit of English criticism. There is 
not a single Roman Catholic publication which is read by 
Protestants ;' and England’s Protestant press, with the Times 
at its head, has done what the English bishops have never 
done,—it has maintained a firm Protestant spirit, which has 
made it feared and hated by Ultramontanism all over the 
world. 

Again, the Roman Catholics have neither strengthened nor 
improved their position in Parliament. Out of the 658 
members of the House of Commons, they have only thirty-six 
representatives of their own creed. That is, though they are 
one-fifth of the whole population of the United Kingdom, they 
are only one-eighteenth in its Parliament. If English society 
be so honeycombed with Ritualism, and so ready to welcome 
the Pope, why have Roman Catholics no chance of getting into’ 
English constituencies? Some years ago, Mr Serjeant Shee 
and Sir John Simeon sat for English boroughs. Sir Robert 
Montague now sits for Huntingdon ; but he disappears from 
Parliament with the close of the session. All the thirty-six 
members are returned by Irish constituencies. There is no 


1 We may except Newman's works, but we are referring rather to periodical 
publications. 
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Roman Catholic representing a Scotch constituency. We have 
already seen that there are only twenty-four Roman Catholic 
peers out of the 477 peers who sit in the House of Lords. The 
Roman Catholics themselves admit that they are hated not 
only by the Tories, but -by the English and Scotch Liberals. 
Again, their own representatives in the present Parliament 
are greatly inferior to those of twenty years ago. The fierce 
Ultramontane members, like Lucas and Maguire, are dead ; 
Pope Hennessy has taken place; the O’Donoghue has quite 
changed his tone; Bowyer was never a power in the House ; 
and Protestants, like Mitchell Henry and John Martin, sit for 
Roman Catholic constituencies. Besides, the time hasevidently 
come when Catholic members will not be able as formerly 
to manipulate political parties for their own ecclesiastical ends. 
In the days of real Irish grievances they had power, in the 
divided state of parties, to make or unmake a ministry ; but 
these grievances have been redressed, and principles, hostile to 
the endowment of Popery have been established in recent 
legislation, which neither of the two great English parties would 
venture to reverse. The rejection of the Irish University 
Bill, though quoted by M. Lemoinne as a proof of the Pope’s 
power, was in reality an evidence of his utter powerlessness to 
dictate the terms of settlement on a great semi-ecclesiastical 
question. That Liberalism which redressed real wrongs in 
Ireland, though it has destroyed Romanism everywhere on the 
Continent, has evidently exhausted its concessions, and the 
principles of the Syllabus have taught a lesson to our statesmen 
of both parties, which they can hardly venture to disregard. 
We may further remark that there never was a time when 
the Protestant Churches of England had a more pervading 
sense of their essential oneness, in spite of the broken and 
divided state of their forces. The Evangelical Alliance is a 
real power. We know how Rome has always profited by our 
divisions and controversies ; yet there never was a time when 
the distinctive differences between the Churches were so little 
regarded. It is a significant fact that in America, where 
Protestantism is even more divided than in England, Romanism 
is a losing cause. We must also remember that English 
Protestantism never put forth greater zeal and activity in the 
interests of the humbler classes than at the present hour. We 
hear much of the Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods of the Church 
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of Rome, which are busily at work in London and the great 
English manufacturing towns, using all their stealthy energies 
to inveigle our poor ;' but it must be remembered that there are 
no fewer than 530 societies in London alone—all, with a few 
exceptions, in Protestant hands—addressing themselves to the 
relief of every form of misery. Not to speak of the agencies 
employed by the London City Mission, there never was a time 
when there were so many lay-preachers and lay-workers engaged 
in the evangelisation of the masses. Lord Shaftesbury not long 
ago held a meeting at his house of seventy evangelists, mostly 
unattached to any Church, who spend almost their whole time 
among the poor of London. Let us think, again, of the enormous 
diffusion of religious literature in English society, ranging from 
Good Words, The Sunday Magazine, aud The Leisure Hour, 
down to all the varieties of tract literature. Is it not a fact 
that those with the largest circulation are evangelical in their 
tone, that no other periodicals or tracts have any chance of 
success, and that the only sermons which are widely read are 
those of Spurgeon, Guthrie, Caird, Maclaren, Ker, and Liddon ? 
Ritualistic or Popish literature has no weight, and no circula- 
tion outside the narrow circle that affects it. 

The last point on which we desire to touch is the question of 
disestablishment, which cannot be viewed apart from its effects 
on the development of Romanism within the English Church. 
There are excellent people, like Lord Shaftesbury, who look 
upon disestablishment with the greatest alarm, as certain to 
bring in Romanism like a flood. He says, and his opinions 
fairly represent those of the evangelical party: “I have long 
been, and I am still conscientiously convinced, that were tlie 
Establishment swept away, a large portion of her members. 
would join the Church of Rome ;” and, inconsistently enough, 
he still speaks of the Church of England as a bulwark against 
Romanism. It is certainly strange that an Establishment, 
which, for a century, had the exclusive control of the religious 
teaching of the English people, and for two centuries has per- 
secuted all Dissent to the limits of its ability, has so ill 
performed its office, that nothing can hold back its people from 
the system it was established to oppose. Lord Shaftesbury 


! We are inclined to believe that the multiplication of religious orders in 
England is intended rather to arrest the downward course of the Irish masses, 
to save them from being swept into Protestantism or infidelity. 
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virtually says: “Let the people who would join the Church 
of Rome remain rather than the Church should be disesta- 
blished.” We do not believe that Erastianism is such a 
blessing, that efforts should be made to preserve it for the sake 
of protecting the remaining Protestantism of the Establish- 
ment. Do we not know that one of the most powerful and 
seductive arguments which Dr Newman ever used—and used 
with such fatal success—against the upholders of Anglicanism, 
was its Erastian Headship? It is Erastianism that has 
systematically repressed the lay element, that would have 
crushed Ritualism in the bud, and that has maintained all 
the scandals of a Church without discipline or government.' 
The Rev. Capel Molyneux, who lately seceded from the 
Church of England, says : “If the Establishment were broken 
up to-morrow, the evangelical clergy would hold their own ; 
but if they allowed things to go on for a few years’more, the 
Ritualists and the Romanists would have it all in their own 
hands.” It is not to the clergy, and, least of all, to the bishops, 
we look, so much as to the true-hearted Protestant laity, for 
the purification of English Episcopacy from the evil taint of 
Romanism; and that movement is certainly on its way, 
however seemingly checked for the present, which will give to 
the laity their true place in the government of the Church of 
England. 


Before closing this paper we have only to offer a few sug- 
gestive remarks of a practical character. The time is evi- 
dently at hand for the formation of a vigorous parliamentary 
party to watch the operations of Romanism. We do not here 
meddle with party politics. But it has been a singular mis- 
fortune that ever since the days of Titus Oates and Lord 
George Gordon, any genuine attempt to thwart the progress of 
Popery in England has been marked by great folly and 
imbecility, so much so, indeed, that in modern times no re- 
spectable statesman will touch the question; and the House of 
Commons listens with the greatest impatience to pleadings 
which have become synonymous with all that is silly in argu- 
ment and antiquated in politics. But surely a change is 


1 It is Erastian State-Churchism, carried out in a spirit of the greatest 
intolerance, and crushing all Dissent, which has been the source of the 
heresies of Continental Protestantism. 
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at hand. We look naturally to the enlightened representa- 
tives of Presbyterian Scotland, including such men as Sir R. 
Anstruther and Mr Sinclair Aytoun, and to the practical and 
hard-headed representatives of English Nonconformity, to 
organise a party, which, while conceding every just right to 
Romanists, will hinder Ultramontanism from becoming the 
guiding principle of state policy. The want of such a party 
was peculiarly felt in the Scotch mortmain business. Nothing 
could be more discreditable than the way in which Parliament 
in its blindness repealed a law which required that before a 
bequest of land could be valid, the deed must be executed sixty 
days before death. Such a party as we have described would 
look into the question of convents and monasteries, the laws of © 
mortmain, pauperism, Catholic reformatories, and the general 
school system of the country, so far as it has come to be per- 
verted for the teaching of Romanism. 

We believe also that English Dissent ought to seek after a 
better organisation of its strength. We are persuaded, as are 
many besides Binney and Spurgeon among Congregationalists, 
that the isolation of the Independent Churches is a great cause 
of weakness and a serious injury, whether in respect of 
doctrine, moral power, or denominational development. One 
of the weekly Baptist papers in 1868 said there was a growing 
desire among many members of that sect for the introduction 
of a Presbyterian order. If they cannot see their way to copy 
the cohesiveness and order peculiar to Presbyterianism, they 
might at least adopt the very conservative organisation of 
American Independency. 

Again, there is a paramount necessity on the part of all the 
Churches to attend more to the theological training of their 
students for the ministry. Ritualism would have had no 
chance in England if there had been any theology in the 
Universities or in the parish pulpits. The Oxford Commis- 
sioners reported twenty years ago that no efficient means 
existed in the University for training candidates for holy 
orders in those studies that belonged peculiarly to their pro- 
fession ; and Archdeacon Sandford said more recently in his 
Bampton Lecture, “We are as a Church without any systematical 
training for the clerical office, and in this respect are consider- 
ably contrasted with almost every other religious body.” 
Bishop Ellicott likewise admits that the study of systematic 
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theology has been far too much neglected in England, Pearson 
and Jackson being its only great theologians. We trust the 
time will soon come when, both in the Church of England and 
among the Dissenters, the pulpit will shew less deficiency in 
that fullness and thoroughness of biblical instruction, and in 
that breadth of doctrinal exposition, which the exigencies of 
the times demand. Let us all hold the living word in a firmer 
grasp, and make it at once the pervading salt of all our institu- 
tions, the atmosphere of all our society, the leaven of all our 
literature, and the light of all our homes. We announce no 
barren truism in pointing to the Bible as the efficient antidote 
to the poison of a pernicious ecclesiasticism ; and if we increase 
our instrumentalities and mature our methods of spiritual dis- 
cipline, ever praying for a more enlarged supply of the Spirit’s 
grace and wisdom, an atmosphere will be created in England 
strong enough to cut the breath of systems like Popery and 
Ritualism. 

Again, Christian ministers ought to take care lest the 
Catholic clergy should succeed in winning the ear of the masses 
by identifying themselves with their social advancement. We 
see Archbishop Manning taking his seat on a public platform 
beside Messrs Odger and Bradlaugh on behalf of the agricul- 
tural labourers, and trying to ingratiate himself with the 
masses as a Churchman who watches the rights of the poor 
and is fighting for their interests, reviving the popular idea of 
the bishop of the Middle Ages who was the tribune as well 
as the pastor of his people. Let the Anglican bishops and 
clergy abate a little of their haughtiness, and shew to the 
struggling classes that the assertion of political rights, the 
redressing of social wrongs, and the application to public life 
of the highest moral laws, are part of the mission of Chris- 
tianity to England. 

In conclusion, we cannot but remark that there is much in 
the signs of the times to encourage us to struggle with all our 
energies against Romanism. We have reached an era which 
‘terminates an order of European society that has existed for 
more than a thousand years—an era in which we have seen 
the complete disseverance of the Papacy from all European 
governments—an era in which every political power which 
recognised the supreme authority of the Holy See has been 
broken down, or forced to abandon its obedience, and in which 
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the Papacy finds itself reduced to a mere spiritual influence, 
while the practical control of life is wrested from its hands. 
Austria has repudiated her concordat ; Italy has risen on the 
ruins of the Papacy; France has been crushed for a genera- 
tion; Spain has begun a new regime of religious liberty and 
evangelistic progress ; while Belgium and Ireland are alike 
powerless to help in the day of Papal extremity. And what 
is more significant still, on the ruins of this ancient dominion, 
a great empire has risen in the very heart of Europe, in which, 
notwithstanding the conservatism of its leaders, principles are 
at work flagrantly opposed to the Church, and which is now 
supporting those principles with the immense weight, not only 
physical but moral, which attaches to the united action of a 
great society. We cannot wonder at the anger of the Vatican 
when it sees, as Mr Froude has described it, Protestant Ger- 
many become the central stone of the arch in the new organi- 
sation of the Continent. But, notwithstanding all these dis- 
asters and humiliations, the Papacy still indulges the confident 
hope that it may gain some new development of spiritual 
strength in the very act of parting with its temporal character; 
for, just at the moment when Pope Pius IX. lost every inch of 
his temporal power, he achieved an absolute dominion over 
human intelligence, while he sharpened all the points of that 
terrible discipline which comes in contact with progress and 
the world. Deprived of monopoly, position, prosperity, the 
Church of Rome has now entrenched herself in domestic life, 
and fights for marriage, the nursery, and the school. She puts 
torth all her strength in this country to get a hold upon 
education, and she nakedly avows the doctrine that the free 
and impartial instruction of the laity in secular knowledge is 
found, in the nineteenth century, to be utterly inconsistent 
with the advancement, or even the existence, of the Roman 
Catholic faith. She has told us she will endure no rival in 
the mind or in the kingdom in which she has ever gained a 
footing. We are far from despising or undervaluing the mis- 
chief she can do ; still we question whether, misled by previous 
successes, she has not fallen into the error of overrating her 
powers of mischief, and mistaken the intenseness of her evil 
will for the extent of her power. The wisdom of the Jesuits 
has been discredited in every nation of Europe. Notwith- 
standing all the backward symptoms of English society— 
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many of them truly formidable and threatening—we cannot 
but believe that Britain is still really Protestant at heart ; for 
numbers, wealth, power, historical traditions, are still on the 
side of the Reformation, and the day is surely far distant when 
the imperial race will bow its head to the yoke of Rome. 
THOMAS CROSKERY. 


Art. II.—The Servant of the Lord in Isaiah. 


ie the October number of the British and Foreign Evan- 

gelical Review for 1872 appeared an article from the pen 
of the Rev. Dr Davidson, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the Free Church College, Edinburgh, in which 
a thoughtful attempt was made to grapple with the difficult 
problem, What are we to understand by “the Servant of the 
Lord” in Isaiah, and especially in chapter fifty-third ? 

The conditions necessary for any satisfactory solution of the 
problem, are very justly and clearly stated by Dr Davidson. 
“ A true answer to the question, Who is the Servant ? must, 
on the one hand, be consistent with the conditions of the pro- 
phecy, and, on the other, with the statements of the New 
Testament.” A clear distinction is drawn between the two 
questions, as put by the critics on the one hand, and by the 
theologians on the other. The question which the critics set 
themselves to investigate is, “To whom did the prophet in his 
own mind attribute the characteristics assigned to the Servant 
of the Lord?” As conceived by the theologians, on the con- 
trary, the question is held to be, “ In whom have the character- 
istics of the Servant been fully united and realised ?” and the 
answer is, “In the Christian Messiah.” With regard to this 
latter answer, it is remarked: “There is none of the better class 
of critics, such as Ewald or Bleek, who does not recognise the 
pertinency of the question, In whom, in fact, the features of 
the Servant are to be recognised, and who does not give the 
same answer to this question as that given by the orthodox 
theologians ;” and Dr Davidson himself distinctly states: “We 
have no difficulty in discovering in whom these truths have 
been first realised. The eunuch demanded of Philip, ‘ Of whom 
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speaketh the prophet this, of himself or of some other man ?’ 
Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at the same scrip- 
ture, and preached unto him Jesus.’” But when we come 
to the other question, Who, according to the plain tenor and 
connection of the whole prophecy, is the direct and immediate 
subject designed by the Servant of the Lord, as understood by 
the prophet himself and by the men of the time whom he 
addressed, the answer, in Dr Davidson’s idea, may turn out 
very different. His view accordingly is: “In truth, we here 
stumble on the familiar distinction of type and antitype. The 
critics find the type, the theologians the antitype. The two 
parties would be in harmony, if it should turn out that the 
prophecy is of the kind called typical.” The prophecy of the 
Servant in the fifty-third chapter he considers to be only 
typically or indirectly Messianic. The Messiah is not the 
primary and direct subject in the prophet’s mind. 


“But what precise subject the prophet had in his mind,” he adds, “it may 
be difficult enough for us to know. We are inclined to think that to him 
the subject was a collective, which he personified. Yet his personification 
of this collective is an advance over a bare collective, and is extremely 
singular. To him Israel was the elect of God, endowed with His Spirit, 
called to a great mission, to serve God and make Him known to the 
world. But Israel was unable for her great design. She sinned and was 
chastised, and now the miseries of her sins had culminated in the dissolu- 
tion of the nation and its captivity. But all through her history there 
was a remnant faithful to the truth, labouring in the direction of her 
mission, yet spending its strength for nought, being opposed and per- 
secuted and sharing all the miseries of the people’s transgressions ; yet 
even in exile faithful, though then trebly afflicted. Here all culminated : 
the sin of Israel and the misery, the faithfulness of Israel and the afflic- 
tion, but the triumph also of the faithfulness. God’s judgments on 
Israel’s sin fell on that faithful kernel in Israel, and it was atoned—her 
warfare was accomplished, her iniquity accepted, and the restoration was 
complete. ‘These are the mighty transactions going on within and upon 
Israel, passing before the prophet’s eye. The prophecy is not directly 
Messianic, but of the kind called typical. Of course,, typical must be 
understood in the sense of materially typical or organic. The prophet 
speaks of the faithful element in Israel ; he speaks of it in the form in 
which he knew it, but his predications regarding it are exhaustive, and 
hence true only of the Messiah ; just as in the 2d or 72d Psalm the 
Psalmist speaks of the kingdom of God and of its King in terms that are 
absolute and realised only in the perfect form of the kingdom, though he 
may have spoken with some actual king, and certainly with an actual 
form of the kingdom, now passed away, in his mind.” 


Here then it is that we join issue with Professor Davidson. 
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Granting, without entering, on the necessary limitations, his 
premiss, that the main point for the critics to determine is, 
What did the prophet in his own mind design by his repre- 
sentation of the Servant of the Lord in Isaiah liii. 7—we 
believe that the view which he and the modern critics take of 
this crucial passage of the Old Testament (where, if the 
Messiah is not consciously present to the writer’s mind, he 
is nowhere), is the very inverse of the truth; it overlooks 
entirely the stage of development which the Messianic idea 
had attained in the days of Isaiah. What we would maintain 
is, that the prophet, and those whom he addressed, understood 
by the Servant depicted in Isa. lii. 12-liii. 12, primarily and 
directly an individual, personal Messiah, whose unmerited 
sufferings were to atone for Israel and for all nations, so that 
He should become “the Lord’s salvation unto the end of the 
earth” (xlix. 6); and, moreover, that the interpretation, put 
forward in the article referred to, involves misapprehension of 
the argument and train of thought in Isaiah’s Later Prophecies, 
(xl.-lxvi.). 


The subject then which we propose in the first place to 


investigate is, the progressive development of the Messianic 
idea in the Old Testament. 

By this we mean, not what we, with all the light which we 
derive from the New Testament and from the fulfilment of the 
prophecies in Christ Jesus, can perceive to be their full mean- 
ing ; but what meaning those to whom they were delivered, 
would reasonably attach to the successive revelations made to 
them, respecting the promised redemption and the Messiah— 
what, so far as we can gather, would be the expectations and 
the knowledge which they would convey to the prophets them- 
selves, and to the more intelligent and spiritually-minded of 
their contemporaries. 

To begin with the first original promise of redemption 
implied in the sentence pronounced on the serpent: “I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel” (Gen. iii. 15). Did “the seed” here signify, 
to the earlier ages of the world, one individual of the woman’s 
offspring by whom the victory over man’s deadly foe was to be 
achiéved for the whole race, or did they regard it as merely 
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holding out to the seed generally, or whole race, the assurance 
that God would, by some means not specified, grant them the 
victory over their foe? The former idea is the one which has 
been most prevalent in our older theology, viz, that the 
individual, personal Christ, as deliverer, was here revealed ; 
while our modern theologians incline to the view that by the 
seed was meant the race of man generally. In the older 
theology, the objective view of the promised salvation was 
more dwelt upon than the subjective; God’s part realised more 
than man’s part; the fulness and freeness of God’s promise 
regarded perhaps too exclusively, without apprehending 
sufficiently man’s responsibility to prepare his mind and will 
concurrently to receive it. The tendency now seems to be to 
the opposite extreme. But it is worthy of observation, how 
from the very first the terms in which the promises are con- 
veyed combine both ideas ; and, pondered and examined with 
eager scrutiny as would be the few and concise sentences in 
which the successive revelations of God’s great purpose were 
couched, how they would lead the anxious inquirer to look, now 
to the objective side, to God, and to the provision which He was 
to make for the recovery of the fallen race of man; and now to 
the subjective side, to the share which man himself was called 
upon to contribute to the accomplishment of this all-important 
end. The true view, accordingly, we are inclined to think, 
lies between that of the older and that of the newer theologians. 
The very ambiguity in the terms employed, such as “seed,” 
seems intended to suggest both ideas, and the necessary and 
close connection between them ; so that, on the one hand, the 
mind, when meditating on the depth of man’s fall and the 
extent of the sin and misery which it has brought upon him, 
was led to feel that the race, if unassisted, could by no exer- 
tion of their own recover themselves, but must have their help 
laid upon One raised above the common level of humanity, 
mighty and able to save. Still, on the other hand, the word 
“seed,” used as it more generally is to denote a collective 
body, suggested that those who were to be partakers of the 
deliverance were not to be altogether passive, but must take an 
active part in appropriating it to themselves, and extending it 
to others. 

If we inquire what, to our first parents, would probably be 
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the understanding of the mode of their deliverance intimated 
in the sentence passed upon the serpent, whether by the seed 
of the woman who should bruise the serpent’s head they would 
understand one individual who should achieve the victory for 
all, or merely that the seed generally, in the collective sense, 
should gain the victory over their enemy, it is difficult to 
decide with any certainty. The first and most obvious 
thought would appear to be that which Eve seems to have 
entertained, that she had received the fulfilment of the promise 
in the first seed which she got—named from this hope Cain, 
or Gotten—fondly imagining that he would win back for him- 
self and his parents, and for all the future race, the blessings 
which had been lost through the fall. Soon, however, this 
pleasing hope must have been dissipated, when Cain, so far 
from removing, added aggravated horror to the penalty of 
death entailed on the race, by the murder of his brother Abel. 

But the important point for the subject of our inquiry con- 
nected with this first revelation, and to which we would beg to 
draw particular attention, as being regulative of the meaning 
which would thence be affixed to the subsequent promises, is 
the light which this first promise casts, not on the mode, but 
on the nature of the deliverance promised—wherein it con- 
sisted. The two evils which the Tempter had brought upon 
man were sin and death. Manifestly, therefore, deliverance 
from sin and death must have been the hope awakened by 
the promise, and restoration to the opposite blessings which 
had been forfeited, righteousness and life. It wasa redemption 
affecting man’s whole being, spiritual] as well as physical. 
This evidently was the light in which Adam viewed it, and to 
which he gave enduring expression in the new name which, 
with reference to the promise, he gave to the woman who had 
first brought death into the world, of “Eve” or Life ; as indeed 
the sacred historian tells us that he so called her, because she 
was constituted by God’s promise “the mother of all living,” 
or “of all life”’ Life, therefore, not merely temporal, but 
life never again to be lost, permanent and eternal, must, if the 
promise had any worthy meaning, have been the expectation 
awakened. 

The next revelation which God gave of His designs of mercy 
to fallen man was the promise given to Abraham, “In thee 
and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 
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These words evidently pointed back to the original promise. 
They are a promise affecting the whole of mankind: “In thy 
seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed ;” and the 
blessing as evidently refers to the original curse, “In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” and gives an 
assurance of its removal from the race. The channel through 
which the blessing was to be conveyed is now defined to be 
Abraham’s seed. But whether this seed was to be one indivi- 
dual, or the collective seed to spring from Abraham, is left 
undefined—designedly so, it would appear, in order to suggest 
the fulness and pregnancy of meaning which we now see to 
be contained in the words. In its truest and deepest meaning, 
the promise, “In thee, and in thy seed,” &c. (since all nations 
are to find in them the lost blessings of righteousness and life), 
must have, as St Paul has taught us, a spiritual meaning. - 
“Tn thee” (Gal. iii. 9), as the father of believers, and the model 
of the righteousness and life attendant on genuine faith—and 
“in thy seed,” the true children of Abraham, who “ walk in 
the steps of the faith of their father Abraham,” shall all be 
blessed. The spiritual seed of Abraham, who are to be the 
medium of blessings to the whole world, are thus indeed a col- 
lective, as St Paul (Gal. iii. 29) shews, but who yet can be fitted 
for their high purpose only by their intimate union with the 
individual “one Seed which is Christ” (ver. 16), through 
whom the blessing has been first procured. It is only by 
having “ put on Christ,” and become “all one in Christ Jesus,” 
that God’s people and church of all nations become “ Abraham’s 
seed, and heirs according to the promise” (vers. 27-29)— 
partakers themselves of the blessing, and fitted to communicate 
it to others. Still, in a lower sense, “in Abraham, and in his 
seed, all the nations of the earth shall be blessed,” since through 
the literal Israel have been transmitted to us all God’s revela- 
tions of Himself and His ways—“ of them, as.concerning the 
flesh, Christ came,” who is our life—and the literal seed of 
Abraham, the historic Israel, though now for a time cast away, 
are to be, when received back again, as “life from the. dead” 
to the whole world. 

The seed of Abraham at all events, however interpreted, 
even in its collective sense, was no lunger the whole seed of 
man, but only a part of that seed through whom the lost 
blessings of righteousness and life were to be restored to the 
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world, and they would, therefore, feel the responsibility laid 
upon them to aim after that righteousness and life which they 
could only be the means of conveying to others, if they were 
first partakers of it themselves. 

The next remarkable stage in God’s revelation of His 
designs, by the hand of Moses, would enforce this responsibility 
in an impressive manner on the chosen seed of Abraham, now 
increased to a great people. Moses is commanded to say unto 
them: “If ye will obey My voice indeed and keep My covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto Me above all people, 
and ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests, and an holy 
nation” (Exod. xix. 5, 6). The purpose for which God made 
them a people—the mission, as we may call it, of Israel—is 
here expressly stated, that they were to be a kingdom, to 
take the lead and rule of others ; and (that there might be no 
doubt as to the nature of the kingdom assigned to them) to be 
priests—themselves to serve God, and to lead others to serve 
Him—to sanctify themselves, that they might be fitted for 
sanctifying others—to be “an holy nation unto the Lord.” 
Nothing, too, could mark more expressively the closeness of the 
relation in which they were to stand to God, and the spirit of 
filial obedience in which Israel was set apart to serve the Lord, 
as a son would his father, than the remarkable expression 
which Moses was commanded to employ in God’s message to 
Pharaoh with regard to the emancipation of His people from 
the bondage of Egypt: “Israel is My son, My first-born.” 

Thus far the expressions employed by Moses favoured the 
collective idea of seed, and led Israel to ponder diligently the 
duty and responsibility incumbent on them, as God’s chosen 
channel for conveying His blessings to the fallen race of man. 
But the great promise which Moses was commissioned to make 
to them for the future, when he himself should be taken from 
them, pointed, on the other hand, as distinctly to the necessity 
for a guide and leader to direct them, to mediate between 
them and God, and unto whom they were commanded to 
hearken in all things—and therefore pointed to an individual. 
In answer to their request that the Lord would no more speak 
to them with His own voice, Moses is instructed to say : “They 
have well spoken that which they have spoken. The Lord 
thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall 
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hearken” (Deut. xviii. 15). The terms of this promise must 
have led them to look forward to one special prophet, such as 
“there arose not again in Israel (until Christ) like unto 
Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face” (Deut. xxxiv. 10) ; 
one who was to redeem His people from oppression and 
bondage ; like Moses, the Mediator of a new law and covenant. 

Still, even here, the collective idea is conjoined with the 
indwidual. For, after the solemn warning given to them by 
the Lord to hearken unto all the words which the prophet 
should speak in His name, it is added: “But the prophet 
which shall presume to speak a word in My name which I 
have not commanded him to speak, or that shall speak in the 
name of other gods, even that prophet shall die” (Deut. xviii. 
20). Here evidently the great Prophet to be raised up like 
unto Moses was to be but the culmination of a succession of 
prophets to be raised up from time to time, as God’s purposes 
and Israel’s necessities required. 

Passing over the intimations given through Jacob and 
Balaam, let us come now to the age of David, and the remark- 
able further disclosures made to him. When proposing to 
build a temple for the Lord, the message was sent to David 
through Nathan the prophet : 

“Shalt thou build Me an house? . . . The Lord telleth thee that 
He will make thee an house. And when thy days be fulfilled, and thou 
shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee which shall 
proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish his kingdom. He shall 
build an house for My name, and I will establish the throne of his king- 
dom for ever. I will be his Father, and he shall be My son . . . and 
thine house and thy kingdom shall be established for ever before thee : 
thy throne shall be established for ever” (2 Sam. vii. 5-16). 

Here, though the promise had undoubtedly a lower proxi- 
mate reference to Solomon, the everlasting duration of the 
promised throne must have led a spiritually-minded man 
like David to surmise in the words something higher than 
Solomon, or a succession of kings like Solomon, could realise, 
and to connect the promise of the seed given to him with 
the former promises—with the “seed” of the woman who was 
to bruise the head of the serpent, and restore to man the 
righteousness and life which he had lost—with the “ seed” of 
Abraham, in whom “all the nations of the earth were to be 
blessed.” This seems manifest from many of his Psalms ; as, 
for instance, Ps. lxi., in which he says of this King what he 
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never could have said of himself or any merely human king: 
“Thou wilt prolong the king’s life, and his years as many 
generations. He shall abide before God for ever” (vers. 6, 7) ; 
Ps, xxi. 4, “The king asked life of Thee, and Thou gavest it 
him, even length of days for ever and ever ;” and still more 
decidedly in Ps. xvi. 10, 11, as explained by Peter, Acts ii. 
25-31, which we shall have occasion to consider more particu- 
larly afterwards. 

The revelation now made to David would confirm to him 
what God’s elevation of himself to the throne must already 
have suggested, that for the accomplishment of Israel’s high 
mission to the nations was needed “a leader and commander 
to the people,” to head and direct all their movements. This 
leader, however, was not to be David himself (though the 
anointed of the Lord), but a seed to be raised up to him when 
he should sleep with his fathers. Henceforth, therefore, the 
seed would be seen by him to be no longer a collective (in the 
first and primary application), but an individual, in whom the 
promises were to find their principal fulfilment, and through 
whom the collective seed, whether of the woman or of Abra- 
ham, would attain to the destined blessings, and Israel, called 
by the Lord, “ My son, My first-born,” would find its high ideal 
realised in One who should stand in so intimate a relation to 
the Almighty that God could say, “I will be his Father, and he 
shall be My Son, and I will establish the throne of his king- 
dom for ever;” or, as paraphrased in Ps. lxxxix. 27, “I will 
make him My First-born, higher than the kings of the earth.” 

What, or what manner of seed this should be who was to 
fulfil these high requirements, must have been a subject of fre- 
quent meditation and diligent search to David; but it was 
after his grievous sin and fall most probably, when by sad ex- 
perience he became more than ever convinced of the utter 
inadequacy of himself, or any frail mortal like himself, to lead 
his people to fulfil their mission of being a “kingdom of 
priests” for others, and “a holy nation” unto the Lord, that 
we may suppose him fitted to receive the oracular announce- 
ment (n’ wm) of the eternal King and Priest, revealed in 
Ps. cx. Here, for the bringing down of all enemies into sub- 
mission to the Lord, he is given in prophetic vision to behold 
One more than human, so far exalted above himself that he 
styles him “my Lord,” who must not only, as a king, par- 
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ticipate in the omnipotence of the Almighty (Jehovah Himself 
saying to him, “Sit thou at My right hand”), but must also be 
“a priest for ever,” that he may sanctify as well as strengthen 
his people, and clothe them with the beauteous garments of 
holiness, and so make them willing in the day of his power to 
fight the battles of the Lord, and aid him in subduing every 
enemy unto God. 

That this Psalm is the composition of David, rests on 
authority which cannot be controverted without overthrowing 
the authority of Christ Himself (Mat. xxii. 43-45), since, as 
Delitzsch and Professor Perowne, in their commentaries on this 
Psalm, have well shewn, Christ’s argument against the Phari- 
sees would otherwise be invalid ; nor can any sound objection 
be raised from the place in the Fifth Book (the most appro- 
priate, as we hope for an opportunity some day to shew) which 
it holds in the present arrangement of the Psalter. 

We have now arrived at a most important stage in the de- 
velopment of the Messianic idea. In this Psalm cx. is seen, 
standing out clearly and unmistakably, an individual, personal 
Messiah, higher than David who acknowledged no superior 
among mere mortals, One “ fairer therefore than the sons of 
men,” ordained to be “a priest for ever,” even as “his kingdom 
was to be established for ever.” This idea, when once implanted 
in David’s mind, and through him in that of God’s people, 
could never agatn be effaced from their consciousness,- but 
must, from this time forth, have formed the leading object of 
their hope and faith, and the standard by which they would 
interpret all former and future revelations concerning God’s 
promised salvation. From this time it was no longer possible 
to waver with regard to the expectation of an individual 
Deliverer and Messiah. Now, and not at a later period (as 
erroneously stated by Delitzsch, and repeated with approbation 
by Professor Perowne in his commentary on Ps, Ixxii.), must 
have taken place “a decisive break between the Messianic hope 
and the existing state of things ; the image of the Messiah was 
painted on the pure sky of the future (though of the immediate 
future) in colours furnished by the contradiction between the 
existing kingdom and its idea, and (as the prospects of Israel 
darkened) it became more and more, so to speak, something 
super-earthly, superhuman, extending into the future, the in- 
visible refuge and the invisible aim of a faith despairing of the 
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present, and thereby rendered more spiritual and more heavenly.” 
Solomon could not be the royal priest intended. David never 
could have called Solomon “ his lord ;” Solomon never had the 
presumption to imagine that he was to be “a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchisedek ;” and the very name, assigned 
him by the Lord, of “Solomon” or Peaceable, for “I will give 
peace and quietness unto Israel in his days” (1 Chr. xxii. 9) 
precluded both father and son from identifying him with the 
warlike Priest and Conqueror of Psalm cx., who was to “judge 
among the heathen, fill the places with the dead bodies, and 
wound the head over the wide earth.” 

We ought perhaps now, in order to preserve more closely 
the continuity of our argument, to pass on immediately to 
Isaiah, and to shew the bearing of the conclusion, which we 
have reached from examination of Psalm cx., on the interpre- 
tation of his prophecies, and the close connection which we 
conceive to exist between them and this Psalm. But even at 
the risk of distracting a little the attention of our readers, 
we must endeavour to remove, and even to turn into an argu- 
ment in our favour, an objection which, if allowed to remain 
unanswered, might prove an obstruction to the cordial reception 
of our main conclusion, that before Isaiah’s days the expecta- 
tion of a Messiah had become familiar to all. 

If Psalm ex., it may be objected, brought into the promi- 
nence for which we contend this idea of a personal Messiah, 
far exalted above a David or Solomon, how come the allusions 
in the other Psalms! to such a Messiah to be at best but 
typical or secondary? The notion on which this objection 
rests we regard as a hurtful error, and one which tends much 
to the misunderstanding of a portion of the Sacred Oracles 
which, from their constant use in the public service of the 
sanctuary, conduced more than any other to mould the 
thoughts and expectations of the children of Israel. The 
revelation made to David and to the Church in Psalm ex. of a 
superhuman King and “ Priest for ever” to arise of his seed, 
could not but affect and colour all his other utterances with 
regard to his seed and people, and must therefore modify very 
considerably the view to be taken of their reference and purport. 

1 Psalm cx. ‘differs from all the other prophetic Psalms, which, in their 


Jirst intention at least, refer to David or Solomon, or some other Jewish 
monarch,” —Professor Perowne’s ‘‘ Commentary on Ps. cx.” 
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Let us once possess ourselves fully of the thought which 
this Psalm cx. makes prominent, that not David, not Solomon, 
in their own persons, but One of their seed was to fulfil the 
high ideal of God’s Anointed, whose spirit and work they were 
in their imperfect measure to emulate and shadow forth, 
and many of the expressions which strike us as hyperbolical 
and unnatural, when understood of the Psalmist himself, be- 
come at once clear and intelligible. Thus in David’s great 
Psalm of thanksgiving unto the Lord (Psalm xviii.), “in the 
day that the Lord delivered him from the hand of all his 
enemies, and from the hand of Saul,” the expectations to 
which he gives utterance in vers. 43, 44, if meant for himself 
personally, certainly appear overweening and extravagant : 

“Thou wilt make! me the head of the heathen ; 
A people whom I have not known shall serve me ; 
As soon as they hear of me, they shall obey me ; 
The strangers shall submit themselves unto me.” 
David never could have fancied that in his own person he was 
to be made the head of the nations; but the moment we see 
that he is identifying himself with his promised seed—as the 
concluding words of the Psalm prove (ver. 50) : 
“Great deliverance giveth He to His King ; 
And sheweth mercy to His Anointed, 
To David, and to his seed for evermore,”— 
the apparent extravagance of the expressions vanishes; and 
the propriety is vindicated of St Paul’s application of the pre- 
ceding verse (49) to the preaching of Christ to the Gentiles 
(Rom. xv. 9): 


“Therefore will I give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, among the heathen, 
And sing praises unto Thy name.” 





1In the Hebrew, the tenses are all Imperfect (Future). In no Psalm 
(except perhaps Psalm cxlii.) has the meaning been more obscured by the 
confusion between the Hebrew tenses, in which the best interpreters; German 
and English, still too frequently indulge. This Triumphal Hymn consists of 
two great divisions of 24 verses each (vers. 1-24 and 27-50) separated by 
two central verses (25,26) setting forth Jehovah as ‘‘ the Lord God of recom- 
pences” (Jer. li. 56). In the former portion David records his own personal 
experience in the past, and the prevailing tense accordingly is the Perfect 
(used as a Preterite.) Founded on this are his assured expectations for the 
Suture, of the complete fulfilment of all God’s promises ‘‘to His Anointed, to 
David, and to his seed for evermore ” (ver. 50), which form the subject of the 
latter portion of the Psalm (ver. 27-50) the prevailing tense in which, 
therefore, is the Imperfect (employed as a Future), 
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Again, let us look at Ps. xvi. in the light reflected upon it 
from the revelation made to David in Ps. cx. When in Ps. 
xvi. 10, 11, we read: 

“Thou wilt not leave my soul to Hades : 

Neither wilt Thou suffer Thy Holy One to see the pit. 

Thou wilt shew me the path of life : 

In Thy presence is fulness of joy ; 

At Thy right hand are pleasures for evermore ”— 
we hesitate at first to ascribe to David such distinct views of 
a future life as these words seem plainly to imply. But once 
let us suppose placed clearly before him, the image presented 
in Ps, cx., of a superhuman seed promised to him, an everlast- 
ing King and Priest, one (as he could not fail to recognise) with 
the promised seed of the woman who should restore life to the 
fallen race of Adam, and our difficulty vanishes. David iden- 
tifying himself, as it were, with his seed, and claiming his share 
in the blessings of life and righteousness which that seed was to 
procure for all, employs Janguage applicable in its full literal 
sense only to Him who could not be “ holden of death,” and to 
himself only as participating in this victory. The justice of 
St Peter's reasoning becomes at once apparent, that in the 
assured hope of an inextinguishable life to which David gave 
utterance in that Psalm, he spoke not of himself, as regarded 
simply in himself, but with full conscious reference to the 
seed that had been solemnly promised him by God : 

“Therefore being a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an 
oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, He would 
raise up Christ to sit upon his throne ; he, seeing this before, spake of the 
resurrection of Christ [and of his own only as involved in that of his seed], 
that His soul was not left to hell, neither His flesh did see corruption ” 
(Acts ii. 30, 31, compared with 2 Sam. vii. 12, 13). 

The key thus placed in our hands by the Apostle Peter, 
enables us to put a far more natural and consistent interpreta- 
tion than the one generally followed, upon several of the pro- 
phetic Psalms. If David in giving utterance in Ps. xvi. to his 
own hopes (as seems the most probable explanation) of a future 
“life, and pleasures for evermore at God’s right hand,” did so 
with a conscious reference to the Messiah, in whose victory 
over death he anticipated his own, we can have no difficulty 
in conceiving that in other Psalms he made the great King 
and Conqueror the direct and primary subject of his contem- 


plation, as in Ps. ii. The King here described has indeed been 
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regarded by many commentators as, in the first instance, David 
himself, who insensibly, and almost unconsciously to himself, 
is led on by the Spirit of God to employ language transcending 
any experience or hopes which he could have for himself, and 
applicable in its full significance only to the Messiah. To use 
the words of Bishop Lowth, who has presented this theory in 
its most plausible form : 


“The subject of the second Psalm is the establishment of David upon 
the throne, agreeably to the Almighty’s decree, notwithstanding the 
fruitless opposition of his enemies. The character which David sustains 
in this poem is two-fold, literal and allegorical. If we read over the 
Psalm first with an eye to the literal David, the meaning appears sufti- 
ciently perspicuous and abundantly illustrated by facts from the sacred 
history. Through the whole, indeed, there is an uncommon fervour of 
language and sublimity in the figures, and now and then the diction is 
exaggerated as if on purpose, to intimate that something of a more 
sublime and important nature lay concealed within. If in consequence 
of this indication we turn our minds to contemplate the internal sense, 
and apply the same passages to the allegorical David, a nobler series of 
events is presented to us,and a meaning not only more sublime, but even 
more perspicuous rises to the view. Should anything at first appear 
bolder and more elevated than the obvious sense would bear, it will now 


at once appear clear, expressive, and admirably adapted to the dignity 
of the higher subject.” 


There is, indeed, a high probability in the view which makes 
this Psalm, as all the other Psalms in the First Book, to be the 
composition of David. But there is a fatal objection to the 
explanation which represents David as the primary subject of 
the Psalm. Had Bishop Lowth adverted to the striking words 
in verse 7: 


“The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art My Son, 
This day have I begotten thee ;” 


and observed how manifestly they are borrowed from the 
message which Nathan was commissioned to deliver to David, 
“T will be his Father—and he shall be My Son” (2 Sam. vii. 
14), he could not have failed to see, that not David himself, 
but his seed to be raised up when he slept with his fathers, 
must be the direct primary subject whom he had in view in Ps. 
ii., to whom the heathen were to be given “as his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession.” 

The true view we believe to be the very inverse of that 


1 Lowth de Sacr. Poesi Hebr. Lect: xi. 
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which has met with such general acceptance. David reflecting 
on the enmity and opposition which, as God’s anointed king, 
his own rule had met with from the enemies of the Lord, is 
thus prepared for the prophetic vision vouchsafed to him, of the 
still greater enmity and opposition which the perfect rule of the 
Messiah would encounter at its first establishment; and beholds 
all “the heathen and peoples with their kings and rulers,” 
rising in tumultuous rebellion “against the Lord and against 
His Anointed,” and vainly striving to cast off their dominion. 
Such is the scene which meets the astonished gaze of the pro- 
phet, and which he places in the foreground of the picture, 
“Why do the heathen rage ?” &c.—for which his own kingdom 
and fortunes formed but the background and typical basis for 
his delineation. 

Still more necessary does it appear to be to depart from the 
interpretation which holds that David’s sufferings, not those 
of the Messiah, form the primary subject in Ps. xxii. It seems 
impossible to suppose, without ascribing to David the most 
extravagant hyperbole, that he ever meant to describe his own 
sufferings in the terms he employs. When was he ever 
reduced to such extremity as to be constrained to break forth 
in the despairing ery, “ My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
suken me?” (ver. 1). When were his “ hands and feet pierced” 
(ver. 16), or he stripped naked, and his “garments parted” 
among his enemies ? (ver. 18). But above all, what could ever 
have led him to indulge the presumptuous hope, that in conse- 
quence of his sufferings and the deliverance vouchsafed to him, 
“all the ends of the world” would be led to “remember and turn 
unto the Lord” (ver. 27), and that the sacrificial feast, which 
he should in consequence institute, would be of such saving and 
supernatural efficacy, that “ the meek would eat and be satisfied, 
and their hearts live for ever” (ver. 26), that “ the fat on earth 
would eat and worship,” nay, that those who were “ going down 
to the dust,” and could not “ keep alive their own soul (ver. 29) 
would bow down before him” as their preserver? How much 
more simple and natural is the supposition that David, divin- 
ing from his own experience the intense hostility and opposition 
which He who was to “bruise the head” of man’s great enemy, 
must sustain in the Conflict with the powers of evil, is led by 
tke Spirit of God to realise to himself, as if present in the 
midst of them, “the sufferings of Christ and the glories that 
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should follow,” and to identify himself.as it were with the 
sufferer. If to the poet, to the dramatist, to the historian even 
as Livy or Josephus), it is permitted to throw himself into the 
circumstances, and to put words into the mouth of the 
personages he would bring before his readers, expressive of the 
sentiments by which he conceives them to have been animated 
— if the tragic actor can enter with such intense sympathy into 
the character and feelings of the person he represents, as to 
make them his own for the time, and all but identify himself 
with him, why should the same power and privilege be denied 
to the sacred writers ? 

The engrossing subject which occupied the prominent place 
in David’s thoughts, ever since the gracious intimation made 
to him by God through Nathan the prophet, must have been 
the promised Seed, whose “throne was to be everlasting,” to 
whom God was to be a “ Father,” and He to be God’s “ Son” 
(2 Sam. vii. 14); supplemented, as it was afterwards, by the 
further revelation (Psalm cx.), that the throne He was to 
occupy was the throne of the Lord, from which He was to go 
forth with “the Lord at His right hand” (ver. 5), as king and 
“priest,” with “a willing people,” clothed in priestly garments 
of beauty and holiness, “a kingdom of priests,” to bring all 
the earth into subjection to the Lord. That this triumphant 
hope must have formed a prominent theme in the hymns 
which, as “ the sweet psalmist of Israel,” David dedicated to the 
service of God and the encouragement of the faith of the 
people, it would have been impossible to doubt, even had he 
not expressly testified it himself in his “last words” (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 2-5), which he bequeathed as his parting legacy to 
Israel : 

“The Spirit of the Lord spake in me, 

And His word was on my tongue ; 

The God of Israel said, 

The Rock of Israel spake to me : 
A Ruler over men, Righteous, 
A Ruler in the fear of God ; 
And as the light of morning, when the sun ariseth, 
A morning without clouds ; 
From the brightness, from the rain [springs] verdure from 

the earth ;— 
For is not so my house with God 4 


For an everlasting covenant He hath made to me, 
Ordered in all things and sure, 
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For this is all my salvation and all my desire,— 
For will He not make it to grow ?” 


In these words (unless we will charge him with the mere 
platitude of saying, that “a ruler must be just”), David him- 
self declares what had been the great subject of his Psalms, the 
sum and substance of his faith and hope, to which he looked 
forward as “all his salvation and all his desire ; ” the advent, 
namely, of “a Ruler over men, righteous, One ruling in the 
fear of God ;” or, as amplified by Jeremiah (xxiii. 5, 6), who 
is fond of reproducing the utterances of earlier prophets : 


“ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
That I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, 
And a King shall reign and prosper, 
And shall execute judgment and justice in the earth. 
And this is the name whereby He shall be called, 
Tue Lorp our RignTEOUSNEss.” 


The last Psalm which we shall notice, on the interpretation 
of which a clear light is thrown by the previous Psalms, is that 
remarkable one of Solomon’s, Psalm Ixxii., which closes the 
Second Book of Psalms. Of this Psalm, if we keep in mind the 
knowledge which he inherited from his father, the direct, pri- 


mary subject contemplated by the writer could not have been, 
as usually interpreted, Solomon himself, but “the predicted 
Son of God” (2 Sam. vii. 14; Ps. ii. 7), to whom (as David 
in Ps. ii.) he knew that he, in his kingly capacity, was “made 
like” (dgwmomuévog r@ vig rod @zod, conformed to the Son of 
God, Heb. vii. 3), in order to foreshadow typically, as the war- 
like David the earlier, so the peaceful Solomon the latter, 
phase of Messiah’s kingdom.' “The King” and “ King’s Son,” 
to whom Solomon directed his eye and the eyes of his people, 
“in whose days righteousness should flourish, and abundance 
of peace so long as the moon endureth” (ver. 7), whose 


1 Such seems to have been the view of those who arranged the first two 
books of the Psalter (Ps. i.—-lxxii.), as indicated by the Psalms which they 
place at the beginning and end of the Collection, and the note appended to 
the last. The Psalms selected seem especially those which ‘‘ the pen of the 
ready writer had indited touching the King” (Ps. xlv. 1). At the opening of 
the Collection, Psalm ii. gives the keynote of the whole, the inauguration of 
the King, but ‘‘ruling in the midst of his enemies.” At the close, in Psalm 
lxxii, faith sees all enemies forced to “‘ lick the dust,” ‘‘ the souls of the 
needy redeemed,” Messiah’s kingdom established in ‘‘ peace and righteous- 
ness,” and his ‘‘name” destined to ‘‘endure for ever.”” When all this has 
been fulfilled, ‘‘ The prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are ended.” 
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dominion should extend “ from sea to sea, and from the river 
[Euphrates, the utmost limit of the [sraelitish kingdom] to 
the ends of the earth” (ver. 8), before whom “ all kings should 
fall down, and all nations serve” (ver. 11), and in whom “ all 
men shall be blessed, and all nations call Him blessed” (ver. 
17)—Solomon could never, without the grossest arrogance 
and exaggeration, have meant for himself. “A greater than 
Solomon is here ;” whom, in certain features of His reign and 
kingdom, here depicted, Solomon was conscious that he was 
destined by God to prefigure. 

We have dwelt the longer on these Psalms in order to shew 
the important bearing on their interpretation of the revelation 
made to David in Psalm cx., which brought out so clearly 
to his consciousness, and that of the Church, the idea of a 
personal Messiah, an eternal King and Priest, One higher than 
himself or Solomon or any merely human monarch. All the 
passages which we have quoted (with the exception, perhaps, 
of Psalm xvi.) were applied by the ancient Jews and Rabbins 
to the Messiah. If our older commentators erred in attribut- 
ing to those who lived under the Mosaic dispensation a clearer — 
discernment of the import of the revelations made to them 
than their circumstances would warrant, the tendency at 
present is as unduly to depreciate their spiritual discernment, 
and to forget that the psalmists and prophets represented the 
highest intelligence of their age, and had their thoughts con- 
tinually bent on the study of their sacred oracles, “ searching 
what, or what manner of time, the Spirit of Christ which was 
in them did signify,” but at the same time clearly discerning 
the subject itself of which they testified, viz., “ the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glories that should follow” (1 Pet. i. 11). If, 
on the principles of a modern school of interpreters, Abraham 
could not see in the revelations made to him “the Lord's day 
and be glad” (John viii. 56); if he and the other patriarchs 
were incapable of seeing, in the promise of a land made to 
them and to their seed, a deeper meaning, and a personal 
interest, to each of them individually, in “a better country, 
that is, an heavenly” (Heb. xi. 16), either they, or our Lord 
and His apostles, are in error ; and, according to the canon so 
justly laid down by Professor Davidson, that in every such 
question “a true answer must, on the one hand, be consistent 
with the conditions of the prophecy, and, on the other, with 
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the statements of the New Testament,” we can have no doubt 
which is mistaken. 


Let us now proceed to the consideration of Isaiah, and the 
light which the conclusion reached casts upon his prophecies, 
Had the universal prevalence of the expectation thus induced, 
for centuries before Isaiah’s days, of a personal, individual 
Messiah, received the attention which it merits, Professor 
Davidson and our modern critics would not have found so 
great difficulty in interpreting the description of the Servant 
of the Lord in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah as referring 
primarily to the Messiah, directly and consciously in the 
prophet’s mind and in that of all his readers. Nay, from 
Isaiah himself it is evident that a personal Messiah, as the 
promised seed of David, was the universal belief in his days, 
as these words in his great prophecy of Immanuel demon- 
strate (chap. fx. 6, 7) : 

“ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given ; 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder ; 

And his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 

The Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no end, 
Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, 

To order it, and to establish it, 

With judgment and with justice, 

From henceforth, even for ever.” 

But the point to which we are desirous of drawing par- 
ticular attention, is the intimate connection and dependence 
of Isaiah’s prophecies on the previous revelations, and espe- 
cially on Psalm cx. They are but the development and 
enlargement of what is there contained in germ. The leading 
ideas in both his great prophecies of the Messiah—the Im- 
manuel in the earlier prophecies, and the Servant of God in 
the later—seem to be but the unfolding of the ideas already 
contained in Psalm cx., in connection with the previous 
intimations. 

The former of these, the Immanuel, is strikingly similar to 
what had been foretold to David. Is “a child to be born, a 
son to be given, of whose government there shall be no end, 
upon the throne of David, from henceforth even for ever” 
(Is. ix. 6,7)? To David, Nathan had intimated a “seed” to 
e raised up to him, whose “throne should be established for 
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ever” (2 Sam. vii. 13). Was this “Branch out of the stem of 
Jesse” (Is. xi. 1) to stand in so intimate a relation to the Lord 
as to share His very names, “ Wonderful, the Mighty God 
(comp. x. 21), Everlasting Father” (Is. ix. 6)? To David, the 
Lord had said of his seed through Nathan, “I will be his 
Father, and he shall be My Son” (2 Sam. vii. 14), and to 
David himself, that He would invite him to share His throne, 
“Sit thou at My right hand” (Ps. cx. 1). Did David, as we 
have seen, identify his promised “seed” with the “seed of the 
woman ?” Isaiah discloses the more specific significance of 
this designation, “ Behold the virgin conceiving and bearing a 
son” (Is. vii. 14). Did David, did Solomon recognise in their 
seed the seed promised to Abraham, in whom “all the nations 
of the earth should be blessed” (Ps. Ixxii. 17)? Isaiah testifies 
of the “ root of Jesse,” that “it shall stand for an ensign of the 
peoples ; to it shall the Gentiles seek” (Is. xi. 10). If David 
saw foreshadowed in his reign the earlier warlike aspect 
of Messiah’s kingdom (Ps. ii. 9, ex. 5, 6), while Solomon draws 
from his own a picture of its final peaceful state (Ps. lxxii. 3, 4), 
Isaiah combines both phases of Messiah’s kingdom. “He shall 
smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath 
of his lips shall he slay the wicked” (Is. xi. 4). “Yet his 
name shall be called the Prince of Peace” (Is. ix. 6). “With 
righteousness shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity 
for the meek of the earth” (Is. xi. 4). The primeval peace 
and concord shall be restored. “The wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid” (Is. xi. 6). 
Every feature of the Messiah which ancient predictions 
had pourtrayed is here reproduced except one, that he was to 
be a priest—to offer sacrifice, and himself to suffer and “be 
bruised in bruising the head” of the Arch-Enemy of man; that 
he was to be “a worm, and no man; a reproach of men, and 
despised of the people,” and to be “brought into the dust of 
the earth” (Ps. xxii. 6, 15). This aspect of the Messiah was 
reserved for the corresponding companion portrait which forms 
the grand central figure in the Later Prophecies of Isaiah. 
But for this he was no less indebted to David who had antici- 
pated him, and specially in Psalm cx. The further revelation 
there made to David with regard to him who was to “ wound 
the head of the enemy over the wide earth,” and to bring all 
VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXVI. D 
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into subjection to God was, that he must also be “a Priest for 
ever after the order. of Melchisedek ”—a priest, whose office it 
is to make atonement for sin, and reconcile sinners to God. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark how exactly this agrees with 
the description of the Servant of God in Isaiah liii, who as a 
priest is there represented as “making his soul an offering 
for sin” (ver. 10), the priceless sacrifice which he offers unto 
the Lord being himself, as a “lamb” without blemish, meekly 
submitting “to the slaughter,” “wounded for his people’s 
transgressions, and bruised for their iniquities,” “ bearing the 
sin of many, and making intercession for the transgressors.” 

These two sublime prophecies of the Messiah, forming each 
the grand central picture respectively of the two divisions of 
Isaiah, his earlier and later prophecies, are thus complementary 
of each other; unfolding, the former Messiah’s kingly, the 
latter his priestly, character. Both evidently derive from the 
same source—the previous revelation made to David in Psalm 
ex., in which both are combined. This psalm obviously formed 
a favourite subject of Isaiah’s meditations, on which we may 
suppose his mind frequently and fondly to have dwelt, search- 
ing what, or what manner of personage the Spirit did signify, 
when it testified of One uniting the omnipotence of a king 
who shares the throne of the Almighty, with the ministering 
service of a priest, until by the Spirit of God the Prophet was 
enlightened to fill up the outline which had been sketched by 
the Psalmist. 

We may remark, in passing, the additional argument thus 
furnished—for a conclusion resting on evidence stronger than 
can be adduced for the genuineness of any other work of 
antiquity—that the Earlier and Later Prophecies of Isaiah 
both emanate from one and the same author. 

But we have not yet exhausted the coincidences between 
Isaiah and Psalm cx., and the debt which the Prophet owes 
to David. In Psalm cx. we find at length the question 
solved which had so long waited for solution, Was the seed 
promised to the woman, that should bruise the head of the 
great enemy of God and man, an individual, or collective ? 
Was one to be born greater than all others, who was. to 
achieve the victory over evil for the many, or were thé many 
themselves to carry on the conflict, in dependence on God’s 
help, till it ended in victory? The position which God had 
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assigned to David in calling him to be king and pastor to his 
people, had contributed to open his eyes to the truth. The 
mission assigned to God’s Israel and people was, to be “a 
kingdom of priests” unto him, to bring back into submission 
to the Lord and to righteousness the nations who had departed 
from both. For this their high mission, however, time had 
shewn that the people, the collective body, of themselves were 
inadequate. They needed a king and captain to take the lead, 
and to train and fit them for their arduous task; and to 
David himself, as the anointed of the Lord, this work had so 
far been consigned. But in meditating on his responsibility, 
especially (as we have already remarked) after his sad sin and 
fall, David felt how incompetent he was to accomplish this task, 
and was thus prepared for the revelation God made to him. 
To overcome the mighty power of evil, it needed a king 
endowed with the omnipotence of the Almighty Himself. To 
atone for, to cleanse, to intercede for the sinful people, a priest 
was needed, endowed with everlasting life—“a priest for 
ever” to carry on and complete the work till the end of time ; 
to make “a willing people in the day of his power ”—a people 
clothed with priestly garments of beauty and holiness—pure, 
sparkling, numerous as the dewdrops from the womb of the 
morning, reflecting each a miniature image of the risen sun. 

Here then we have presented the two apparently conflict- 
ing, yet truly harmonising, ideas of a collective and individual 
Seed, and in their true relations to each other: an Israel, a 
kingdom of priests—but out of whom must rise a true Israel 
[“ soldier of God,” Gesen.], a King and Priest combined in one 
person, to guide and sanctify them ; a body, each of whose 
members has its work assigned it to perform—but which 
requires a head to direct it; “Israel, My son, My first-born,” 
called to be obedient in all things as a child to a father, and 
with willing cheerful heart to finish His work—but who must 
first learn what true filial obedience is by previously seeing it 
realised in Him who is the true Only-begotten Son and First- 
born of God, “ the brightness of His Father's glory, the express 
image of His person.” 

Now this is the very theme which Isaiah takes up to amplify 
and expound in his later prophecies. “Jerusalem,” in the 
opening of his great theme (chap. xl. 2), has a. “warfare to 
accomplish,” a conflict to wage with the idolatry and wicked- 
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ness of the nations of the earth. In chap. xli. 8, 9, Israel 
[collective] is thus addressed : 
“Thou, Israel, art My servant, 

Jacob whom I have chosen, 

The seed of Abraham My friend, 

Thou whom I have taken from the ends of the earth, 

And called thee from the chief men thereof, 

And said unto thee, Thou art My servant.” 


The office which is assigned to Israel as God’s servant, is 
then described (xlii. 1, 6, 7) but in its high and perfect ideal, 
the terms of which in their fulness have been realised in 
Christ alone, but which as being the standard to which the 
Church is called to aspire, apply to both people and leader 
[body and head]: 

1 “ Behold My servant whom I uphold, 
Mine elect in whom My soul delighteth ; 
I have put My Spirit upon him ; 
He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. 
I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, 
And will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, and give thee 
For a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles ; 
To open the blind eyes, 
To bring out the prisoners from the prison, 
And them that are in darkness out of the prison-house.” 

But now turning from the high ideal of His servant Israel 
to the sad reality which the actual Israel before Him exhibited, 
the Lord says (ver. 18) : 

“ Hear, ye deaf ; and look, ye blind, that ye may see. 
Who is blind but My servant ? 
Or deaf as My messenger that I send ? 
Who is blind as the devoted one, 
And blind as the Lord’s servant ? 
Seeing many things, but thou observest not ; 
To open? ears,—but he heareth not.” 


Instead of opening the ears of others, “he heareth not” 
himself; instead of bringing out the prisoners from the prison, 
“They are all of them snared in holes [themselves], 
And they are hid in prison-houses” (ver. 22). 
Here then the necessity is brought out and made clearly 
apparent, for an Israel to rise out of Israel—a true Servant of 


1 «To open ears,” i.e., of others. It cannot mean “his own ears,” for this 
is expressly denied of Tsrael, ‘‘ Yea of old thine ear was not opened” (xlviii. 8). 
The Lord’s true Servant is made in contrast to say, ‘‘ The Lord hath opened 
mine ear to hear as the learners ” (ch. 1. 5). 
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the Lord to come forth to fit His servant Israel for accom- 
plishing the work which had been allotted him. Accordingly, 
in the progress of the dramatic action of ,his prophetic poem, 
this is what is so beautifully carried out by Isaiah. It is at 
the close of the first of the three great sections (or Books, as 
Ewald calls them) of nine chapters each, into which he divides 
his prophecy—in ch. xlviii—that the Messiah is made to step 
forth as THE SERVANT of the Lord. 

But we must go back a little in order to understand some of 
the expressions, and the train of thought in that chapter. 
The Lord, in proof of His foreknowledge and power, had pre- 
dicted, long before the event (xli. 2, 25, xliv. 28), the deliver- 
ance of Israel from the mighty power of Babylon by Cyrus whom 
He was to raise up and strengthen for this purpose, in order that 
by its fulfilment the faith of Israel might be strengthened to 
believe and accept the greater deliverance by the coming of 
the Lord; by which, freed itself from the bondage of sin, 
Israel might be prepared, in dependence on God’s guidance 
and strength, to fulfil its grand mission as “a kingdom of 
priests,” to “ open the blind eyes” of the nations and bring all 
into subjection to the Lord.” “The former things” (xlii. 9, 
xlviii. 3, the deliverance from Babylon) are then represented 
as all accomplished, “ Bel has bowed down, and Nebo stooped,” 
and a pean of triumph has been sung over the “ daughter of 
Babylon,” brought down to “sit in the dust” (xlvi., xlvii.). Israel 
is now called upon to consider “ the new things,” for the certain 
accomplishment of which the exact fulfilment of “the former 
things,” so long before predicted, furnishes a sure guarantee.' 

1 This compels us to date the authorship of this prediction at a period so 
long prior to the age of Cyrus as to preclude the possibility of foreseeing his 
rise and conquests through mere human sagacity, unless we will render the 
whole argument of the first nine chapters nugatory and ridiculous. The 
validity of Jehovah’s exclusive claim to prescience in His challenge to the 
idols (xli. 2-4, 22, 23, 26, 27, xlviii. 3-7, 14-16) rests on this priority ; so does 
the charge of obstinate unbelief preferred against Israel (xlviii, 4, 6-8, 18 ; 
liii. 1-3), in rejecting the promised redemption through Messiah, after the 
truth of that earlier promised deliverance from Babylon shall have been so 
signally verified by the event. The history of Ezra, too, on the supposition of a 
Pseudo-Isaiah dating a few years previous to the fall of Babylon, must be a for- 
gery, since it records a proclamation of Cyrus (Ezra i. 2-4), containing a public 
acknowledgment of ‘‘ Jehovah, the God of Israel” as ‘‘the [true] God,” to whom 
he owed all his conquests, and in obedience to whose charge he gave orders for 


rebuilding the temple at Jerusalem—an acknowledgment which could never 
have been extorted from a heathen monarch except on the most irrefragable 
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Twice, with reiterated energy, the Lord presses this upon 
Israel in chap. xlviii. (in the two equal sections, of 11 verses 
each, into which it is divided), earnestly beseeching them to 
give up their hardness of heart and unbelief, and to listen to 
the greater salvation now offered : 

1 “ Hear ye this, O house of Jacob, 
Which are called by the name of Israel, 
3 I declared the former things from the beginning ; 
I did them suddenly, and they came to pass. 
4 Because I knew that thou art obstinate, 
And thy neck is as an iron sinew, and thy brow brass.” 


The prediction of these “former things” and their fulfil- 
ment are the pledge and earnest of the certain fulfilment of 
the “new things” which he now declares, and of which they 
were equally ignorant till he foretold them : 

6 “TI have shewed thee new things from this time, 


Even hidden things, and thou didst not know them. 
8 For I knew that thou wouldest deal very treacherously.” 


Again, in the second section of the chapter, beginning with 
ver. 12, the Lord urges as before upon Israel : 


“ Hearken unto Me, O Jacob, 
And Israel, My called ;” 


and in order if possible to overcome their continued obduracy, 
recounting once more how exactly had been fulfilled all that 
had been foretold about Cyrus (vers. 14, 15), He again entreats 
them : , 


16 “ Come ye near unto me, hear ye this.” 


And now, it is, after these repeated calls on Israel to “ hear,” 
that the Messiah at length, impatient at the persevering 
“deafness” of “the messenger that God sends” (xlii. 19), 
is made to start forth from the side of the Lord “in the 
shadow of whose hand he had been hid” hitherto (xlix. 2), and 


to exclaim : 


“ And now the Lord God hath sent me, and His Spirit”? (xlviii. 16). 





evidence afforded him of the antiquity and genuineness of Isaiah’s ‘‘ Later 
Prophecies.” 

! That this is the correct rendering, equivalent to ‘‘The Lord God hath 
sent me with His Spirit,” is confirmed by comparison with lxi. 1, where the 
Messiah in like manner says of Himself, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me, because He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted.” The striking 
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Accordingly, the second great act of the drama begins (in 
chap. xlix.) with the Messiah coming forward openly and calling 
on the distant nations (since his own would not hear) to listen 
to him, as the true Servant of God, the true Israel: 


1 “Listen, O isles unto me, 
And hearken, ye people from far ; 
The Lord hath called me from the womb ; 
And He hath made my mouth like a sharp sword ; 
In the shadow of His hand hath He hid me ; 
In His quiver hath He hid me, 
And said unto me, Thou art My Servant, 
Israel, in whom I will be glorified.” 


Finally, the distinction of the Individual from the Collective 
Israel is brought out in the most unmistakable manner: 


5 “ And now saith the Lord, 
That formed me from the womb to be His Servant, 
To bring Jacob again to Him, 
And yet Israel will not be gathered to Him. 
And He said, It is a light thing that thou shouldest be My Servant, 
To raise up the tribes of Jacob, 
And to restore the preserved of Israel : 
I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, 
That thou mayest be My salvation unto the end of the earth.” 


And now it is at length, when the prophet had fully prepared 
his readers to distinguish the true individual Israel and 
Servant of the Lord from the collective Israel and servant, and 


dramatic representation in xlix. 16—by which, at the critical moment, 
when through man’s failure God’s purpose of salvation seemed about to 
fail, the Lord Himself interposes and manifests Himself as coming, in the 
coming of His Messenger—could not fail to attract attention, and, we 
might expect, would be alluded to by subsequent prophets. Accordingly we 
find Zechariah has several times brought in suddenly, in a like startling 
manner, the Lord’s Messenger whom He has sent, using almost the same 
words as in Isaiah, ‘‘ And ye shall know that the Lord of hosts hath sent 
me,” and who seems closely identified with the Lord Himself in ii, 10, 11 
(comp. ii. 8, 9, iv. 9, vi. 15). Still more clearly Malachi iii. 1, identi- 
fies the Messenger whom the Lord sends with the Lord Himself, and his 
coming with the coming of the Lord : 


** And the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to His temple, 

Even the Messenger of the covenant whom ye delight in.” 
The whole representation in Malachi is evidently borrowed from Isaiah. 
An earthly messenger is in both cases sent to prepare the way of the coming 
Lord (Isaiah xl. 3 ; Malachi iii. 1). Compare further “‘ the Messenger of the 
covenant” of Malachi iii. 1, with ‘‘ the Messenger that I send ” (Isaiah xlii. 19, 
whose unfulfilled office Messiah takes), and ‘‘I will give thee for a covenant 
of the people” (Isaiah xlix. 8). 
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had introduced him personally on the stage, that in the grand 
central chapter of the whole (for ch. liii. is the exact middle 
chapter of these twenty-seven—or 3 X 9—-chapters) the Lord 
is represented (in lii. 13 with which ch. liii. should begin) as 
directing all eyes to His Messiah : 
“Behold, My Servant shall deal prudently, 
He shall be exalted and extolled, and be very high,” Kc. 

If the Servant here intended be not an individual, but a 
collective, the author could not have taken more effectual 
means to mystify his readers, and to lead to a misconception 
of his meaning. If we must assume with Dr Davidson the 
subject which the prophet had in his mind to be “a collective 
which he personified,” most justly has he characterised the 
personification as “extremely singular.” 

The doctrine, too, which the passage is made to teach is 
strangely at variance with the rest of the teaching of Holy 
Scripture. The question which the awakened conscience is ever 
asking is, “ How can man be justified with God?” (Job xxv. 4) 
and the answer of Scripture is explicit : “In thy sight shall no 
man living be justified ” (Ps. cxliii. 2). “Noman can by any 
means redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom for him 
. . . . that he sbould still live for ever, and not see corruption. 
But God will redeem my soul from the grave ; for He will take 
me” [to Himself, as He did Enoch] (Ps. xlix. 7,9, 15). But 
the answer of the prophet in this passage, it seems, is, Man can 
justify himself, Israel shall justify Israel ; nay, one part justify 
the other. The faithful portion by their sufferings redeem the 
mass, and give a ransom for their souls. “By his knowledge 
shall My righteous Servant [‘the faithful of Israel’] justify 
many ” (liii. 11). 

We must now draw special attention to a part of this 
prophecy which proves how untenable is the theory under 
consideration. Dr Davidson, we are happy to observe, agrees 
with us in the alteration of the rendering of lili. 1: “ Who 
believed what we heard ?”' and remarks that these are the 

1 It is strange that the rendering ‘‘report”’ should still be retained by such 
scholars as Ewald, Knobel, Seinecke, &e., since it is both inconsistent 
with the context and with the invariable usage of the Hebrew word, and of the 
corresponding @x0% in all the passages of the New Testament adduced in favour 
of this rendering. (See Forbes’s ‘‘ Symmetrical Structure of Scripture,” p. 


315, and Hengstenberg’s second edition of his ‘‘ Christology,” vol. ii. p. 274, 
of English Translation. T. & T. Clark). 
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words of “ Israel of the conversion, now believing, and looking 
back upon their time of unbelief.” But he has failed to advert 
to their importance as connected with the end of chap. lii., the 
last three verses of which, as already remarked, ought never to 
have been disjoined from chap. liii., since they form the com- 
mencement of the prophecy. Let us bring the two verses 
into juxtaposition, and observe the striking contrast between 
the reception accorded by the Gentiles to the Servant of the 
Lord, and the redemption wrought out by his sufferings, with 
that given to them by the Jews (as rendered still more apparent 
by the parallelism of the corresponding lines) : 
“ For that which had not been told them they have seen ; 
And that which they had not heard they have considered. 
Who [of us, Jews] believed that which we heard ? 
And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed ?” 

The Servant of the Lord (it is said, lii. 13-15) “shall be 
exalted and extolled” in proportion to the previous humilia- 
tion and depreciation which he had undergone, and be received 
and regarded with reverence and admiration by “ many 
nations,” and their “kings,” who “shall shut their mouths at 
him,” having had their eyes opened to see, and their ears to 
hear, the redemption wrought by God through His Servant, 
though prepared for it by no previous prophecies and dispen- 
sations of God; while, what the Jews so often heard 
announced to them in the word of God, they would not 
“believe,” nor see “ revealed in it the arm of the Lord.” 

Here Isaiah distinctly affirms that the Servant of the Lord, 
and the redemptive influences of his atoning sufferings, are to 
be recognised and accepted by the Gentiles first, while the 
Jews will reject them, and only at a later period give up 
their unbelief. If by the Servant, therefore, is meant ~“‘ the 
faithful of Israel” among the captives in Babylon, it follows 
that their sufferings during the captivity, according to the 
prophet’s assertion, were to avail for the Gentiles, and to be 
accepted by them as atoning for their sins ; while their 
redemptive influence was to be rejected by the mass of 
Israel. This is too absurd to be maintained even by the 
Jews, to whom, I believe, we owe the invention of this collec- 
tive theory, in order to evade the striking fulfilment of the 
prophecy in Christ Jesus, though all the older Rabbins recog- 
nised in it the Messiah. No alternative remains, so far as we 
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can see, but to apply the passage directly to the Messiah, as 
both context and fulfilment require. 

We invite special attention to this argument, which is 
equally valid against a collective of prophets, or any other of 
the devised explanations of the Servant of the Lord in Isaiah 
liii., except the Messiah, And if, as we believe, there is no 
escape from its force, we possess here a clear, unassailable 
prediction of a suffering Messiah, and a powerful argument to 
press upon every candid Jew, whether, since the greatest of 
his prophets has expressly predicted that the Messiah would 
be rejected for a time by the mass of his countrymen, the 
despised Jesus of Nazareth be not that Messiah. 

Dr Davidson’s conception of the Servant in Isaiah liii. is 
thus the very inverse of that which I believe the prophet to 
have designed. The passage is directly Messianic; typically, 
or secondarily only, applicable to Israel, or the Church. The 
Servant, at this stage of the argument, is not primarily a 
collective, the “faithful” part of Israel, who, by working out 
through their atoning sufferings redemption for the mass, are 
thereby a type of the individual Servant, the Messiah (who, in 
realising the high ideal of the servant of the Lord, would 
have merely to supplement and complete the work already in 
part accomplished); but, in the prophet’s intention, the Ser- 
vant is consciously and primarily an individual, who, in the 
proved failure and inability of Israel to fulfil their high ideal 
of being a “kingdom of priests” unto the Lord, shall, as God’s 
true King and Priest, become the type and exemplar to which 
Israel must be conformed, and whose Spirit they must receive 
to dwell within them, in order to fulfil their sacred mission. 

The lesson thus taught by Isaiah, it will be seen, is one for 
all times and all ages; as new and as important for the 
admonition of the Church of to-day, as in the form which it 
bore in the days of the prophet. “The servant of the Lord,” 
if he is to accomplish the great end for which God from the 
beginning chose Israel, must, like Him who alone has realised 
the true ideal, “not strive nor cry, nor let his voice be 
heard in the streets,” “ but be gentle unto all men” (2 Tim. ii. 
24); he must prove “a light of the Gentiles, and God’s salvation 
unto the ends of the earth” (Acts xili. 47, and xxvi. 18) ; and 
though nothing in the way of merit or atonement is to be 
claimed for his sufferings, he must yet, “as Christ laid down 
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His life for us,” be ready to “ lay down his life for the brethren” 
(1 John iii, 16), to have “fellowship with Christ’s sufferings, 
being made conformable unto His death.” (Phil. iii. 10), and so 
to “fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ for 
His body’s sake, which is the Church” (Col. i. 24): identifying 
himself with Christ and Christ’s Spirit, even as He continues 
to identify Himself with His Church (“ Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou Me ?”—dActs ix. 4). 

We are not without sanguine hopes that those who advocate 
the views which we have thus at some length examined— 
views well represented by Dr Davidson—will, if they can point 
out no flaw in the conclusion which we have reached, be 
induced to revise their whole conception of these twenty-seven 
chapters. This, if we are right, must be fundamentally erro- 
neous, representing, as it does, the redemption from Babylon, 
and the redemption from sin, as inseparably bound up together, 
whereas the first was to be accepted, the second rejected, by 
the Jews. 

“ The method of representation,” Dr Davidson states, “ in this prophecy 
draws no distinction between the Christian and the Babylonian redemp- 
tion, or between the miseries of sin and of exile. His representation is 
massive, solid. The evils of the captivity are the last evils of Israel for 
their sins ; they are the evils of sin ; the restoration from the captivity 
is the restoration from the condition of evil to the final state of glory. 
The Servant appears in the exile, amidst Israel’s last troubles ; he 
works out, through his knowledge and his sufferings, the redemption of 
Israel from sin, and therefore from trouble ; and the redemption is 
final. On the soil of Babylon, at this era, concentrate themselves all the 
moral forces that work upon the earth ; there and thus they come into 
collision ; there ensues the defeat of evil. Out from there, through the 
wilderness, delivered for ever and free, marches Israel, with Jehovah as 
of old at their head, who, as He passes that most rancorous and perse- 
vering of His kingdom’s foes, Edom, treads it in the winepress under 
His feet, sprinkling its blood upon His garments, and staining all His 
raiment. Jerusalem, the bringer of good tidings, at the sound of the 
approaching God, gets her up into the high mountain, and proclaims 
across the valleys, to the cities of Judah, ‘ Behold your God?’ Thus 
restored, Israel is the light of the world ; the Gentiles come to her light, 
and kings to the brightness of her rising.” 

We regret to be obliged to spoil the beauty of this eloquent 
description by impugning its truth; but the apparent simplicity 
of the representation, as “massive, solid, drawing no distinction 
between the Christian and the Babylonish redemption,” is 
gained only by leaving out one of the essential elements of the 
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question, and one, too, which stands in direct contradiction to the 
theory, viz., that the redemption from sin by the sufferings of 
God’s Servant is represented as rejected for a time by the 
national Israel, after their redemption from Babylon is past ; 
and, consequently, “the evils of the captivity are” not “the 
last evils of Israel for their sins,’ nor “the restoration from 
the condition of evil to the final state of glory.” The repre- 
sentation alleged by Dr Davidson, it appears to us, evinces a 
misapprehension of the whole course of the argument. The 
two deliverances from Babylon and from sin, though connected, 
are kept wholly apart throughout. The deliverance from 
Babylon is introduced only subordinately; first, as a necessary 
preparation for the Messianic redemption by establishing firmly 
in the minds of the Israelites belief in Jehovah as the alone 
true God, and an abhorrence and renunciation of all idolatry 
—a purpose which it completely effected ; and, secondly, as an 
argument to induce them, when the event should verify the 
prediction, to believe and accept the higher predicted redemp- 
tion from sin by the Messiah—but in which purpose, alas! it 
failed, as far as the great mass of Israel was concerned. ‘To 
rescue, however, as many as possible from the predicted 
national unbelief and rejection, the latter redemption is that 
which is principally insisted on in the first nine chapters by 
the prophet. The prediction of the deliverance from Babylon 
by Jehovah, “declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times things that are not yet done” (xlvi. 10), is adduced 
as a proof of God’s prescient wisdom, and of the power which 
He can evoke to deliver His people from the mightiest city of 
an idolatrous world, and as an argument to incite Israel, when 
- this deliverance is seen to be effected, to trust the same wisdom 
and power to bring about the greater deliverance—not only to 
redeem the people themselves from the bondage of sin, but to 
fit them for fulfilling their high mission of opening the eyes 
and ears of the Gentiles, and bringing the prisoners out of 
the prison-house of sin. 

The captivity in Babylon indeed gave immediate occasion to 
Isaiah’s prophecy. Redemption from it, however, did not form 
the main subject of comfort to prevent the faithful from sinking 
into despondency' under it; but redemption from the greater 


1 It seems impossible to ascribe these Later prophecies to any author but 
Isaiah himself, unless we set aside as a forgery his announcement to Hezekiah 
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evil, the source of it and of all evils, sin, takes the first and 
prominent place. “Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and 
cry unto her that her warfare (as God’s champion against 
sin) is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned” (xl. 2), 
that “the Lord God is coming with strong hand” for her 
redemption (ver. 10), whose “way” His people are called apon 
to “prepare,” that “the glory of the Lord may be revealed, 
and all flesh see it together” (vers. 3, 5). That this, not the 
redemption by Cyrus, which is but an earnest of the greater 
redemption, forms the main comfort proposed, is evident from 
comparison with ch. lii. 7-10 in Book II. (where Babylon, and 
all connected with it in Book I, are, as Ewald remarks, regarded 
as now passed away). The feet of an approaching messenger 
are seen on the distant mountains, “that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace,” and the words in which the comfort is 
announced correspond remarkably with those in which it had 


(chap. xxxix. 6) of the deportation to Babylon. It would be inconsistent with 
this very idea of a prophet’s office to suppose that he could stop short with 
this announcement, and leave the Church without the consolation and promises 
necessary to support its faith under it, and to prevent it from sinking into de- 
spondency and despair. The same prophet who denounced the chastisement 
must also administer the consolation. The last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah 
are the indispensable sequel to the message which the prophet had been com- 
missioned to deliver to Hezekiah: ‘‘ Behold, the days come that all that is in 
thine house shall be carried to Babylon” (Isaiah xxxix. 6). Nor is there here, 
when rightly considered, any real departure from the usual rule of the 
prophets to address themselves to the immediate circumstances of the people. 
The sentence had gone forth irrevocably of Israel's deportation to Babylon— 
how soon to be realised when Isaiah wrote (probably about the time of 
Hezekiah’s death) he could not tell. Nothing, therefore, was more natural 
than for him to take up his ideal standpoint in the midst of the captivity, 
and to endeavour to make his countrymen realise it as if already present. 
Such vivid representations of the desolation of Jerusalem, and of the Temple 
as are found in lxiv. 10, 11, have-been adduced as unanswerable proofs of the 
Babylonish authorship of these later prophecies. But this is in fcrgetfulness 
of other descriptions, which could never have been penned in the alluvial 
plains of Babylonia, of the idolatrous rites practised by Israel ‘‘ now under the 
clifts of the rocks, and among the smooth stones of the stream” (Ivii. 5), and 
now, ‘‘upon a lofty and high mountain” (ver. 7)—and of the reproofs of their 
‘daily ” services and approaches to God, and fastings (lviii. 2, 3), which pre- 
suppose the Temple and its rites as still subsisting. We find an exact parallel 
to these seemingly contradictory statements in ch. i., where we have similar 
denunciations against the land as if already ‘‘desolate,” and the cities burned 
with fire” (i. 7), though the Temple is still standing and all its ‘‘ multitude 
of sacrifices and oblations, and new moons, and Sabbaths, and appointed 
feasts,” in full observance (vers. 11-14). The denunciation of the impending 
judgment is made thus vivid, because of its certainty there must be no 
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first been promised in ch. xl. “ Break forth into joy, sing 
together, ye waste places of Jerusalem: for the Lord hath com- 
forted His people, He hath redeemed Jerusalem. The Lord 
hath made bare His holy arm in the eyes of all the nations ; 
and all the ends of the earth have seen the salvation of our 
God.” What this coming of the Lord is, and His great 
redemption, is left in no doubt. It is the coming of the Lord 
in the coming of His “ Servant,” which-immediately follows in 
lii. 13-liii. 13; and which again in chap. liv. 1, calls forth the 
summons to Zion, “ Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear ; 
break forth into singing, and cry aloud.” It is the redemption 
from “ transgressions,’ from “iniquities” (liii. 5, comp. xl. 2), 
which the Servant works out by his atoning sufferings and 
death, and which “many nations and kings see and consider” 
(lii. 15), but which his own people “believed,” only after a 
period of rejection (lili. 1-3). 

But (the objection immediately occurs) if this redemption is 
to be rejected for a time by Israel, where is the comfort to 
Jerusalem? Howcan she be called upon (both in the chapter 
immediately preceding, and again in that succeeding chap. liii.) 
to “break forth into joy and singing,” unless the deliverance 
from sin be simultaneous with the deliverance from Babylon, 
and equally and at the same time available to Israel ? 

Here it is that the distinction made by Dr Davidson has its 
proper place. The promises are made to the “ faithful” alone. 
“They are not all Israel which are of Israel.” “No peace! 
saith my God to the wicked.” The great mass of Israel may 
for a time be rejected ; still there is ever a “remnant according 
to the election of grace,” a “holy seed” that shall spring up 
again and bear fruit; a “kernel,” which, though the husk 
and shell be cast away, still remains indestructible. This 
Isaiah denotes by Jerusalem, by Zion—the local seat and 
centre of God’s kingdom and people, which, though the greater 
part of Israel be rejected, still remains as the “Zion that 
cannot be moved ;” “for out of Zion shall go forth the law, 
question ; but the prophet comforts them with the view, that all is not judg- 
ment—that this captivity is part of the warfare they have to accomplish—to 
lead themselves to see the vanity of all idols and idolatry, and of every 
dependence on aught else than Jehovah Himself, and to fit them to be an 
instrument in God’s hands for convincing others of this all-important truath— 


**to open the blind eyes” of the nations, and to ‘‘bring out the prisoners 
from the prison-house” of sin (xlii. 7). 
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and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem:” In accordance 
with this, our Lord commanded His gospel to be “preached 
among all nations,” only after “ beginning at Jerusalem ” (Luke 
xxiv. 47), and His apostles strictly followed His injunctions 
(Acts iii. 26, xiii. 46). Not only the Lord Himself, but His 
apostles and all the early converts were Jews. They formed 
the nucleus round which the Gentiles gathered. Jerusalem 
was the mother-church of Christendom, from which went 
forth a band of missionaries to preach the glad tidings of sal- 
vation to the nations. Zion could never be without children, 
She might lose a part, nay the greater part of her former 
children, and be ready to say, “The Lord hath forsaken me” 
(xlix. 14). But the Lord assures her; “The children which 
thou shalt have, after thou hast lost the other, shall say again 
in thine ears, The place is too strait for me” (ver. 21). “Sing, 
O barren, thou that didst not bear ; for more are the children 
of the desolate, than the children of the married wife, saith the 
Lord” (liv. 1). The great accession of children to Zion meant 
by the prophet are in the first instance Gentile children, not, 
as many modern commentators suppose, Jews (compare chap. 
lx. and xlix. 5), though finally Israel shall be gathered. 

‘There is no inconsistency therefore in Zion’s béing called 
upon to rejoice immediately on the coming of the Lord’s Ser- 
vant, although the temporary rejection of him by the great part 
of Israel in contrast with the Gentile’s acceptance of Messiah, 
is predicted and largely dwelt upon by the prophet in the later 
chapters, in order that “ by any means he might provoke to 
emulation them who were his flesh and might save some of 
them” (comp. Rom. xi. 14). 

The distinction now pointed out, might, we believe, if 
followed out, lead Professor Davidson to modify his conclu- 
sion that “the composition [of this prophecy] is not orderly,” 
and might bring light and order into its apparent obscurities 
and intricacies. But the length to which this paper has 
already run forbids our adding a word further. 

JOUN ForBEs, 
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Art. III.—Healing by Prayer. 


Dorothea Triidel ; or, The Life of Faith. London. 
Vertheidigungsschrift gegen Herrn Dr de Valenti, cur Hoffnungbei, Bern, 
von Pastor Blumhardt, Pfarrer in Motlingen. Reutlingen. 


N°? very long ago,a man of eminence in the scientific world 

stood sponsor to an anonymous challenge that the 
Christian public should prove the power of prayer by the fol- 
lowing test. It was suggested that a ward in some hospital 
should be set’ apart that Christians might concentrate their 
prayers on the patients in it for a certain time, and that at the 
end of that time the death-rate in the ward should be compared 
with the death-rate in other wards not made the subjects of 
prayer. We must suppose that the author of this proposal 
deemed his test a fair and sufficient one, and believed that the 
result would prove or disprove the efficacy of prayer. The 
ignorance of the nature and conditions of real prayer displayed 
by such a challenge has often been exposed. It clearly pro- 
ceeded from the spirit which the Jews in our Saviour’s time 
displayed when they demanded a special sign—a demand which 
He alike refused and condemned. The learned professor, who 
in this nineteenth century has called on Christians to co-ope- 
rate in producing this sign in order to satisfy his doubts and 
the doubts of like-minded persons, might find reason to doubt 
his doubts as to the efficacy of prayer by reading the “ Life of 
Dorothea Triidel ; or, The Prayer of Faith;” or visiting the 
Swiss village of Mannedorf on the Lake of Zurich, where 
Dorothea lived and died, and where the work she commenced 
is carried on to this hour. Were he to do either the one or the 
other, he would discover, not a ward of an hospital only, but an 
whole hospital, where the only means used for healing the sick 
who resort thither in crowds are the Word of God and prayer, 
and where these are found sufficient in multitudes of cases; 
where, too, the imposition of hands enjoined by the Saviour 
(Mark xvi. 18), and the anointing with oil enjoined in the Epistle 
of James (v. 14, 15), are only used, when used, from a principle 
of obedience to thewritten word of God. Evidence enough, we 
think, is furnished by that institution that God does still hear 
prayer for the healing of the sick, that the name of Jesus has 
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still healing power, and that those promises which most 
Christian people consider to be no longer applicable to the 
circumstances of the Christian church, are literally fulfilled at 
this day. The epileptic, the insane, the scrofulous, the con- 
sumptive, persons suffering from cancer and various other 
incurable diseases, have been and are continually being cured 
there. Particular instances might be adduced, but proof 
enough of the facts will emerge in the course of this article to 
render unnecessary the citation of particular cases, however 
remarkable. 

Two years ago (in 1871) Miss Stapfer visited Mannedorf, 
and has embodied the results of her investigations into. the 
working of the institution and her observations of the cures 
witnessed by herself in a most interesting narrative. From 
her we get a complete insight into the inner life and mode of 
procedure in the institution. After asimple breakfast at seven 
in the.morning, a bell summons every one to a chapel adjoining 
the Home, whither patients who are too weak to walk are 
carried. - A hymn is sung. Letters from different places are 
read requesting prayer or recording cures. Prayer is then offered 
for special cases at home and abroad. Appropriate portions of 
Scripture are read, expounded, and applied in a most faith- 
ful and searching manner, and with the most blessed results. 
The service closes with singing. The lunatic patients who 
cannot attend the chapel can benefit from the soothing 
influence of the music, even if disinclined to listen to the 
prayer and reading, as there are open gratings in the floors of 
their rooms over the ceiling of the chapel. The patients are also 
visited in their rooms and dealt with individually according to 
necessity. The insane often offer great resistance, but prayer, 
patience, and love overcome it, and they listen to the Gospel. 
At one o'clock, the patients without distinction of class assemble 
at dinner.. “ You find here,” we are told, “side by side, re- 
fined ladies and gentlemen, artisans, farmers, silk weavers, 
scholars and clergymen, who live together in great harmony, 
acknowledging by this fact that worldly distinctions are out of 
place in a house where the Lord’s presence is desired and 
powerfully manifested.” The afternoon is employed by the 
inmates in rambling about the woods and hills to enjoy the 
lovely ver of the lake, the snow-capped Alps and clear blue 


sky. At”five, there is a daily prayer meeting, at which the 
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prayers offered, we are told, are truly heartrending, reminding 
-one of apostolic times when Christians pleaded for each other 
under like circumstances. A substantial meal is served before 
seven. The company breaks up into groups, free conversation 
follows, and the evening service from nine to ten, which is 
frequented by many of the villagers, closes the day. 

Such is the daily life of this wonderful hospital. In answer 
to prayer, health and vigour of body and soundness of mind 
are restored to many sufferers, and souls obtain the peace 
which passeth understanding. The head of the institution is of 
course incessantly engaged in his arduous duties. He has not 
only to attend to the numerous patients under his care, but he 
receives visits from many travellers who want advice and con- 
solation, and at certain seasons he can find hardly a moment 
for meals, and very few hours for rest. His only breathing 
time is after the evening meal. There is one of the cases of 
cure which fell under Miss Stapfer’s observation which we shall 
refer to, as it so happens that the present writer possesses 
further private information about it from a friend who met 
and had intercourse with the gentleman who was the subject 
of it, and as his account further illustrates the mode of deal- 
ing with patients at Mannedorf. Miss Stapfer’s account of the 
case is in the following words: “A young man from Neuchatel, 
son of a highly esteemed family, had suffered from scrofulous 
disease, and could not walk in consequence of an abscess in his 
knee. He not only recovered perfect health at Mannedorf, but 
his family have adopted the same blessed method of healing by 
prayer.” The writer’s friend met this young man at a German 
University, where he was studying at the time. He writes: 

- “Mr B. came to Erlangen at the close of the session from Tiibingen. 
He wasa tall, slender young man, apparently from two-and-twenty to four- 
and-twenty yeats of age, a competent theologian, but childlike in the 
simplicity of his faith. He walked with a slight halt, but was quite equal 


to three miles an hour. He had previously been afflicted with a scrofulous 
disease, and had had an abscess above the knee. He was then unable to 
move from the spot. His parents being possessed of ample means, he 
was sent into different countries to consult the best medical men, but re- 
mained unaffected. At last they sent him to Mannedorf to Miss Triidel’s 
institution. He remained there three months, passed through the great 
spiritual change, I believe through means of Mr Zeller’s preaching 
chiefly, and was sent away healed in body, with the exception of the halt 
which practically did not even impede his walking to any great extent. 
J asked him what treatment Miss Triidel employed. He replied that 
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she had visited him uearly every day during the three months, when she 
prayed with and for him on the basis of the promise, and sometimes she 
would lay her hand on the part above the knee. There was no other 
treatment employed. Mr B. was a man of sound sense, and of high 
intelligence and culture. He belonged to Neuchftel, and was a licentiate 
of the Church of that Canton when I met him.” 

In order better to understand the work and do justice to the 
workers, we must know more fully the ground which they take 
up and the precise principles on which they act, and what 
claims they advance with respect to their work. They are such, 
we think, as must commend themselves to the unprejudiced 
Christian inquirer as in accordance with the spirit and teaching 
of Scripture. They do not take upa position of hostility to the 
medical profession. Medical science and skill are not despised 
or attacked or actively discountenanced. Patients are free to 
employ these if they please. The simple principle is main- 
tained, that the prayer of faith is sufficient. No other means 
are employed by the conductors. They employ prayer instead 
of medicine “as a direct and simpler way.” Cures are not 
guaranteed in all cases. Prayer may fail. There is no attempt 
to introduce the human will into the province of the Divine. 
Immediate cure is not expected—a year may sometimes elapse 
before the insane are cured. No special gift is claimed. “It 
is faith and trust in the Lord’s power. He works according to 
His good pleasure ; we are but redeemed sinners who try to 
follow His precept, Love thy neighbour as thyself,” say those 
who carry on the work. No monopoly is claimed. “ People 
need not come to Minnedorf,” say they, “in order to get well in 
body and mind. Let them unreservedly believe God’s holy 
promises, and they will experience the same blessed results in 
any part of the world.” It is a purely benevolent and charitable 
institution. None are excluded because they are poor. Those 
who are unable to pay are freely received. The poor are 
accommodated in the establishment; the rich find accommoda- 
tion for themselves in the village. All get their meals together. 
Those who can pay a little towards their maintenance do so; 
but many remain for months and give nothing. The finances 
are often low, but help always comes in the right time. 
Publicity is neither desired nor courted. Such publicity as 
the work has gained has resulted from the impossibility of 
hiding it,—it has been forced upon it. The spiritual cure of the 
patients is the chief aim of those engaged in the work. Their 
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first and great concern is the salvation of the soul, the deliver- 
ance of the patients from their besetting sins, from the power 
of Satan and the manifold spiritual diseases by which they are 
afflicted. The cure of the body is a secondary consideration. 
Patients go away sometimes cured in body without having 
derived spiritual benefit ; but the bodily one is often retarded 
or promoted by the spiritual condition of the patients—con- 
cealment of sin, deception, impenitence, unbelief, often retard 
the bodily or mental cure which takes place when these are 
removed. The contrast between the spirit and aims, the claims 
and principles of this work, and those of persons who pretend 
to have discovered and possess sovereign remedies for all 
diseases, or infallible and speedy remedies for particular com- 
plaints which are generally regarded as incurable, must strike 
the most superficial reader. The two have been compared to the 
disparagement of the Maunedorf work, but with great injustice. 

A brief sketch of the origin and progress of the institution 
will shew that Miss Triidel was led to devote herself to this 
work by no enthusiasm or seeking of her own, but by the 
leadings of Providence, which left no other course open to her. 
She was a humble woman, of singular simplicity and beauty of 
Christian character, whose one book was the Bible. She was 
a worker in flowers, in which business she seems to have 
assisted her sister's son. Four of the workpeople employed by 
them once fell ill, and they sent for doctors : 

“¢Tt was remarked,’ she herself wrote, ‘that they got worse after 
taking the medicine, until at last the necessity became so pressing, that 
I-went as a worm to the Lord, and laid our distress before Him. I told 
Him how willingly I would send for an elder, as commanded in James 

_v.3 but as there was not one, I must go to my sick ones in the faith of 
the Canaanitish woman, and, without trusting to any virtue in my hand, 


I would lay it upon them. I did so; and by the Lord’s blessing all 
four recovered.’ ” 


From another account we learn that she had been a diligent 
and unselfish nurse, and that her anxiety for her people led 
her to earnest prayer and careful consideration of the Scrip- 
tures. The passage from James v. flashed upon her like a 
sudden light : 


“Tf medical skill was unavailing, was there not prayer? And could 
not the same Lord who chose to heal through medicines, also heal with- 
out them? Was He necessarily restricted to one means? There was a 
time when His healing power went forth directly ; might it not be put 
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forth still? The doctors were at fault; but was not faith in God, 
perhaps, more at fault? Agitated by these questions, she sought help 
in prayer ; and then, kneeling by the bedsides of these sick people, she 
prayed for them. They recovered; and the thought that had first 
startled her became the settled conviction of her life.”* 


When her prayer was answered, “most powerfully,” she 
says, “did the sin of disobeying God’s word then strike me, 
and most vividly did the simple life of faith, the carrying out 
just what God orders, stand before me!” This event happened 
in the year 1851, when she was over forty years of age. The 
fundamental principle of her life-work she then embraced, and 
in visiting the sick during the prevalence of an epidemic in 
the village, she acted upon it with success; but until necessi- 
tated by the number and urgency of the cases in which her 
help was sought, she continued to follow her trade as a flower- 
maker, believing that this was her proper calling, and what 
God had provided for her. Humanity to the houseless sick 
who were brought to her constrained her to receive them into 
her house; and to the one house, another and yet another had 
to be added. Patients came to her from France, Germany, 
and this country as well. Thus there came to be an hospital 
at last. The work continued comparatively unnoticed till 
1856, when the opposition which was raised against it brought 
it in the most prominent manner before the public. A medi- 
cal man in Zurich began to entertain scruples about the pro- 
priety of an hospital without a physician. An agitation was 
commenced against it. The Government ordered its suppres- 
sion. This order was obeyed; but no sooner was the house 
emptied than it filled again. When, after due consideration, 
the order was at length disobeyed, Dorothea was fined. An 
appeal was taken from court to court, until at last the adverse 
decisions in the lower courts were reversed in the month of 
November 1861, and the work permitted to proceed. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials were produced in her favour from the 
most eminent men in Switzerland and Germany. Among the 
rest, Professor Tholuck and Prelate Kapff sifted her work, and 
bore testimony to her character. Authenticated cases of cure 
were brought forward to the number of hundreds during the 
trial. Her counsel, in what has been described as “a splendid 
and powerful speech,” shewed the groundlessness of the case of 


1 From an article in the News of the Churches. 
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her opponents, and the perfect legality of her proceedings. 
The medical laws were designed to prevent quackery, and not 
to prevent the physical benefits which flow from prayer. Her 
establishment, her counsel shewed, had never been examined 
by her prosecutors. Thus in the eyes of the world, and in the 
most signal manner possible, Miss Triidel was vindicated. 
Before her death, which took place in September 1862, she 
transferred her establishment to Samuel Zeller, the son of the 
famous founder of the Reformatory at Beuggen, and brother- 
in-law of Bishop Gobat, of Jerusalem, who had been her 
coadjutor in it for some time previously, and who carries on 
the work successfully at the present time. 

A similar work has been, and still is, carried on in Ger- 
many, quite independently, by a Lutheran clergyman, Pastor 
Blumhardt,' formerly of Méttlingen, in the heart of the Black 
Forest. Like Dorothea Triidel, he was led to take up the work 
by providential circumstances, which left him no choice. Like 
her, too, he encountered bitter opposition from a Christian 
physician. The ecclesiastical authorities, to whom the appeal 
was taken in his case, were fully acquainted with his work 
beforehand, and had not interfered. 

It now only remains to glance briefly at a few of the explan- 
ations of the facts which have been offered by those who 
hesitate to accept, or who altogether deny, their supernatural 
character. The facts of the cures are, as far as we know, 
admitted by all who are competently acquainted with the 
evidence. They are received without question by many of the 
most distinguished men in the German Universities; but the 
connection between the cures and prayers, in the way in which 
the heads of these institutions believe them to be connected, is 
not so universally admitted. Various natural explanations are 
suggested. The cures are by some ascribed to the effect of 
climate, and to the soothing, restful, heavenly atmosphere of the 
institution. No one will deny the beneficial effect of such causes 
on persons affected by incurable maladies, mental or bodily. 
But if these causes are sufficient to produce cures such as take 
place at Miinnedorf and Bad Boll,? why do not the same 
conditions which undoubtedly exist elsewhere produce the 


1 The peculiarities and history of Blumharct’s work would require a 
separate article. 


? Bad Boll is Blumhardt’s present residence. 
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same results in equally bad cases, without special prayer for 
cure, and without any belief in the power of prayer to heal the 
sick? The key to the explanation has also been sought in the 
class of diseases that have been cured. It has been said that 
they are chronic cases. We should think that this was rather 
an argument for than against the explanation controverted- 
As a matter of fact, however, the method has been as suc- 
cessful in acute as in chronic diseases. Fever has been cured, 
as well as scrofula, cancer, and insanity. Mesmerism, again, 
has been alleged to be the cause of the cures, This charge 
caused Miss Triidel much disturbance of mind. But cures 
were effected in cases where she had no opportunity of placing 
berself in mesmeric relation to the patients, simply in answer 
to prayer; and in one case especially, where she expressly 
abstained from visiting the patient, while she prayed that the 
blessing might be withheld if mesmeric influence were at 
work. By others, it has been suggested that the explanation 
may be found in the as yet comparatively unexplored region 
of the connection between mind and body. Doubtless dis- 
coveries may yet be made in that direction ; but it may fairly 
be doubted whether any adequate natural explanation of the 
facts with which we are dealing will be found in that direction. 
Deception and delusion are out of the question, and cannot be 
entertained by the candid investigator as a true explanation. 
The conclusion seems to us to be irresistible, that the cures 
are effected by the power of God in answer to the prayer of 
faith offered in obedience to apostolic precept, and in accord- 
ance with primitive Christian practice. 

An attempt is made to invalidate this conclusion by the 
assertion that the age of miracles is past. This is begging the 
question. There is no ground from Scripture to limit the faith 
of miracles to the apostolic or immediately succeeding ages. 
As strong a case as ever, we think, could be made out for the 
necessity of them from the state of the heathen world, and 
even of Christendom itself, arguing on @ priovi grounds. But 
granting, for the sake of argument, that miracles for evidential 
purposes were designed to cease soon after the planting of the 
Christian Church by the apostles, the healing of the sick by 
the elders of the Church by means of prayer and anointing 
with oil, was not for evidential purposes. It was manifestly 
intended, in the first instance, for the benefit of the Church, 
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Whether miracles have ever ceased in the Church, whether 
they occur in our own day, are questions purely of evidence. 
Bushnell, in his “Nature and the Supernatural,” maintains 
that they have never ceased, and adduces several cases to shew 
that the faith of healing is still possessed by many, and is 
much more common than is supposed even by those who do not 
totally reject the possibility of the occurrence of such things in 
modern times. But it has been said that such things existed 
only as long as apostolic power lasted in the Church, and 
it is assumed that apostolic power no longer exists. If by 
apostolic power be meant power received immediately from the 
hands of the apostles, of course such power cannot exist, since 
there are no apostles now, and the nature of their office did not 
admit of their having successors in it. But if by “apostolic 
power” be meant the plenitude of spiritual gifts which existed 
in the primitive Church in the apostles’ days, which were 
bestowed by the Spirit who distributes to every man severally 
as He will, but which the apostles undoubtedly possessed in a 
special degree and could communicate to others, it is an 
unwarranted assumption to suppose that such power was 
designed to cease in the Church ; we believe it to be contrary 
to fact to say that all trace of such power in what we com- 
monly understand as supernatural manifestations has ceased, 
and the fact that it survives here and there in particular forms, 
only proves that much of the primitive glory has passed away, 
and that fragmentary traces of it alone survive to shew us in 
present experience what it was at the beginning. 

Again, it has been alleged as an objection against the 
Miinnedorf and other cures being healing by prayer, that such 
gifts would prove the section of the Church with which the 
workers are connected to be the true Church, tacitly assuming 
that such a visible token of the true Church is not to be 
expected. But why should such manifestations of the power 
of prayer be viewed in this light, any more than answers to 
prayer for the revival of God’s work, or for the supply of temporal 
need, of which very signal instances might be adduced in 
the cases of persons connected with the different branches 
of the Church of Christ? As a matter of fact, Miss Triidel 
does not seem to have been connected with any section of 
the Church, so far as can be gathered from her memoir. 
Pastor Elumhardt was a Lutheran ; and the persons referred 
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to by Dr Bushnell were probably connected with different 
churches, 

It has been objected that Miss Triidel’s work is not what 
is described in James v. 14, 15; it was not done by elders. 
It will be remembered that she shewed her willingness to 
comply to the very letter with the injunction in question, in 
this as in other respects, but there were no elders to send for. 
Are we to suppose that the blessing is so tied to an order of 
men that God will withhold it when the faith in Himself is 
present, and when non-compliance with the prescribed method 
is simply impossible, because the order does not exist in the 
place? Faith in the power and promise of God and the spirit 
of obedience are surely the essential things, and to regard aa 
office as the exclusive channel of the blessing seems to savour 
of sacerdotalism. But the oil, it is said, was designed to stand 
for medical means, and cures are not to be expected without 
the use of medical skill. On this supposition, oil must have 
been regarded as a sovereign remedy for all kinds of sickness, 
for there is no restriction to any particular kind in the passage; 
and the sacred writer must be held to have countenanced the 
idea, either that the elders should be all medical men, or that 
the doctor and elders should visit the sick together. Whatever 
medicinal properties oil may possess, whatever beneficial effects it 
may produce when applied to the ailing part of the body, the use 
enjoined by St James is clearly symbolical. It is presumption, 
however, we are told, to dispense with medical skill and experi- 
ence. It would be so if we were as certain that given medicines 
would cure given diseases, as that bread and meat will nourish 
a healthy person. The fact is that there are exceedingly few 
certain remedies for any disease whatever. None are more 
ready to admit how little medical skill can do in most cases 
than the best qualified practitioners. They will tell you that 
they often get credit where none is due to them, and discredit 
where credit is due. So long as men of the highest eminence 
in the medical profession speak of the healing art and of those 
who practise it as they do, simple-minded Christians like Miss 
Triidel and Blumhardt must be acquitted of presumption in 
giving them the go-by, and others of credulity in believing that 
their cures are wrought by the prayer of faith in accordance 
with the express injunction and promise of God’s word. In 
an article on the “ Revolutions of Medicine,” contained in his 
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“ Discussions on Philosophy,” Sir William Hamilton gives some- 
valuable information and quotations bearing on this matter. 
He says :! 


“In Hoffman’s Dissertation ‘On the Seven Rules of Health,’ the last 
and most important of these is, ‘ Fly the doctors and the doctors’ drugs, 
as you wish to be well;’ and this precept of that great- physician is 
inculcated by the most successful practitioners (or non-practitioners) of 
ancient and modern times. Celsus well expresses it : ‘Optima medicina 
est non uti medicina ;’ and I have heard a most eminent physician 
candidly confess, ‘That the best practice was that which did nothing ; 
the next best that which did little.’ In truth medicine, in the hands by 
which it is vulgarly dispensed, is a curse to humanity rather than a 
blessing ; and the most intelligent authorities of the profession, from 
Hippocrates downwards, agree that on an average their science is in its 
practice a nuisance, and ‘throw physic to the dogs.’ The Solidists, 
indeed, practically admit that the Humorists were homicides by whole- 
sale for above fifteen centuries ; while Homceopathy and the Water Cure 
are recoils against the murderous Polypharmacy of the Solidists them- 
selves. Priesnitz, I see, declares the most and the worst afflictions which 
flesh is not heir to, but which water has to remedy, are ‘ the doctor and 
the drugs.’ . . . Has the practice of medicine made a single step 
since Hippocrates }” 


Again (p. 258), he says: 

“The highest authorities in medical science before, but especially 
since, the time of Hoffman (confessedly the most illustrious of modern 
physicians), have been the greatest sceptics in regard to the remedial 
efficacy of medicines ; and the most successful physicians have always 
been those who guarded the most efficiently against the ‘ heroic practice,’ 
against the lethal confidence of their brethren. The world, however, is 
now beginning to awake ; and systems of medicine, which all virtually 
eschew drugs, are now everywhere established, or establishing. Even a 
consultation of physicians, though here we might expect that the rash- 
ness and ignorance of individuals would be checked, has often proved 
‘signally, as it has long been proverbially, fatal.” 

Such being the testimony of the greatest luminaries of the 
profession, we may fairly retort the charge of presumption on 
those who laugh at such persons as Dorothea Triidel and Pastor 
Blumhardt for dispensing with medical skill altogether in the 
treatment of disease, and relying exclusively on the word and 
power of the living God for its cure. 

But it has been urged that a literal fulfilment of this 
precept, such as is contended for, would abolish death. True 
obedience, we answer, to this precept, and reliance on this 
promise, necessarily involve submission to the Divine will ; 

1 In a note p. 256, second edition. 
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and it may be the will of God, in any casé, that the patient 
shall not recover. He knows what is best in every case. 
Even if the promise were absolute and universal, and never 
in any case failed, it would only involve the consequence, 
that no patient so treated and prayed for died of any sick- 
ness. It would not exempt from death by natural decay when 
the allotted term of life had run its course. It is hardly 
necessary to make a serious reply to that reading of the 
text in St James, which makes it mean that the Lord will 
raise up at the last day those sick persons who have been 
prayed for and anointed by the elders!. This interpretation is. 
one which will hardly commend itself to the unbiassed reader, 
learned or unlearned. Are those sick Christians who die 
without the benefit of the prayers and anointing of elders not 
to be raised up at the last day? Or what is the connection, 
on this supposition, between the prayer with unction and the 
resurrection at the last day, even in the case of the sick Chris- 
tian who enjoys the benefit of them ? 

No ingenuity, it appears to us, can explain away the plain 
meaning of the precept and promise, nor can any valid argu- 
ment be advanced to limit its application to the first two or 
three centuries of the Church’s history. It is difficult to 
understand what makes any Christian shrink from accepting 
the explanation given by themselves of the work originated by 
Miss Triidel and Pastor Blumhardt. The general and par- 
ticular promises made to believing prayer, alike warrant the 
expectation of such things, at any and every period of the 
Church’s history. It is surely an unwarrantable limitation to. 
say that there is any sphere in which prayer is not prevalent 
at the present day. It is not intended that one may ask for 
things which are not promised, or for the reversal of things. 
which God has declared to be fixed ordinances in nature, as for 
instance, for any change in the succession of the seasons—for 
perpetual summer—or the like. But the healing of disease in 
answer to prayer is promised. It is the removal of unnatural 
evil and disorder and the restoration of order. Jesus Christ is 
_Wwith respect to the cure of bodily disease in a very literal sense, 
“The. same, yesterday and for ever.” The Christian who 
admits that true prayer preduces some effects over and above 
medicine in the cure of disease, that prayer either procures. 
the forthputting of Divine power along with the use of means, 
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or gives greater efficacy to them than the means -naturally 
possess, ought not to be stu mbled at the exertion of it without 
medicine. It is only a greater degree of the same power 
which he admits that prayer calls into play. -God is not now, 
and never has been, tied in His operation to any specific mode 
of action. He “is free,” in the language of the Westminster 
Confession, “ to work without, above, or against means at His 
pleasure ; though in His ordinary Providence He makes use of 
them.”' The burden of proving that medicines are means 
possessing the efficacy generally ascribed to them, rests on 
those who maintain that their use is indispensable, and that to 
rely on prayer alone without using them is presumptuous. 

From Christian biography and Christian experience, many 
isolated cases could be adduced; shewing the efficacy of prayer 
in this region as decidedly as the work of Miss Triidel and 
Pastor Blumhardt, but the large scale on which their work has 
been carried on, and the attention it has attracted, enable the 
investigator to examine the subject more satisfactorily in the 
light of their experience. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that just in those countries where men have sounded the low- 
est depths of scepticism and rationalism, the Lord should be 
pleased so to manifest His power. Does it not seem as if He 
would rebuke and practically confute an unbelieving genera- 
tion and manifest Himself as a prayer-hearing and prayer- 
answering God? As often of old, also, He seems to have 
chosen His instruments from among the weak things of the 
world, and the sphere of His operation in places that have no 
claim to earthly glory. The work at both places bears in 
many ways the impress of His mind and hand. 

It would be interesting to consider the subject in relation to 
the eldership of the Church, and how far we are entitled to 
regard it as a lost function of eldership, and the probable 
effect of a restoration of the gift to the Church; but we must 
forbear. We may say this, however, that we do not see on 
what ground the elders of the Church could refuse to comply 
with the precept of St James, were they summoned any day 
to render obedience to it by any Miss Triidel who might call 
in their aid. Refusal to comply might carry consequences 
with it very serious to contemplate, and compliance might 
‘raise questions, and be followed by results in the Church, 

4 Chapter v., Sect. ITI. 
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before which other questions which are agitating it might 
sink into comparative insignificance. 

As a conclusion to this article, it may be interesting to the 
reader to give some extracts from the communication of the 
gentleman above quoted to the present writer, which shew 
how the former was led to credit the cures, and accept them as 
fulfilments of.a Bible promise. They will also shew how they 
are regarded by men of the highest eminence in Germany, 
who are acquainted with all the circumstances, and they give 
interesting glimpses of the life and work at Blumhardt’s 
Institution : 


“The healing of bodily disease through the instrumentality of prayer 
was first brought under my notice in the summer of 1867, in the univer- 
sity town of Erlangen, in Bavaria, by Mr 8. I was entirely incredulous 
at first, and dismissed the subject as unworthy even of examination ; but, 
as it was frequently pressed upon me, I began to admit the reasonableness 
of inquiry. - As far as -I- could learn, though my circle of acquaintances- 
was by no means large, the most intelligent evangelicals in the town not 
only believed in it but regarded it as a matter which did not admit of a 
doubt. The subject came up in a quite incidental way one evening at Pro- 
fessor Herzog’s.'’ A young medical man who was present expressed his full 
belief in it, although I must acknowledge he did not answer satisfactorily 
all my questions regarding the extraordinary symptoms given in Blum- 
hardt’s Bessessenheitsgeschichte. The Professor himself, a personal ac- 
quaintance of Blumhardt’s, and from whom I afterwards obtained a 
letter of introduction to the Pastor, gave his assent without reservation 
to the genuineness of the facts ; and so strong was the feeling on the 
matter in that family, that Miss Herzog and a lady friend, the daughter 
of a highly respectable citizen, who had at one time been Birgermeister, 
if I remember rightly, seemed utterly shocked at certain expressions of 
unbelief which escaped my lips. 

“ Meeting with Professor Delitzsch, one Sunday afternoon, in the room 
of a fellow-student, on his asking, as he usually did whenever he met any 
of us, ‘ Have you any question?’ I proposed this subject. He heard me 
patiently for a while advancing objections from the point of view of the 
old school of apolegetics, in which the whole value of the supernatural is 
placed in the proving of Divine commission. Without deeming it worth 
while to answer a single objection, he simply turned up the passage in 
the Epistle of James, and demanded an explanation on the supposition 
that the stream of the supernatural had been confined to the apostolic 
age. He then proceeded to narrate cases that had come under his own 
notice in-connection both with Blumhardt and Dorothea Tridel. Accord- 
ing to: him the genuineness and supernatural character of the facts 
admitted of no doubt ; and my impression is.also that he regarded the 
seriptural basis in the Epistle of James as sufficient to warrant the 


1 The Editor of the Encyclopedia for Protestunt Theology. 
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expectation that the stream of the supernatural had never ceased. I 
cannot say to what extent the students at the University believed in it. 
I had very little intercourse with them. Most probably they were 
related to it according as they were Evangelical or Rationalistic in 
tendency. All the tendencies are represented among them—most out- 
spokenly High Church Lutheran, and the Rationalistic. . 

“T went to Bad Boll, in Wiirtemberg, about fifty miles from Stuttgart} 
where Pastor Blumhardt has his institution, at the close of the session, 
along with Mr 8. Bad Boll is beautifully situated in the end of a 
valley, and is surrounded on three sides with wooded hills. The institu- 
tion had formerly been a hotel, and the large dancing saloon is now used 
by the Pastor asa church. Service is held every Saturday evening and 
Sunday morning. We found about one hundred and fifty inmates, most 
of whom were able to appear at meal-times in the summer hall. We 
‘were assembled every morning at eight o’clock for breakfast. Imme- 
diately after breakfast, the Pastor read a portion of Scripture, and com- 
mented upon it in the broad Wiirtemberg dialect. His remarks were 
pithy, often humorous, and the whole of the little discourse in a high 
degree edifying. During the intervals between meals we rambled about 
in the grounds attached to the building, or took longer walks among the 
neighbouring villages or up the hill sides. The tone of conversation was 
yenerally religious, and religious topics were entered upon with perfect 
vase and naturalness. It was difficult, either among the people or with 
the Pastor himself, to make inquiries of the kind which my scepticism 
would have dictated. They believed it with entire child-like simplicity 
themselves, and such inquiries I found to be rather delicate. The Pastor 
himself was so fully occupied, that he could only devote a few minutes 
to each person who consulted him. There was, however, one gentleman 
there from Paris who had many years’ acquaintance with Blumhardt, was 
familiar with all his most notable cases, was imbued with all his religious 
and theological views, and had translated some of his books into the 
French language. He told us that he had for years been in the habit of 
recommending cases to Blumhardt nearly every week, and almost in 
every case a cure was effected in answer to prayer. 

“ There is no doubt that the beauty of the scenery, the salubrity of the 
climate, the repose of the place both from local situation and spiritual 
circumstances, the wonderful spiritual atmosphere which is continually 
breathed, the cheerful hopefulness of the society, and the kindness with 
which everybody treats everybody else, will in many cases go far to 
account for restoration to health. But cases so peculiar in their symptoms 
and so obstinate in their nature as are related in Mr Blumhardt’s book, and 
the cases narrated by the French gentlemen referred to, in which the cure 
was effected at some hundreds of miles distance, go to prove that there is 
another power at work. 

“There was no special religious exercise at the dinner hour. In the 





} From Méttlingen, his former parish, where he succeeded Christian Barth, 
the commentator, in the pastorate, and where this work began, Blumhardt 
was led to remove to Bad Boll, where it is now carried on. 
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evening after supper, the Pastor spent a couple of hours or so in the summer 
hall, where there was conversation in regard to experimental religion. 
There were no prayer meetings such as are held at Minnedorf. Blumhardt 
was nearly the whole day confined to his study, except when he was visiting 
the patients in their rooms. Apropos of the relation of students to the 
question, the Tiibingen men often turn up on the Saturday, and remain 
over Sunday. There were four present on the Saturday we were there. 
Of course it might be said that they were merely making a tour of 
investigation. Blumhardt is however of too long standing to be merely 
a subject of investigation. A more decided position in relation to him 
on the part of Wiirtemberg students might naturally be expected, and in 
point of fact it isso. Students are often guests ; and those who are unable 
to pay are gladly boarded free of expense.” 

Such is the experience and testimony of a friend whose 
‘competence to judge, and whose ability and culture would com- 
mand, were we at liberty to authenticate it with his name, the 
confidence of such readers as enjoy the privilege of knowing him. 
Others must take the writer’s word for the bond fide character 
of such testimony. The whole subject is, at any rate, worthy 
of fuller examination than it has yet received, both in relation 
to science and the Church. It is to be hoped that it will soon 
receive a thorough investigation. The present writer will be 
glad if this article should contribute towards such a result. 


Joun KELLY. 


Art. IV.—Theological Seminaries in the United States and 
Divinity Halls in Scotland. 


| ig an Article recently published in this Review,' we called 

attention to the Colleges of the United States, but had no 
time to speak of the Theological Seminaries of that country. 
We propose now to supply this deficiency, and to say a little 
of the efforts made there by the different churches, especially 
the Presbyterian Church, for the training of their ministers. 
In doing so, we shall follow the same course as that previously 
adopted by us, and shall speak not only of theological training 
in the States, but of its present condition and results in Scot- 
land. “The vast importance of the subject may well be our 
excuse for speaking of it. 


! April 1573, p. 275. 
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The following is a statement of the Theological Seminaries 
in the United States, together with the particular churches 
or denominations to which they belong. We have compiled 
it from the Report of the Commissioners of Education at 
Washington for the year 1871, and though that document, 
the second of its kind, is described by the Report as only 
“tentative, and but partially illustrative of the purposes of 
the Education Bureau,” it is no doubt substantially correct, 
while at the same time it is amply sufficient for our purpose. 
Of Baptist theological seminaries it states that there are 
seventeen; of Presbyterian, fourteen; of United Presbyterian, 
four ; of Methodist Episcopal, ten; of Protestant Episcopal, 
twelve; of Congregationalist, seven; of Lutheran, fourteen; of 
Reformed, four; of Free Baptist, two; of Unitanan, two ; 
of Universalist, two; of Moravian, one; of Union Evangelical, 
one; of African Methodist Episcopal, one; of United Brethren, 
one ; of New Jerusalem Church, one; of Christian, two; of 
Roman Catholic, eighteen ; of Unknown, four—in all, one 
hundred and seventeen. 

Of these, fifty-four seem to have been instituted since the 
year 1850. Only three belong to last century, the oldest 
being that of the Reformed Church, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, of date A.D. 1785. Since the beginning of this 
century, therefore, one hundred and fourteen theological 
seminaries have been founded in the United States; and that 
single fact ought surely to be accepted by us as a striking 
testimony to the Christian activity and enterprise of the 
churches there. 

The territorial distribution of these seminaries teaches the 
. same lesson. In Alabama, there are two; in California, 
three ; in Connecticut, three; in Georgia, one; in Illinois, 
eleven ; in Indiana, one ; in Iowa, five; in Kentucky, seven ; 
in Louisiana, two; in Maine, two; in Maryland, three; in 
Massachusetts, seven ; in Michigan, two ; in Missouri, four; in 
New Jersey, three ; in New York, twelve; in North Carolina, 
one; in Ohio, thirteen ; in Pennsylvania, seventeen; in South 
Carolina, three; in Tennessee, two ; in Texas, one; in 
Virginia, five ; in West Virginia, one ; in Wisconsin, four; in 
Columbia, two. That is, not only in the older, long-settled, 
and more thickly-peopled States, but in those immense tracts 
of country where the virgin soil is just beginning to be 
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broken up by the hands of man, where the population is thin and - 
scattered, and where the pressing necessities of life might be 
thought likely to drive away all thoughts of a higher culture or 
a trained ministry, some branch or other of the Christian church 
in America is planting its theological schools, and trying to pre- 
pare for an enlightened execution of their commission, those 
“sons of the prophets” who in every land can do so much to 
advance or to retard the progress of a people. It is quite possible- 
that some of these seminaries may be in a rude and elementary 
condition, although we have no assurance that they are so. 
But even although they were, the great fact is that they 
exist at all. We are not entitled to expect in entirely new 
regions the full development which is reached elsewhere only 
after a course of centuries, which is even then, in Scotland 
and England at least, as experience teaches us, far from being . 
complete ; nor is it right to ridicule the awkward movements 
of a child who may one day have a giant’s strength. We 
know nothing more creditable to the intelligence, the sound- 
ness of feeling, and the strength of Christian principle which 
mark so large a portion of the population of the United States, 
than these numerous efforts to make suitable provision for the 
education of a gospel ministry. 

The number of professors and students is not completely 
given in the returns ; but for ninety-five seminaries the number 
of professors is set down at 376, or, on an average, four to each 
seminary. If we assign a similar number to each of the twenty- 
two not reported on in this respect, the number of persons 
engaged in teaching theology in the United States will be 464. 

In the case of the students also thirty-three seminaries 
present no report. The remaining eighty-four claim 3264 
students, or, on an avers ge, about thirty-nine to each seminary. 
If we assign a similar number to each of the thirty-three 
making no return, we shall have 4386 students. Such an 
estimate, however, would be too large. Successful institutions 
are not generally slow in giving statements as to their progress. 
From that number, therefore, we may safely deduct the odd 
386, and we shall probably not be far wrong if we estimate the 
number of theological students in the United States at about 
4000. 4A Roman Catholic institution, known as the Salesianum, 
and located at St Francis, Wisconsin, boasts of the largest 

VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXVI. F 
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attendance, 172. After it, the Presbyterian seminary at 
Princeton, New Jersey, has 122; the Christian seminary at 
Lexington, Kentucky, 122; the Roman Catholic seminary at 
Troy, New York State, 120; the Presbyterian seminary in 
New York City, 117; a Baptist seminary at Macon, 106. 
These are the only seminaries in which the number of students 
exceeds one hundred. The others range from that number down 
to six. At the Protestant Episcopal seminary at Benicia, 
California, seven students are returned with six professors, 
indicating either an easy life for the professors, or a hard one 
for the students. 

These seminaries are sometimes located in the country, at 
other times in the larger towns. The old feeling was that it 
was best to place them in the country, where the seclusion and 
quiet were thought to be particularly favourable to study, and 
“it was for this,” say the authorities at Princeton, “among 
other reasons that the General Assembly, after mature delibera- 
tion, selected Princeton as the site of the oldest seminary of our 
church, in preference to the large cities, where there is so much 
to divert the mind, to dissipate the thoughts, and to interfere 
with assiduous devotion to study.” Of sites so selected, that 
at Andover, a seminary adorned by the presence of Dr Park, one 
of the most distinguished of the theological professors of the 
States, affords a fine example. The high ground upon which 
it is situated overlooks one of the widest and fairest prospects 
on which the eye can rest, and helps to raise the spectator into 
a region of calm far above the stir of the busy life below. The 
grassy parks and shady trees, above all, the quiet graveyard 
behind the buildings, where some of the greatest notabilities 
of the Western Continent rest, lend it a peculiar charm, and 
seem to say that here, if anywhere, one may converse undis- 
turbed with God, and meditate on the great problems of life 
and death, of time and eternity. 

The feeling in this respect is not, however, by any means 
universal ; and, when the Union Theological Seminary was 
founded in 1836, New York, the greatest, wealthiest, most 
populous, and most corrupt city of the States, was deliberately 
chosen as its site. It was thought that, if city life had its 
temptations, it had also its advantages; that amidst its business 
and action the mind of the student would be stimulated as it 

1 Princeton Catalogue, 1871-72, p. 20. 
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could not be in the country; that there he would be brought 
in contact with a greater number of the infinitely diversified 
phases of human conduct ; that he would see more of the field 
in which he would afterwards be called to labour ; and that he 
would have larger opportunities of cultivating sympathy with 
those poor and miserable ones to whom especially, in every 
age, the gospel is preached. It was thought, too, that there, 
meeting with and listening to many able men, he would have 
better opportunities of profiting by diversity of talent and 
example ; that he would not be so ready to receive the impress 
of one or two predominating intellects, and that his own 
individuality would be fostered. In short, it was the belief of 
the founders of that seminary that “large cities furnish many 
peculiar facilities and advantages for conducting theological 
education,” and in this belief they carried out their plans. Its 
difficult not to feel that they were right. Small towns or country 
places may sometimes do more than the crowded city for develop- 
ing the literary side of ministerial culture ; but, taking into 
account the requirements of the ministry as a whole, we believe 
that one or two strong colleges in the great centres of life and 
action are more valuable than several weak ones in places 
where mental stagnation is as apt to prevail as high thought, 
and where indolence may easily be substituted for quiet study. 

The constitution of the theological seminaries of the United 
States is peculiar. Even when associated with a college, 
their government is quite distinct from that of the general 
body. In all cases indeed they are governed by a board of 
trustees, consisting of ministers and laymen. The Union 
Seminary, New York, has twenty-eight such directors, half 
clerical, half lay, divided into classes, whose term of office 
expires after a short period of years. Princeton has a board 
of directors, thirty in number, twenty-one clerical, and nine 
lay, as also a board of trustees of twenty-one members, of 
whom only nine are clerical, while twelve are lay. The Western 
Seminary has also two boards, one of directors, the other of 
trustees, the one consisting of thirty-one ministers and twelve 
ruling elders, the other of fifteen ministers and fifteen elders. 
These three institutions are Presbyterian; but. the same 
general principle is found throughout all the theological semi- 
naries, and indeed throughout all the colleges, of the States. 
The advantages are obvious. The directors and trustees 
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being selected not only from the locality, but from distant 
parts of the Union, the seminary can always count on having 
a body of able, sometimes powerful and wealthy, men to back 
it. These men take an interest in it themselves. They help 
to awaken in it the interest of others. They are ready to 
supply its wants, and to aid it in its difficulties. Many of 
them make a point of being present at its closing services 
every year. 

With the boards of directors lies the right of nomination to 
professorships. The Presbyterian boards indeed are at this 
nfoment, with much generosity and unselfishness, to a certain 
extent denuding themselves of this privilege. Where their 
charters permit it, they have granted to the General Assembly 
of the United Church a veto upon their appointments. Where 
their charters do not permit this, they are preparing to apply 
to the State Legislatures for an alteration in their terms, 
This cordiality of union between the church and the theolo- 
gical seminaries can hardly fail to be highly beneficial to both 
parties ; and it affords a striking illustration of the manner 
in which obstacles vanish when men go forward with a single 
eye in what is plainly the path of duty. At the time when 
the union negotiations between the two great branches of the 
Presbyterian Church were in progress, there was no point on 
which it was more feared that difficult and delicate questions 
would arise, than that of the relation of the church to the 
theological seminaries. These fears were entirely falsified by 
the result. The Union Seminary at New York, which had up 
to that time been wholly independent of the control of any 
church, shewed the first example of self-denial. The others 
followed, and all difficulties disappeared. 

The course of instruction in these seminaries is, in its lead- 
ing particulars, in the Presbyterian Church, at least, exactly 
similar to what prevails in Scotland. The subjects taught are 
Apologetics and Dogmatic Theology; Church History; Biblical 
Criticism, including the formation of the text, principles of 
interpretation, general introduction to New Testament litera- 
ture, and special introduction to the particular books; Hebrew, 
including the grammatical study of the language, together 
with general and -particular introduction to the books of the 
Old Testament. 

So far we find them pursuing very much the same line of 
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study as ourselves. But at this point a difference appears. 
The theological faculties are more complete. The subjects 
of instruction are more numerous and varied. Thus, at the 
Presbyterian seminary at Princeton there are six theological 
professors; at Auburn, five; at the Western Seminary five 
professors and two instructors; at Lane Seminary, in Cincin- 
nati, five professors and one lecturer ; at the Union Semin- 
ary, New York, six professors and two temporary Chairs of 
Instruction. At each of two other Presbyterian seminaries, 
one at Danville, in Kentucky, the other at Chicago, there seem 
to be only four professors. In addition, however, to the work 
of these more permanent members of the theological staff, 
there are often supplementary courses of lectures delivered on 
special foundations, probably sometimes without any remunera- 
tion, by eminent ministers. These courses are on such 
subjects as Foreign Missions, Home Missions, Popular Infi- 
delity, the Relation of the Bible to the Sciences, Egyptology, 
Health, and the general Laws of Hygiene. In connection 
with the point before us, one of the most interesting and 
important departments of theological study in the States 
demands a moment’s special notice. It has relation to the prac- 
tical preparation of the student for the work of the ministry. 
The almost invariable rule is to have in every seminary 
a professorship of Sacred Rhetoric, the professor lecturing 
on Pastoral Theology, Homiletics, Church Government and 
Discipline, &c., and at the same time superintending the 
practical exercises of the students in reading the Scriptures 
and hymns, in constructing and delivering sermons, in 
declamation and debate. Thus, in the fine chapel at Yale, 
which, though a Congregationalist college, affords a good 
specimen of what is elsewhere done, the students assemble 
every week in the presence of the faculty. The exercises of 
one week consist in the reading of the Scriptures and of 
hymns, and in the delivery of sermons or addresses ; while, in 
the alternate weeks, there is a conference, designed to cultivate 
the power of extemporaneous speaking, in which the students 
are called on to present their views on some subject selected 
by the faculty. Sermons delivered on these occasions may, 
we believe, be delivered either extempore or memoriter, but 
they are never read. 

The course of instruction embraces three years, the session 
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generally extending, with occasional holidays, over seven or 
eight months of the year, sometimes over nine, though in the 
latter case it is more broken up into sections than in the 
former. Besides this, efforts are often made to encourage 
students to remain a fourth year ; and when they do so, special 
courses of study are prepared for them. We have to add that, 
with a wise care for the best interests of their students, 
professors generally discourage much private teaching on their 
part, in order that their undivided time and strength may be 
secured for their studies. Thus,in the Princeton Calendar, it 
is said, “ Students are not advised to engage in teaching or in 
other distracting occupations during term time with a view to 
self-support. This is found to interfere seriously with their 
attention to study :”' and again, in the Andover Calendar, we 
read, “It is further earnestly recommended that students so 
arrange their plans that the whole of every term shall be 
devoted exclusively to their duties in the seminary. Experi- 
ence has proved that the labour of teaching and of other 
similar avocations during term time is an evil. Students are 
advised to avoid it. Even the vacations should not be unneces- 
sarily spent in exhausting pursuits.”* Of the efforts made 
by the church for the purpose of enabling divinity students 
thus to devote themselves to their studies we shall have 
to speak immediately. In the meantime it will hardly 
be denied that, where other provision can be made for the res 
angusta domi, this discouragement of much private teaching 
is both kind to the student and of importance to the interests 
of the church. 

Instruction is given in the seminaries mostly by lectures, 
but text-books are also used, and to a fully greater extent 
than in our divinity halls in Scotland. 

The libraries of the seminaries are distinct from those of 
the colleges, and are often extremely good. Thus, with 
the seminary at Princeton, there is connected a library 
of 21,000 volumes; with that at Andover, one of 30,000; 
with that at New York, one of 30,000; in the latter 
ease, chiefly rare and valuable works, and very largely 
German ; whole libraries of celebrated German scholars, con- 
taining thousands-of volumes, being bought without hesita- 
tion. At Yale, the theological library is also very valuable, 
1 Princeton Catalogue, 1871-72, p. 20. *% Andover Catalogue, 1871-72, p. 18. 
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although there it is more mixed up with the general library 
of the college. 

Two other points connected with the course of education in 
these seminaries ought still to be noticed, one of a spiritual, 
the other of a physical, kind. In speaking of the colleges in 
our previous article we had occasion to notice the efforts made 
in the States for the general religious welfare of the students, 
and the fact that in that singularly diversified continent—a 
continent, too, without any Established Church, so often 
regarded on this side of the Atlantic as the sheet-anchor of all 
religious stability—there is no point on which opinion is more 
at one than on the necessity of imbuing college training with 
the spirit of the Christian faith. This feeling might be ex- 
pected to prevail still more in regard to the theological 
seminaries, and it does so. In them the religious life of the 
students is encouraged with the utmost care. At Princeton 
missionary meetings are held every Sunday evening among 
the students, and there is a concert of prayer on the first 
Monday of each month under the direction of the professors. 
In the Union seminary, on the first Monday of each month, 
the second lecture of the day gives place to the concert of 
prayer for missions. On the third Monday of each month the 
same hour is spent in conference and prayer, a delegation of 
the board of directors uniting with the faculty and students 
in these exercises. Similar arrangements prevail elsewhere ; 
and to their existence may perhaps be in part traced the fact 
that there is so much lively religious life in the ministry of 
the American Presbyterian Church, and that so large a pro- 
portion of able and zealous missionaries go out from it into the 
mission field. 

The second point to which we referred has relation te the 
body. Physical health is not neglected. There are fine 
buildings for gymnastic exercises in connection with several 
colleges and seminaries; and the authorities at Yale do not 
think it unworthy of their ancient and renowned University 
to advertise, that “The harbour of New Haven affords excel- 
lent facilities for boating to those inclined to this mode of 
exercise.” ! 

American students of divinity, like American students 


! Yale Catalogue, 1871 72, p. 54. 
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generally, live in college. The rule is not universal, and in 
some parts of the country there is an impression that it is 
better for them to take lodgings for themselves in the town. 
This feeling however is rare. The prevalent feeling is that it 
conduces to all the highest ends of university life, besides 
possessing other incidental advantages, to have the young men 
living together in the large buildings generally called “Dormi- 
tories.” Having already on a previous occasion described 
these, we shall say nothing further of them now, except that 
the furniture of the divinity student’s rooms is not unfre- 
quently supplied by particular churches, or by friends of the 
seminary in particular congregations, the fact being indicated 
by an inscription on a small tablet fastened to the wall. A 
pleasant bond is thus created between the student occupying 
the rooms and Christian friends. The latter have an interest 
in him for whose comfort they have endeavoured to provide. 
The former does not feel, as a divinity student is often com- 
pelled to do in Scotland, that no man cares for him, and that 
no man will care for him until the mystic “bands” are tied 
about his neck, and he can ascend the pulpit-stair in the full- 
blown attractions of Presbyterian parity. 

The expense of living in the dormitory is, as we formerly 
saw, considerable—amounting probably on an average to from 
£40 to £50. This is, of course, to men who are not generally 
richer than our own students at home, a considerable sum. It 
is met in part by college endowments, where these exist and 
can be used towards diminishing the cost. It is met also in 
part by scholarships, which in some seminaries are numerous 
and good. Princeton. has sixty-five; the seminary at Chicago, 
eight ; the Western Seminary, eighteen. Lane has a fund of 
upwards of £6000 for the purpose; while other seminaries 
have more or less provision of the same kind. The value of a 
scholarship varies from £15 to £30 a-year. The great source 
of aid, however, to divinity students in the Presbyterian Church 
is the Church’s Board of Education,—we shall call it, for the sake 
of supplying a hint to those at home whom recent legislation 
has set free from their old cares, the Church’s Education 
Committee. To this board the necessities of divinity students 
are made an object of special concern. Its funds are obtained 
by collections drawn from all the congregations of the church, 
and it distributes to every divinity student standing in need of 
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help an annual sum which, two years ago, was raised from 150 
to 200 dols., or from £30 to £40. The sum is somewhat 
excessive in amount, and the strain upon the church threatens 
to be more than can be borne ; but in the meantime it is the 
rule, and the principle at least of rendering assistance in this 
way is admitted and advocated by all. Thus, with a liberal 
contribution of this kind, with free rooms in college, with many 
facilities for diminishing his other expenses, with a thoroughly 
equipped staff of professors and lecturers, and not less impor- 
tant in its influence than any of these, with numerous friends 
watching both his own progress and that of the institution to 
which he goes, the American Presbyterian student is sent to 
his theological seminary. The effect may be easily anticipated. 
In no church in the world is there a better and more Christian, 
a more active and zealous, body of men than are the ministers 
of the Presbyterian Church of the United States. 

Before passing from the topic of the seminary “ Dormi- 
tories,” there is one point of interest connected with them, 
mention of which ought not to be omitted. In those of the 
Presbyterian Church at least, all the students are not Presby- 
terians. Thus, of 110 students attending the Union Seminary, 
New York, during session 1870-71, seventy-three were Pres- 
byterians, fifteen Congregationalists, eight Reformed, five 
Methodists, four Episcopalians, three Lutherans, two Seventh- 
day Baptists. How these students belonging to other bodies 
are supported there, we have no means of knowing. It is not 
to be supposed that the funds collected in the Presbyterian 
Church for the support of her own students at college will be 
shared by strangers; but we believe that we are correct in 
saying that these strangers, when admitted to college at all, 
obtain rooms together with assistance from the general college 
funds upon no harder terms than others. The fact is an 
interesting tribute to the generosity of the Presbyterian 
founders of the seminaries, and a proof that the lines of 
demarcation between many at least of the different denomina- 
tions are not so strongly drawn as they are with us. 

The endowments of the seminaries are very various. In 
the returns which have supplied many of the statistical state- 
ments given above, the column relating to endowments is not 
unfrequently left blank. Either there are none, or, for some 
reason or other, it has not been thought necessary to state 
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them. The largest reported are those of Princeton (Presby- 
terian), 500,000 dollars, or £100,000, and Madison, New Jersey 
(Methodist Episcopal), the same sum. No idea however is 
conveyed of the distribution of those endowments ; and we are 
unable to supply the deficiency with perfect correctness from 
other sources. A balance-sheet of Princeton Seminary is 
given in the Proceedings of the General Assembly for 1871, 
and the particulars may be of interest. The following are the 
payments for that year, the number of students being about 
120: 

“ Professors’ Salaries, &c., about . . £5000 
Education Fund (for helping ciegemecs . 2856 
Particular Funds. ‘ 281 
Library Fund . . 121 
Sustentation Fund (to diminish expense of 

boarding Students) ° 117 
Contingent Fund (general expenses) i 652 


£9027.” 


The fatal “ &c.” closing the first line of the above state- 
ment unfortunately checks our progress at the point at which 
every one interested in the welfare of the institutions of which 
we speak will naturally be most eager for information. What 
are the incomes of the divinity professors? We have no 
means of giving an accurate answer to this question. But in 
the States, not less than elsewhere, they follow the general 
rule of being quite inadequate for their purpose. They may 
range from £300 to £500 or £600 a-year—the larger sum 
however being paid only where the expense of living is so 
high that the word of promise to the ear is broken to the 
hope. It is satisfactory, nevertheless, to state that the Presby- 
terian Church is becoming alive to a sense of their inadequacy, 
and that at least at Princeton, in June of last year, at a meet- 
ing of the old alumni and friends of the colleges, a movement 
for raising them was auspiciously begun. The sentiments 
expressed on that occasion were quite as generous as those 
that would be heard at any similar meeting in this country ; 
and, in addition to the sentiments, several large subscriptions 
were announced. In the matter of liberality, indeed, there is 
no fear that the friends of Christian truth in America will fall 
short when once their attention is fairly called to the import- 
ance of the work to be accomplished. Their extraordinary 
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munificence to the colleges, of which we gave such striking 

proofs when speaking of them, is the pledge that a like muni- 
ficence will be displayed towards the seminaries when the. 
needs of these institutions are fairly made known. Even 

already, indeed, there are drops premonitory of the coming 

shower ; and, if the drops are so abundant, what may the 

shower itself be expected to prove? The following fell within 

the immediate knowledge of the writer of these pages. Dr 
Henry B. Smith, of New York, sees a costly work in a Euro- 
pean catalogue, which he thinks will be of value to the library 
ef his seminary. He tells a gentleman whom he meets, and 

“Get it” is the reply. He and his colleagues wish new sem- 
inary buildings on a better site. One of the finest sites in 

New York is procured, at a cost of £70,000, and they wait for 
£30,000 more before beginning to build ; nor will they have 
to wait long. At Princeton, the friends of the seminary 
believe that upwards of £60,000 is needed as a further endow- 
ment to put the institution on a proper footing. They inti- 
mated this a year or two ago, and much of the necessary funds 

has already flowed into the treasury. At Auburn, a new fire- 

proof library has just been erected, at a cost of over £6000, 
the gift of a New York elder. At Andover, Mr John Smith 

and Mr Peter Smith his son, two worthy men from Brechin, 
and now engaged in erecting a huge business pile in the heart 

of one of the most rising cities of the States, already noted by 
large gilded letters as the “Brechin Block,” build a fine new 

library. A Massachusetts judge tells that, when he was 

young, he said to himself that, if he became a minister, he 

would never be able to do more than keep body and soul 

together, whereas, if he became a lawyer, he would soon be in 

a position to pay every year the expenses of twelve young men 

training for the ministry. He became a lawyer, and has 

borne the costs of his twelve students for the last twenty 

years. Another Presbyterian in New York goes even beyond 

this number, and bears the costs of twenty. These are the kind 

of men of whom Lane Seminary reports to theGeneral Assembly : 

“ We are also happy to report a growing interest in the semi- 

nary on the part of our substantial business men, as evinced 

by their liberal benefactions and thoughtful care for its 
welfare.” ! 

' Proceedings of the General Assembly, 1871, p. 618. 
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The instances now given of the liberality of American 
Christians towards the theological seminaries of the land 
must for the present at least suffice. They prove that the 
longings expressed by Dr Henry B. Smith have not only 
desire, but good ground of hope to rest on: 

“We must have such wisdom in forming our plans and such benevo- 
lence in their prosecution as to prove ourselves equal to the task. The 
prophets of our destiny must not merely have a vision as large, but a 
charity as wise as that of Bishop Berkeley, who first said, ‘ Westward the 
course of empire takes its way,’ but also gave a farm to Yale College.” ! 


Such are a few particulars connected with the state of the 
theological seminaries in that great continent whose religious 
development is a matter of such interest, not only to its own 
rapidly-increasing millions, but to the world at large. We 
have mentioned them with the view of presenting our readers 
with some of the facts of the case rather than with any other 
object. That they indicate a healthy and hopeful condition 
of matters will hardly be denied. The church of the United 
States, and not least, the Presbyterian portion of it, has a 
noble field to occupy; and, if only faithful to its Lord and to 
itself, may anticipate a magnificent inheritance in the coming 
years. That it will be thus faithful there seems no reason to 
doubt. Its members have their attention thoroughly awakened 
to the greatness of the task committed to them. Their zeal 
and self-denial have not yet failed them in the hour of diffi- 
culty. They hive shewn themselves ready to answer every 
summons that can be reasonably addressed to them, and we 
may confidently hope that, having begun the great work of 
supplying the deficiencies of their divinity schools, they will 
not rest until they have completely fitted them for sending 
forth a body of men second to none in all the varied acquire- 
ments which, there as well as elsewhere, are justly demanded 
of the Christian ministry. 

We turn now to Scotland. Have we reason to be satisfied 
with the condition of our divinity halls, with the training 
given in them to our divinity students, with the results that are 
produced when the class-room is exchanged for the labours of 
the pulpit, the congregation, and the parish? It is to be 
feared that the answer to be given to the above questions is 


? Address on behalf of the Society for the promotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education at the West, p. 25. 
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not so reassuring as we might wish. Not that any fault can 
justly be found with our divinity students in themselves, All 
our Churches will probably be ready to bear witness that the 
general condition of the young men among them preparing 
for the ministry is matter for high congratulation. The tone 
of the divinity schools in Scotland is unquestionably good. 
There is a fair amount of devotion to study. There is no 
small measure of self-imposed labour undertaken in the 
Sunday school, in the prayer meeting, in missionary exertion 
among the poor and outcast. Notwithstanding the great 
temptations, too, offered in secular professions to young men of 
talent and enterprise, not a few of those who have distinguished 
themselves in their Arts career are still found entering the 
service of the church, Upon the whole, when we remember 
the many discouragements, some of a more inward, others of 
a more outward kind, presented in our day to the divinity 
student in our Presbyterian churches, the wonder is that the 
matériel of our divinity class-rooms is so creditable as it is. 
It shews that the old pride in the ministry and the old love 
for it have not died out of the Scottish nation’s heart. It 
assures us that it is not too late to re-awaken the old enthu- 
siasm and to secure, if in anything we are falling short of 
them, the old results. f 

But we are beginning to fall short. That fact ought to be 
acknowledged. 

On every side are heard complaints that the youths of whom, 
while they are studying, such hopes are entertained, are no- 
sooner sent into the pulpit than they shew themselves incap- 
able of speaking to the hearts of men. They are dry, it is 
said, they are tedious, they are not practical, they are always 
missing the realities of things in the mists of doctrinal. dis- 
cussion—strange complaints, in which the complainers often 
shew an ignorance of the real ground of their own complaining 
quite as great as that which they charge against the objects of 
their censure, but still complaints giving sufficient evidence 
that somewhere at least there is something wrong. 

Then, again, how often is our attention called to the wide 
divergence between the tone of theological opinion and that 
of even the high class literature of the day, the literature of 
leading newspapers, of novels of extraordinary power, of 
scientific treatises combining, to an extent never before seen, 
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the excitement of ever newly-discovered wonders, with the 
graces of the most attractive style; literature penetrating 
alike the mansions of the rich and the cottages of the poor. 
There is evidently a power abroad inspiring the ideas and 
moulding the views of men, not only different from, but 
diametrically opposed to, that which the Church is exercising. 
It did not use to be so. There was a time, not long gone by, 
when the clergy led the public opinion of the day. They 
were not only the practical instructors of the great mass of 
the people, they were entirely abreast, if not even in advance, 
of the highly educated few. They were not only first in 
action, but, in what is far deeper than action. They were first 
in thought. The same position of acknowledged superiority 
can hardly be claimed for them now. A persuasion has taken 
hold of many that they are antiquated, that their strength 
lies only in the firmness with which they hold the traditions 
of the past, that they are unable to regulate the convictions of 
the present. Nor are these things said by those alone of 
whom it is perhaps hardly fair to expect an impartial judg- 
ment. They are said, or when they are not said, some slight 
expression shews that they are felt, even by professed theolo- 
gians and ministers of the gospel. Hearing these things, one 
may well be cut to the quick. When we call to mind what 
the church and her ministers have done in days gone by, that 
they have been at the bottom of all that has been effected 
both for the lower and the higher education of the people, 
that our universities were for the most part founded and 
endowed by them, that they chiefly struggled to establish 
schools everywhere throughout the land, that they did this 
when science was almost unknown, that they did it against 
the efforts of a grasping aristocracy which only cared to fill 
its coffers with the church’s spoils, that down to the present 
hour they are the most active agents in all schemes of amelio- 
ration and improvement, giving an impulse to every good 
work, compared with which that given by philosophers, 
lawyers, and scientific men is not for a moment worthy to be 
mentioned—how is it possible to escape being wounded by 
such remarks? But the wound is wholesome if it suggests 
that the clergy may have themselves to blame; that, while 
they have done well in nursing the child which, as it has 
grown up, has disowned its parent, they may have done ill in 
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not maintaining a corresponding progress, in only preserving 
the inheritance left them by their fathers, instead of laying it 
out, improving it, extending it, applying it to the wants and 
difficulties by which they are themselves surrounded. At, all 
events, it is impossible not to feel that the results of our 
theological training cannot be all that the time requires, or 
such a state of things would hardly exist. 

Let us allow, however, that all these statements are exag- 
gerated. There is one complaint of which the same thing 
cannot be said, the complaint often heard of the small amount 
of theological literature which issues from our divinity schools. 
From the professors in these schools especially, the church 
might surely expect much more in this way than she receives. 
We shall have to point out immediately where the blame of 
any stagnation of theological thought ought, at least, in part 
to be laid. In the meantime, we advert only to the fact. It 
cannot be pretended that there is no desire for a genuine and 
native theological literature. There is an intense desire for it. 
The most incidental conversation not only reveals the half- 
anxious inquiry, the half-formed doubt, the half-unsettled 
conviction, but reveals also the eagerness with which help in 
the midst of difficulties would be welcomed. The attitude of 
the present is neither light-hearted indifference nor stubborn 
obstinacy. It is far rather, “ Lord, we believe; help our 
unbelief.” And to what quarter is it so much entitled to turn 
for help as to the professoriate in our divinity schools? From 
that quarter little reply is given. A good deal has, no doubt, 
been done in some fields of theological investigation by many 
of the divinity professors belonging to the different Christian 
denominations of the country. In historical inquiry, in the 
exegesis both of the Old Testament and of the New, in 
branches of study subsidiary to the understanding of Scrip- 
ture, works of ability, learning, and permanent value have 
been produced. But in the highest department of all, in that 
from which help ought chiefly to come, in the department of 
speculative theology, we have little to shew. It is not too 
much to say that, in this respect, the only great work which : 
the present generation has seen—to be taken, however, along 
with Dr Crawford’s interesting rejoinder—is Dr Candbish’s 
remarkable treatise on the “ Fatherhood of God.” We have 
no want of translations of the works of Continental divines, 
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no want of republication of valuable works of an older theology. 
What we fail in is productiveness of our own; and there is 
something wanting when a country or an age, instead of 
producing for itself, refers us to other countries or to the 
productions of the past. 

Looking, then, at the points now mentioned, we seem 
warranted in saying that our divinity schools are beginning to 
fall short of what may be justly demanded of them. What 
are the causes of this, and what the remedy ? 

Many will at once fix first, and most of all, upon the extreme 
minuteness and definiteness of our creeds, and upon the. 
danger to which any honest and manly inquirer is exposed of 
at one point or another crossing their decisions, and so laying 
himself open to the offensive charge of heresy. This subject 
is far too extensive and difficult to be entered upon in such a 
merely incidental way as would alone be possible at present. 
It is the subject of all others to which the church of our day 
has most need to direct her thoughts; and we cherish the 
confident expectation that, when she does so, some method 
will be devised by which the great truths essential to her very 
existence as a church may be preserved, while that larger 
measure of freedom will be conceded which is not simply 
desirable, but absolutely necessary to her continued usefulness 
and power. In the meantime we have to do with the question 
only as touching the point immediately before us. In connec- 
tion with it the complaint of the stringency of creeds is un- 
doubtedly to a large extent well founded. Not that men are 
dishonest, that they are holding opinions which they dare not 
express, or that they shrink in terror from the consequences of 

uttering their views. There is, in truth, little need to be 
afraid of the extreme consequences of heresy, when not too 
fundamental, in our time. Heresy makes a man at once a 
hero with a large and powerful section of the public, who, 
quite as often as not members of our churches, are in a state 
of profound ignorance both of the substance and of the import- 
ance of those confessions, which, though they may have diffi- 
culty in believing it, are in reality their own. Thus the 
churches however are weak in the pursuit of heresy ; while at 
the same time, to do them justice, there is in them a large 
amount of intelligent liberality, which refuses to give 
countenance to heresy-hunting in any matter not of supreme 
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importance. There is, therefore, not much cause for the 
terror often supposed to restrain the expression of heretical 
opinion. It is not in this way that the influence of which 
we are now speaking acts. It acts before a man gets the 
length of being a heretic. It checks him at earlier stages of 
his inquiries. He does not know what they may lead to. 
He sees it to be quite possible that he may offend ; and quiet 
studious men have no love for giving offence. They have no 
wish to be either objects of suspicion to those with whom they 
feel themselves to be most at one, or objects of applause to 
those with whom they know that in the main they have but 
little in common. They shrink from the notoriety of church- 
court proceedings. They are hurt at the thought that men 
whom they value will not hesitate for a moment to turn round 
upon them, and will condemn them simply upon outward 
grounds, without ever looking at the merits of their opinions, 
should these not be couched in the well-known terms of 
_ orthodoxy. The very prospect of eliciting such a spirit is a 
pain and a disappointment—a discouragement to that pursuit 
of truth which has always enough of inherent difficulty, with- 
out being frowned upon “in the house of its friends.” The 
result of all this is not far to seek for. A man does not con- 
sciously resolve to abstain from inquiry lest he deviate into 
some path which, in the sight of the creeds, is error. He 
simply takes up his attention with other things; and that 
spirit, which is one of the greatest foundation-stones of the 
Protestant Church—that spirit, without which she cannot 
vindicate herself against the claims of Rome—above all, that 
spirit which, apart from all thought of Rome and of adversaries 
of every kind, is God’s noblest gift to man, one of the highest 
elevators of the inquirer’s own nature, and the attractor to his 
side of all that is most ingenuous and purest and best in each 
generation—that spirit which it ought to be our constant aim 
to foster, languishes and dies. We cannot deny, therefore, the 
force of this cause of theological barrenness among us; but no 
satisfactory remedy for it has yet been proposed. To try to 
suggest a remedy in the present article is out of the question ; 
and we must pass on to other causes, not less important, and 
lying more immediately within its scope. 

Of these we notice first, the fact that there is a want of a 
sufficiently deep impression in our churches that high theo- 

NO, XXII.—VOL. LXXXVI, G 
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logical attainments and the advancement of theology as a 
science are a main object of the very existence of divinity 
schools. These schools are not thought of as institutions from 
which such things ought to come, and whose function, if they 
fail to produce them, is left unfulfilled. The work of the 
church is too much regarded as a wholly practical work ; the 
work of the divinity hall as a mere preparation for that 
aspect of it. Men suppose that the battle of Christianity is to 
be fought in the lanes and wynds of our large cities, amidst 
the recklessness and improvidence of our great manufacturing 
and mining centres, against an ignorance and degradation which 
can be reached only by armies of ministers, missionaries, 
colporteurs, and bible-women. Hence the fact that, while 
we have among us men of a munificence of Christian libe- 
rality which ought to awaken the coldest-hearted to enthu- 
siasm—men for whose untiring energy and self-denying zeal 
we may well give thanks to God every day we live,’ the efforts 
which they make run almost wholly out in the line of church- 
building, church-endowing (though with endowments which, 
to make them numerous, are miserably small), multiplying 
subordinate labourers, and all that machinery of outward 
organisation which claims for itself the merit of being pecu- 
liarly practical. Hence, again, that so much of the very best 
strength of our churches is wasted upon church committees, 
whose reports find their best prototype in that of the men who, 
having been sent to search out the promised land, “brought up 
an evil report of the land which they had searched, saying, The 
land through which we have gone to search it, is a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof; and all the people that we 
saw in it are men of a great stature. And there we saw the 
' giants, the sons of Anak, and we were in our own sight as 
grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight.” And hence, 
also, very much of the “bodily exercise,” the running to ‘and 
fro, the public meetings, and the platform addresses which 


1 Since these words were written, the magnificent donation by Mr James 
Baird of Auchmedden to the Church of Scotland of £500,000 has been made 
known to the country. Of the liberality of such a gift it is impossible to 
speak. We can only pay our tribute of admiration to the generous donor, 
and trust that his great object miay be attained. Unfortunately the details 
of the trust-deed have nét been given, so that we cannot say how far it con- 
templates such ends as those referred to in this paper. We would fain hope 
that some of them at least may have been thought of. 
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hardly leave any impression so distinct upon the mind as that 
Christianity among us has been a failure, and that it is fighting 
a hopeless battle with worldliness and sin. 

But the fundamental proposition upon which all this rests is 
a mistake. It is not in the lanes and alleys of our great cities 
that in our day the main battle of Christianity has to be fought ; 
it is in the terraces and squares. It is not in the low public- 
house and pawn-shop that the church has most need to see 
to it that she retain her position and exercise her influence ; it 
is in the minds of her most intellectual members, in the pews 
of her leading and most fashionable congregations. There is 
enough certainly, far more than enough, in the former to make 
the head ache, and the heart feel sore; but there is not so much 
to awaken suspicion, to make one doubt as to what may be 
the future that is in store for us. It is the alienation of 
thought, especially on the part of the younger generation, 
from the church’s creed ; it is the seeing that sees not, the 
hearing that hears not; it is the languid listening to what is | 
said, with the deliberate resolution to set it aside as not worth 
thinking of; it is the feeling of entire independence of any- 
thing that the ministry has to utter: and all this on the part 
of those who are already largely forming, and will soon wholly 
form, the opinion of the country,—these are the painful signs 
which the Church has most need to “discern.” No multitude 
of agencies, no committees with unreliable statistics and 
sweeping assertions, no formal judgments of assemblies, whether 
their voice be that of a congratulation or a lamentation, which 
have been repeating the same strain for half-a-century, touches 
these persons. What they want is Christian thought adapted 
to their thought, to the new world which has sprung up around 
them, and from which it is wholly impossible for them’ to 
separate themselves. They must be won, or all other efforts 
will issue in disappointment. “To the poor,” no doubt, “the 
gospel is preached ;” but the poor of our day are not the poor 
of the apostolic age, a feeble, down-trodden race. They are 
masters of the situation, and they know it. They yield to no 
mere traditionary authority—to no mere possession of station 
or of wealth. They yield only to one thing, the power of 
thought superior to their own; and the first thing to make 
them bow to the claims which the church puts forth, is- to let 
them feel that those in the ranks above them, and whose 
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advantages for learning the truth upon disputed questions they 
know to be greater than theirs, are exhibiting the very same 
submission as is asked of them. One flash of Christian insight, 
therefore, which shall so light up an old truth that it shall 
commend itself to thoughtful men as new, and true to present 
needs, would be in our day worth a mission-church. One 
great work of Christian theology, true at once to God and man, 
would be worth a host of labourers with all their journals, 
and diaries, and pigeon-holes in the church offices of a 
metropolis. 

It may perhaps be said that, if thoughts such as those now 
uttered are at all widely entertained, those who entertain them 
ought to supply the deficiency, leaving others to follow that 
course of action which seems in the meanwhile to them to be 
best. But the reply to such a remark is first, that the deficiency 
is not so easily supplied ; and next, that in order to have it 
supplied, every possible encouragement is needed. This prac- 
tical work, as it is called, is so wonderfully simple a matter, 
makes so few demands upon higher qualities, affords such a 
convenient outlet for restless energies, that there is danger of 
encouraging it, not perhaps too much, but too exclusively. 
Men fitted for better things will be too ready to yield to the 
force of circumstances; and, knowing that this is what is 
mainly looked for, will produce it in abundance, and find a 
salve for their own consciences in the thought that the churches 
want it. Surely the churches ought to know best. Why toil 
in the struggle of thought and in the sweat of the brain, to 
find perhaps failure after all, when we are invited to a much 
easier road, and are sure to succeed in it? The tendency to 
reason thus is so extremely natural that it has need to be 
checked and guarded against, rather than the reverse. It is 
one of the greatest weaknesses of our Presbyterian system, 
—counterbalanced no doubt upon the whole by many other 
elements of strength, but still a weakness,—that it can hardly 
fail to give too much prominence to the outward energies of 
which we speak. The institution of the church must be 
maintained ; the great organisation must be carried on; above 
all, rival organisations must be distanced ; the people, supposed 
to be incapable of understanding anything but what comes 
before them with “ Lo, here,” and “ Lo, there,” must be taught 
to see at once where the chief activity lies. Then come the end- 
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less meetings of church courts, with their publicity, with their 
invitation to the right hand to let the left hand know what it 
is doing, with their opportunities of self-laudation, lest, per- | 
chance, we should fail to let our light shine before men. 
Need we be surprised at the consequences? Need we wonder 
that young men, laudably ambitious of distinction, take the 
shortest path to it, and that talents, fitted with due cultivation 
to cast light upon the greatest problems of religious thought, 
are frittered away in a bustle which leaves us always where 
we were? That there is value in such activities no one will 
deny. It is their predominance alone that we complain of, 
and that the church should see so little that something more 
is necessary. Would that we beheld signs of the coming pre- 
valence of a juster feeling, of a more correct impression of the 
end for which divinity schools exist, and the ministry is 
trained. It is too late to think that the religious problems of 
the day can be got rid of by simply occupying ourselves with 
other things. They must be faced in the fields of thought as 
well as action. Only a thoroughly educated, only a learned 
ministry can face them; and this the churches ought to ask 
for with more earnestness, with more belief that, in asking for 
it, they are asking for the right thing, than they shew. 

In the next place, it would seem that our churches have an 
inadequate sense of what is needed by our divinity schools in 
order that they may fulfil the ends of which we have -been 
speaking. It is vain to mince matters here, or to try to make 
words as soft as possible. There is no denying the fact that 
exertions are not made for behoof of divinity schools at all 
adequate to the importance of the end for which they exist, 
and to the necessities of the times. 

To begin with the students. How much are they left 
uncared for. Surely it would be well that each of our churches 
had a board like the Presbyterian Board of Education in the 
United States, charged with the special task of seeing that 
provision was made for the wants of young men studying for 
the ministry, and that they were not driven, through the mere 
pressure of poverty, either to abandon their studies or, while 
professedly continuing them, to neglect them for the sake of 
earning a little by which to live. It is certainly true, as a 
general rule, that the principle of artificially fostering candidates 
for any profession is unsound; and this is not less true of 
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the ministry than of others. A merely eleemosynary ministry 
will never command the confidence of the country. We need 
men from all ranks of society; and from those ranks, therefore, 
among others, in whose case it would be absurd to speak of 
giving assistance from without. The real way, too, to get good 
men for all professions is to see that the profession itself shall 
afford, in the situations for life which it opens up, sufficient 
encouragement to make men think of it. Let this be the 
case, and it is amazing what difficulties will be surmounted, 
what trials endured, what unexpected help discovered by those 
who would fain pass into its ranks; while, at the same time, 
the “hardness” which they “endure” in the effort trains and 
strengthens them, and becomes one of the most valuable 
guarantees of future usefulness. The difficulty is to apply this 
general rule to the case of the ministry. There is no possibility 
of ever making the income of a minister even approach that of 
a moderately-successful shopkeeper ; and in Scotland, at least, 
the divisions of our churches, the quarrellings and the heart- 
burnings of rival sects, have so shorn the once proud ‘position 
of a minister of its glory, that there is far less than there once 
was in its concomitants to be a compensation for “ hunger and 
thirst and cold and nakedness.” We cannot, therefore, it is 
to be feared, do without artificial encouragement. But, if so, 
it is not sufficiently given. It is not right that a young man 
should have to work at some secular occupation seven months 
in the year, in order that he may be able to provide for him- 
self at college during the remaining five. The necessity of 
doing so goes far to defeat the very purpose of his training. 
It completely interrupts his studies. It dissipates his thoughts. 
It prevents his fixing his eye and his heart with singleness 
upon the great work before him. It opens up fresh channels 
of occupation which not unfrequently tempt him altogether 
away from that in which his energies had begun to flow. Nor 
is this all. Even if able thus to maintain himself at his 
classes during winter, he is often able to do it only in the 
poorest way. His lodgings are bad, and his food insufficient, 
beeause each must be cheap. His health suffers, and that 
buoyancy of spirit which is needed for no professional work 
so much as for that of an earnest ministry is depressed: The 
church may of course reply, “We are content with this, so long 
as the student is content.” Then there is nothing more to be 
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said. We proceed upon the supposition that-she is not, as she 
ought not to be, content with it; upon the supposition that 
the rearing of her ministers is far more her affair than theirs. 
There is nothing to hinder either students before they enter 
the divinity hall, or ministers after they have passed through 
it, from turning their attention to other things. They are in 
no way specially bound to see that the torch of divine truth 
is kept burning, and that it is handed down in that state from 
one generation to another. It is upon the church as a whole 
that this obligation lies; and whatever is necessary to its 
accomplishment the Church must do. If, therefore, there 
must either be better remuneration for the ministry than 
there is, or help be given to those who are required to pass 
through a course of education much higher than what any 
money reward to be afterwards expected can compensate, 
there is no resource but to do either the one or the other. 
The first is only to a small extent possible; and we cannot, in 
consequence, dispense with the last. Nor is it a new thing 
that aid of the kind we advocate should be bestowed. The old 
Session Records of the Church of Scotland are full of grants 
given from the Session funds to candidates for the ministry. 
Our bursary systems, so far as they go, are precisely the same 
thing ; only unfortunately they do not go far enough. What 
is wanted is not the introduction of a new principle, but the 
extension, the consolidation, and the better application of one 
already long in existence. 

It may perhaps be said that, in speaking thus, we are for- 
getting the independence of our students, and treating them 
too much as persons standing in need of eleemosynary aid. 
The objection has no foundation. There is nothing more 
eleemosynary in what we advocate than in the sustentation of 
the ministry itself, wherever this is not sufficiently provided 
for by endowments. Even endowments themselves are elee- 
mosynary, the sole difference being that in their case we are 
making use of the liberality of the past instead of the 
liberality of the present. The whole higher education 
of the country is dependent to a very large extent upon 
assistance of this kind; and to withdraw that assistance, 
telling the country that it must provide for its own wants, 
would simply be to extinguish the higher education altogether. 
We urge, therefore, no more than the further application of 
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views already recognised and acted on, when we urge that the 
churches in Scotland should do more than they are now doing 
to sustain and encourage those preparing for the ministry. 

From the students we ought to pass to the professors ; but 
the question as to the provision made for them is an extremely 
delicate one, and it might be thought unfair to obtrude what 
must be the necessities of men who are making no complaint 
upon the public notice. Those interested in the subject will 
find full details as to the incomes of the divinity professors of 
the Church of Scotland in the Report of the Universities 
Commission, the distinguished head of which, now the head 
of the Law in Scotland, himself a minister’s son, did more for 
them by his single arm than had been done by the church at 
large for upwards of two centuries before. It is only necessary 
to remember that the incomes as given in the Report are 
considerably overstated. The diminution in the number of 
students has diminished the fees ; and amounts varying from 
ten to fifteen per cent must be deducted in each case. We 
have no means of knowing how the professors in the non- 
established divinity halls of Scotland are remunerated ; but it 
is probable that there is no great difference in this respect be- 
tween their position and that of their fellow-labourers in the 
Established Church. The result is that, after deducting £100 
a-year for a house and taxes—and every one knows that that 
sum is below rather than above the mark—the larger half, at 
least, of our divinity professors are left with little more than 
£300 a-year to provide for themselves and for their families in 
the expensive towns in which they always live. We had 
intended to say more; but it is impossible, and perhaps 
unnecessary. 

To what has now been said it may be replied, The work of 
a divinity professor extends only over five months of the year ; 
there is the long summer vacation, something may be made of 
it. Something is made of it. The fact that it is and must be 
so, is “the very head and front of the offending.” The summer 
is exactly the time that ought to be diligently employed in 
those scientific investigations of which the church stands so 
much in need, that ought to be devoted to the production of 
the theological works, the want of which is so much and justly 
complained of. As things are, it must be given to other and 
more urgent claims. Everyone knows that theological 
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treatises, however welcome, will do nothing towards supplying 
the necessities of life; and, as these necessities must be 
supplied, the time which many would fain bestow on the effort 
to advance the science committed to them, has to be bestowed 
on labours yielding a more material and immediate return. 
Notwithstanding what has been said, it is impossible not to 
feel that there is no want of liberality in the country. The 
evil arises from want of thought ; and nothing shews this more 
than the mode in which of late years benefactions have been 
bestowed on.our universities. It is worth while to look for a 
moment at what has been done in this way since the Univer- 
sities Act was passed in 1858. There is indeed no small 
difficulty in getting correct information, owing to the fact that 
the capital sums of some of the largest of the benefactions are 
in the hands of private trusts, and are not reported in the 
university calendars. We believe, however, that the follow- 
ing statement will convey a tolerably accurate impression of the 
state of the case. Since the date above mentioned there has 
been received for the benefit of Arts and Divinity respectively, 
by 
Arts. Divinity. 
St Andrews! . . ; £15,650 £3525 
Aberdeen . ; ° ‘ 12,486 1000 
Glasgow . ; ; . 40,000? 3200 
Edinburgh ‘ ‘ ; 30,600 6900 


£98,736 £14,625 

If to these sums we add Sir David Baxter's bequest to 
Edinburgh, together with foundations for new professorships 
both there and in Glasgow, and if, at the same time, we take 
into account the Ferguson and Shaw scholarships open to 
arts students of all the universities, we shall have a total of 
certainly not less than £170,000 for Arts in the four univer- 
sities, and only about £15,000 for Divinity. 

The figures now quoted surely suggest to ‘the membership 
of our Christian churches that a fresh direction might, with 
all propriety, be given tosome portion of their liberality. Not 
that too much is given to the Faculties of Arts. These 
faculties are the most important members of the bodies to 


1Qne important foundation going either to Arts or Divinity has been 
divided between the two. 


2 This sum does not include subscriptions to the University Buildings, 
3 This is exclusive of Sir D. Baxter's large bequest of £50,000. 
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which they belong, and their wants are not yet adequately 
supplied. But to the Christian church her divinity schools, 
whether connected with the national universities or private, 
ought to form a subject of peculiar interest. Institutions 
devoted to such ends as they contemplate, ought to be centres 
of attraction to all the intelligent members of the churches to 
which they belong. Their progress ought to be watched with 
anxiety. Their teaching, their tone of thought, their success 
in accomplishing their work, ought to be an object of the 
deepest concern. Their services ought to be gratefully acknow- 
ledged, and their wants liberally supplied. It cannot be said 
that this is the case ; and the effect upon both professors and 
students is discouraging. 

In the last place, we have to urge that the educational 
arrangements of the divinity course of study in Scotland fall 
short of the necessities of the case. We shall say nothing of 
the arrangements of the United Presbyterian Church, the utter 
inadequacy of which was fully recognised at the last meeting 
of the annual Synod of that body, and which will, no doubt, 
be soon placed upon a better footing. But even in the 
Established and Free Churches, they are by no means such as 
are demanded by our time. Five months out of twelve, for 
three years in the one, and four years in the other of these 
churches, is, if not too brief, at least too broken, a period of 
study to enable the student to do justice to the difficult and 
extensive subjects which he ought to master before he leaves 
the divinity hall, and enters upon that life of ministerial 
action which generally leaves him little leisure for further 
study. Could the studies of winter be steadily prosecuted 
during the summer months, the evil might not be so great ; 
but that can seldom be done. Labours of other kinds then 
almost invariably occupy a student’s thoughts; so that the 
whole period of his preparation for the ministry is reduced to 
fifteen or twenty months, and these again divided into sections 
separated by intervals so long, that much of the work done in 
any one of them must be forgotten before it is resumed in the 
section following. We have already seen that in the United 
States the periods of study are much longer than with us. 
Instead of five months; seven or eight are usually assigned 
each year to college attendance ; and these not being quite 
-continuous, the longest recess enjoyed is too short to offer 
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much temptation to engaging in labours entirely foreign to those 
with which the college course is occupied.’ Additional provi- 
sion has thus necessarily to be made for the student’s wants ; 
but, proceeding on the supposition that what is done there 
might be done here, any awakened interest on the part of the 
churches in their divinity schools would be a fitting occasion 
for considering whether the whole course of study in the 
latter might not be remodelled with advantage. It may be 
worth while to consider one or two of the points upon which 
some change seems desirable. 

First of all, the period of preparation for the ministry from 
the time when the student enters the arts classes is too long. 
Seven years, often eight, is a longer probation than many are 
either able or willing to submit to. They are impatient to 
enter upon the business of the world. They are under the 
necessity of providing wholly for themselves. They see that 
in other walks of life a fair annual income is obtained, while 
the ‘church probationer is struggling on a small. pittance 
utterly insufficient to maintain him; and, without any deli- 
berate worldliness, they make up their minds to follow the same 
course, and abandon thoughts of that clerical.profession which 
they would perhaps have on many other grounds preferred. 
One remedy for this is to shorten the period of preparatory 
study. 

There is indeed an extreme form of this remedy now 
occupying the minds of many—to permit the arts course at 
our universities to be altogether dispensed with, and to rest 
satisfied with testing the knowledge of the student at his 
entrance into the divinity hall by examination alone. Whether 
such an expedient may some day be necessary, we know not. 
In the meantime, we can imagine nothing more likely to 
prove disastrous. It has been often thought of before, but 
only to be dismissed. The Presbyterian Churches of Scotland 
have rightly felt that no private training can replace that of 
the university. They have regarded the mingling of young 
men destined for all professions in the arts classes as the best 
security against a narrow and one-sided culture. They have, 
therefore, stood by the universities in all their times of diffi- 
culty, have filled their benches when, but for them, they 
would have been empty, and have been the great means of 
keeping alive that interest in them which has been the chief 
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element in their prosperity. The benefits thus conferred have 
been repaid; and to the fact that their ministers have been 
invariably university men, the churches owe in no small 
degree the standing which these ministers have been able to 
maintain in the general intelligence of the country. Surely 
they are not ready to abandon this position? Others are at 
this moment becoming more alive to its importance. There is 
a growing feeling that the attendance for two or three years 
at college of those intending to be schoolmasters, would be a 
valuable substitute even for the education obtained at our 
excellent normal schools; and shall the churches allow, at 
such a time, that the opinion they have done so much to form 
is false, that the practice they have done so much to foster is 
to be abandoned? The success of any such proposal would 
simply bring with it the destruction of the universities and 
the debasement of the church. 

It is another question whether the university course may 
not be shortened. Shortened we believe it must be, either by 
the introduction of summer sessions from the first, or by not. 
insisting on university tickets over the great range of subjects 
on which the student must at present study there, or by the 
combination of both these measures. Were the curriculum 
thus reduced in arts to two or two-and-a-half years, and in 
divinity to the same, the unreasonable burden now laid upon 
the student would be lightened, and the disadvantage at which 
he is placed in comparison with students destined for avy other 
profession would be removed. 

Secondly, the summer recess of the divinity professors is too 
long, and might be made more use of. 

Thirdly, additional, or rather we should say, more varied 
teaching power is wanted in our divinity schools. We have 
seen that this is gained in the seminaries of the United 
States by the introduction of lecturers who deliver special 
courses of lectures on subjects in which they are particularly 
interested, and which are akin to the ordinary course of study 
in the seminary. The advantages of such a system are con- 
siderable. It offers the student an opportunity of listening to 
the prelections of able men upon topics to which it may be 
supposed they have devoted peculiar care ; while at the same 
time it widens his range of thought, and impresses him with 
a juster idea of the vast and varied extent of the field he 
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intends to cultivate. But a no less important advantage 
would be gained by the church at large in the inducement 
which would thus be offered to ministers to keep up their 
studies in one department or another, even after they have 
entered upon the active duties of the ministry. As things are 
now, there is almost no inducement to this. Chairs of theology 
in any church are necessarily few; and there are in the 
churches in Scotland no rewards for study of any other kind 
whatever. The hope of the honourable position of one day 
lecturing, with the consent of the university or the church, 
upon some favourite topic, would help to counterbalance this 
defect. Ifthese lectureships could even take a more permanent 
form, making an approach to the work of the privatim 
docentes in the universities of Germany, still greater gains 
would follow. The range of teaching would be larger than it 
is, and freer scope be thus given for the indulgence of special 
tastes. Single departments of great subjects would be fixed 
on, and be wrought out with that minuteness and care which 
are so important, but which it is almost impossible for one 
who must travel over the whole subject to bestow on them, 
There would be more life, more activity of mind. Thought 
would be more stirred. A spirit of inquiry would be more 
excited. Our students would be more formed to vigour and 
independence ; and, lastly, a class of men would be brought 
into existence to whom the patrons of vacant professorships 
might look as the worthy recipients of their patronage, instead 
of being guided, as they often must be now, by the pressure 
of interested friendship, by political considerations, or by 
ecclesiastical intrigue. 

It is obvious that the arrangements of which we have spoken 
go together. A shortened curriculum, summer sessions, 
diminishing the number of compulsory classes, the introduc- 
tion of additional lecturers, can hardly be separated from one 
another. They culminate in one main point—more freedom 
for the student than he at present has. This, and it is very 
different from license, is what we want. We want more 
choice, more play for individual taste, more scope for individual 
talent than we have on our present system. We cement 
all our men so thoroughly together, like well-made bricks 
in a brick wall, that when one portion falls the whole goes 
down. A little more irregularity here and there might save a 
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part, and be a guide to the builder when he would rebuild the 
ruins, 

Of course all that has now been spoken of involves much 
sacrifice, especially on the part of the divinity professors; but 
had these professors any clear conviction that the churches 
cared for them and for their work, there seems no reason to 
doubt that they would make it. 


We have now entered at as great length as our space will 
permit upon what appear to be some of the deficiencies of the 
existing state of our divinity schools in Scotland. Others which 
would require separate and lengthy treatment, and which are 
connected, not with these schools alone, but with the condition 
of the church at large, might no doubt be mentioned. But we 
have said enough for the present. It will appear from the earlier 
part of this article, how deep an object of interest their different 
theological seminaries are to the different branches of the 
Christian church in the United States of America. Our desire 
is to see the same spirit awakened in Scotland. There is no 
more urgent demand made by the times in which we live than 
that our divinity schools should be of the highest character. 
In ability, in learning, in acquired knowledge of every kind, in 
Christian spirit, in gentlemanly tone, their students ought to 
take precedence of all others. Christianity is either the salt 
of the earth and the light of the world, or it is a salt that 
should be cast out, a candle that should be extinguished ; and 
the ministry, while this dispensation lasts, must always be the 
chief representative of what Christianity is. On this ground 
alone, whatever else engages the attention of the membership 
of our Christian churches, the provision made for the training 
of the ministry has one of the first claims on their regard. 
Let this claim be listened to, and there probably never was a 
time when professors and students did more than they would 
do now to reward their well-wishers. Many perplexing 
questions no doubt still wait solution. Suspicions may be 
roused, prejudices stirred, offence given and taken before the 
solution is arrived at. But the heart of our divinity schools is 
sound. Let them be trusted and encouraged, and, though it 
may be by paths that we do not altogether see, we shall yet 
“burst into the brighter day.” 


Wo. MILLIGAN. 
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Art. V.—Sir James Simpson. 


Memoir of Sir James Y. Simpson, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., Oxon, dc. By 
Joun Duns, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Science, New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas. 


: ier story of the rise from the baker's bench to these titles 
does not now concern us. The perusal of Dr Duns’ most 
interesting volume suggests some general reflections on the 
relations of medicine to religion, and how far Simpson’s later 
years betokened the beau-ideal of the Christian physician. 

The influence of medical science on humanity, as Mr 
Gladstone has remarked, yearly obtains an accelerating ratio. 
The increased study of hygiene and sanitation in reference to 
our crowded populations, the demand for legislation based on 
such knowledge, as well as the cry for popular physiology, 
shew the new face medicine has assumed since Simpson’s 
student days. We do not claim him as the prophet of this- 
new era ; but unless we admit with the positivists that science 
is naught but a newus of systematised law, the Christian 
testimony of the discoverer of chloroform warns the church 
against jealousy of science in their joint mission to a world 
of pain and sorrow. “Science,” said John Goodsir, “ was 
impossible before the advent of Christianity ;” and lives of 
healers may now be given us to shew us how truly Christian 
science alone is for the glory of God and the good of man’s 
estate. 

In Simpson’s boyhood there was no Medical Act,so routine and 
empiricism predominated. It was a time of unlimited blood- 
letting and mercurial doses, in country districts. The mother 
of the Bathgate doctor in his youth could not understand why 
Simpson spent years at classes, when her John had “passed” in 
nine months. The city physician still walked in small clothes, 
ruffles, cocked hat, and gold cane, bound up in professional 
hauteur, precision, and precedent. The profession had been 
entered by apprenticeship; so veneration for past authority 
rather than science held sway. Even in Simpson’s day 
resurrectioning, with its intermingled Burke and Hare atroci- 
ties, prevailed. But the great Edinburgh extra-mural medical 
school had arisen to promulgate the new Parisian biological 
ideas, whilst the eloquence of Knox stirred enthusiastic response 
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from crowds of ingenuous youth. Simpson’s college career 
must have been perceptibly influenced by his since distinguished 
student companions, Carpenter, Duncan, Ferguson, the Good- 
sirs, Reid, Sharpey, and the rest. Then, too, the wave of 
progress incident to the first Reform Bill was affecting all 
currents of opinion. In especial was the gospel of Brougham, 
Horner, and the rest of the useful-knowledge set, loudly 
proclaimed,—that what one man had been, any other might 
be by application. This told on Simpson’s plans and habits. 
If some of the Edinburgh University Chairs were but cozy 
sleeping places for drowsy incumbents, Alison, at least, stood 
prominent in that daily life; like that of his master Galen, a 
hymn in honour of the Creator; which affected with reverence 
the most boisterous student. The crowds of poor waiting his 
entrance to the infirmary told of his benevolence, no less than 
do the modern city improvement and sanitation schemes, 
as well as our Scottish poor-law. Abercrombie and others 
likewise testified to the nobility and completeness of the 
physician’s calling, as embracing all learning, general and 
special. Simpson’s student days tell of no hours of gloomy 
musing like those of James Watt, nor of solitary idea-wor- 
shipping, like those of James Forbes, in his early home and 
college life. Both Forbes and Simpson were motherless boys, 
and both were the Benjamins of their families. But the Alpine 
aliscoverer made science his single love till nearly the middle 
of his career ; in his college course he did not make an acquaint- 
ance, whilst a brother had been his only intimate friend in even 
his own family. Forbes diarizes on satisfied ambition at the 
close of a second professorial session; and in his last days, 
impelled by duty, flings aside the highest posts of honour 
compassable by his peculiar studies. With Simpson all is 
different. His sister writes, “ You are wasting your health 
with over-study.” He replies, “Well, it’s only to please you all.” 
The res angusti domi form no inconsiderable part of his train- 
ing. Thehabit of concentrating hismind on books in the baker’s 
shop will serve him good stead hereafter, in crowded salons, 
railway carriages, or in hearing of the groans of a sick-bed. 
Early familiarity with merchants or shippers will awaken quick 
foresight and decision indispensable to rapid diagnosis, whilst 
applied science will be his special forte ; and it will inspire 
hopes of well nigh unlimited progress indiscovery. Theconstant 
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grinding of medical practice will awaken habits of trained 
observation growing with the years. A reverence for the past, 
together with the boldness of the soldier and the tenderness. 
of the child; a scanning of all science for practical uses, 
together with the power to obtain and acknowledge service 
from the humblest worker, served to develop the idiosyncrasies 
of the introducer of chloroform. In all this was there not 
evidence of providential training? His biographer says : 


“ After seeing the terrible agony of a poor Highland woman under 
amputation of the breast, he left the class-room, and went straight to the 
Parliament House, to seek work as a writer’s clerk. But, on second 
thoughts, he returned to the study of medicine, asking, ‘Can anything be 
done to make operations less painful ?’” 


When medical men pursue their studies like Kepler lifting 
his telescope to the heavens, and his own eyes to the Father 
of Lights, what further ameliorations may not yet be granted 
to suffering humanity? Chloroform, like every good gift, 
came from above. Simpson’s profession of Christianity is but 
an addition to multitudes of witnesses that it is the best 
habit of mind for scientific discovery. It rests with the 
positivist to disprove his colleague Goodsir’s dictum, already 
quoted, that science was impossible before the advent of 
Christianity. May not an evangelized medical class form a 
mighty phalanx of that host, terrible as an army with banners, 
to recover the present dominion of evil? The pastor, the 
discoverer, and the physician, have distinct provinces ; no need 
that one should invade the other’s province. We prefer to 
forget Simpson’s efforts as a lay evangelist; and to consider 
him either as the Christian scientific exponent, or the physician. 

The house, No. 52 Queen Street, formed the chief centre of 
Simpson’s daily influence ; and in his last years it was really 
a medical missionary dispensary. At breakfast or luncheon 
would assemble a daily heterogeneous throng—the heads of the 
profession from the metropolis or abroad ; distinguished artists 
or authors ; the last inventor ; country gentlemen ; Manchester 
millonaires ; and poor students. What a medley of talk—no 
point of it novel to the many-sided host—fashion, farriery, 
Shakespearian criticism, hospitalism and concrete, the new 
painting or novel. Simpson was always suave ; still he missed 
no opportunity of a word for Christ, spoken as if realising His 
living presence, and with no mawkishness or cant. Delicacy 
did not prevent him warning those being ensnared by vice. 
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Constantly interrupted by telegrams, or parties wishing his 
hurried three minutes’ audiences, his words were few ; but so 
they were on professional topics; none felt the courtesies of 
life invaded by a hair’s-breadth—no feelings were bluntly 
wounded when he testified of the truth. He completely 
conquered the influence of parlour conversation to Christ ; 
and he met in the same spirit the crowds of patients waiting 
fer advice in the halls outside. A word spoken daily in season 
by such a physician, who can tell its influence! Specially when 
that is multiplied by that reflex wave represented by the case of 
those who, cured by the Mighty One of old, brought others, 
sick of all manner of diseases, for similar blessings! Then as 
to the other home-life—those fagging public engagements ; 
the multitudinous class duties ; those endless telegrams, and 
the sudden railway journeys to furthest corners of the land ; 
night varying little in bustle from the day! Who will not 
wonder at this constant sacrifice of inclination to duty, or 
rather at the same studied consecration of those moments of 
time which he as systematically carried out in reference to 
lighter studies. When leisurely Christians were thinking of 
doing good, Simpson was acting; so his hurried life became 
one grand vast song. The quiet family dinner party, or an 
occasional unbroken Sabbath, could alone be given, to feed those 
mighty family affections which, as his biographer shews, lay at 
the centre of his actions. A quiet fruition of these, rather than 
fame, must have been amongst his deepest longings. So when 
renown poured in on him, and with it his deepest trials—the 
taking from him of one and another of his family, just as they 
verged on manhood or womanhood—he did not curse God 
and die, but looked calmly to the meetings beyond. Thus 
his active Christianity gave him reflex blessings. 

Simpson’s conversion was looked on as a psychological wonder 
by his scientific contemporaries. What did it portend? The 
sudden unhinging of a great intellect ; a descent from truth- 
seeking into babydom or cant; or rather the adaptation of 
Christianity to the moral needs of the highest order of a 
practically scientific intellect ? We are entitled to infer that 
he applied to this new discovery the same methods which he 
applied to his more special researches. Just as the testimony 
of a Brewster, an Arago, or a Forbes, adepts in demonstrable 
science, proves Christianity compatible with such studies ; 
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so the witness of one skilled in science applied, not to mere 
material aggrandisement, but to the alleviation of suffering, 
shews Christianity a practical power for immediate ills. 
Medicine itself is pre-eminently an empirical science.. The 
physician is not like the engineer, capable of drawing rules 
for practice from previous researches in demonstrable science. 
His present decisions can be made almost solely on his own 
previous experience or knowledge. Our readers may recollect 
John Brown’s anecdote of the late Dr Abercrombie. Having 
been brought in to consult about a man previously treated for 
disease of the stomach, Abercrombie first carelessly inventoried 
the contents of the mantle-piece, and gradually allowing his 
eye to meet that of the patient, glanced intently at him. He 
then spoke a few brief kind words to him. He next told the 
surgeon and student attending: “The mischief is all in the 
brain ; the stomach is affected merely through it. The case 
will do no good; he will get blind and convulsed and die.” 
So it happened. And when the student asked the doctor how 
he had diagnosed so quickly, Abercrombie said : “I can’t tell 
you, I can hardly tell myself; but I rest with confidence upon 
the exactness and honesty of my past observations. I remember 
the result, and act upon it; but I can’t put you, or, without 
infinite trouble, myself, in possession of all the steps.” “But 
would it not be a great saving if you would tell others?” said 
the young doctor. “Jt would be no such thing ; it would be 
the worst thing that could happen to you; you would not 
know how to use it. You must follow in the same road, and 
you will get as far, and much farther. You must miss often 
before you hit. You can’t tell a man how to hit; you may 
tell him what to aim at.” “ Was it something in the eye?” 
said his inveterate querist. “ Perhaps it was,” he said good- 
naturedly; “but don’t you go and blister every man’s occiput, 
whose eyes are, as you think, like his.” When Simpson was 
converted, he made no blind sacrifice of reason to infallibility, 
nor did he claim any accommodation of evangelical doctrine to 
modern thought; he simply admitted the diagnosis of diseased 
moral and spiritual human nature predicated by the gospel. 
The matured judgment, so often exercised on the issues of 
health and death, declared the scientific and practical claims 
of the gospel fitted to the needs of his highest life, and that of 
every other son of woman. Brewster and Simpson, led into 
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the kingdom of heaven very much by little children, embraced 
its teachings in a very similar spirit. In the evangelical 
picture gallery of the future the scene will ever be prominent 
of the great northern sage, learned in all the beautiful 
mysteries of physical light, asking spiritual knowledge from 
his young daughter-in-law. “How can we love Him,” said 
Brewster, “One whom we have not seen? We admire Him 
in His works, and trust from the wisdom seen in these that 
He is wise in all His dealings; but how can we love Him?” 
But, when told of the realised workings of the Unseen Spirit 
on the heart, the savant replied, “Go now, then, and pray 
that I may know it too!” Another picture will also be as pro- 
minent, of the stilled household in Queen Street, resolving 
round the death-bed of the leprous “Jamie” to stand up for 
Jesus. About this time Simpson writes how the text “ God is 
love” had kept him thinking for twenty-four hours. It was 
the key-note of his after-life, keeping mere scientific specula- 
tion in its lower place. Simpson and Brewster, possessing very 
similar idiosyncrasies, were latterly very intimate. Simpson 
gave up his house at Trinity to the new Edinburgh Principal, 
and attended at Allery when the latter lay dying. It would 
be to strip both of all scientific veracity to say that suddenly 
either joined a special set, using its peculiar phraseology, but 
was otherwise just the same man as formerly. They were 
special sticklers for scientific truth. Both could applaud their 
colleague Goodsir’s characteristic saying : “ Now, Mr Stirling, 
let us have God’s truth in the measurements—God’s truth in 
everything! I live for that.” Both could appreciate the 
good and great chemist, Allen Miller, fainting in the witness 
box, when the barrister hinted he had told a lie. The mental 
habitudes of the theologian and the savant might be counted 
alien ; hence some boggling at routine theological phraseology, 
but both held unwaveringly the grand old orthodox truths— 
the Atonement, the Trinity, Election, and the Eternity of 
Punishment. Very soon after the great change, Simpson 
wrote, “ My speculative doubts have passed away.” The recon- 
ciliation of prayer with fixed law once perplexed him like 
several other earnest physiological students. But then, there 
were the closing-days of his old school-fellow and life-friend, 
John Reid, affording the experiences of one strong in physio- 
logical knowledge, who long ago proposed the hospital test of 
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the efficacy of prayer, but in the end was assured of its validity 
by a different personal experience from that of his mere pro- 
fessional studies. Reid was recognised amongst such dis- 
tinguished friends as Edward Forbes, the Goodsirs, Duncan, 
and Henderson, as a genuine truth-seeker, uniting thorough 
honesty with mature judgment and quick decision. A malig- 
nant cancer attacked those very nervous centres on which he 
had spent years of research. Mere physiological knowledge 
could but tell him of the rapid approach of certain agony and 
death. He was thus led along this dolorous way to receive 
and pray for divine grace. His last days, a noble example 
of courage, hope, and faith, were spent in specific prayer for 
himself and friends. The testimony of that peace of mind 
amidst excruciating bodily pain was to Simpson a scientific 
fact within the sphere of his observation that prayer was 
answered. Practical scientific minds prefer such proofs to a 
whole library of metaphysics, Every auditor must have been 
impressed with the sincerity of Simpson’s brief earnest prayers. 
There was, too, the example and sympathy of a noble host of 
scientific contemporaries—of the gentle Coldstream, the 
apostle of medical missions ; of his hearty colleague, Miller, to 
whose unwearied territorial efforts Mr Cochrane, of the Plea- 
sance Church, testifies in his late interesting little volume on 
“ Home Mission Work ;” of the amiable witty George Wilson, 
an invalid with daily “ bosom comforters,” mustard blisters, 
doing hearty work like a strong man ; of Alison, Abercrombie, 
Begbie, and the rest. All these united science and the 
simplest faith; they rejoiced in both as gifts from the One 
Author. So, when Simpson became religious, he neither re- 
nounced his family pleasures, nor his speculations on the 
antiquity of man. Like Faraday, he believed in the distinct 
spheres of scientific speculation and simple faith. He shewed 
that he could walk in both without stumbling. Knowledge 
at the best must be imperfect ; but we can gain no way in it 
except through bold speculation, however crude and mistaken 
that may subsequently turn out. The bourne of all scientific 
hypothesis or controversy has been the gain of a little know- 
ledge—a mite to what the combatants anticipated. The per- 
fect fruition of knowledge lies beyond in the other mansions of 
the Father’s House. In his eloge on Brewster, read to the 
Edinburgh Royal Society, Simpson said : 
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“To Mr Phin, and other clerical friends, he freely expressed, in these 
his last days, the unbounded and undoubting faith of a very humble and 
very happy Christian. No shadow of dubiety ever once seemed to cloud 
his mind. Like my former dear friend and old school companion, Pro- 
fessor John Reid, he seemed to be impressed with the idea that one of 
the great joys and glories of heaven would consist in the revelation of 
all the marvels and mysteries of creation and science, by Him by whom 
‘all things were made,’ and who, as Professor George Wilson held, was 
not only the Head of the Church, but the Head and Origin and Source 
of all science. ‘I have, he remarked to me, ‘ been infinitely happy 
here ; but I soon shall be infinitely happier with my Saviour and 
Creator.’ ” 

Tn Brewster and Simpson alike the superstitious tempera- 
ment existed, together with the trained methods of vigorous 
scientific research. Brewster was nervously afraid of sea trips, 
confessed to a belief in ghosts, and engaged in quarrels innu- 
merable. His confession, “I die at peace with all the world,” 
may imply the consciousness of victory over a bad habit rather 
than controversy prepense. Simpson’s delight in archzologic 
saints’ lore looms forth in his papers on “The Islets of the 
Forth.” In his discoveries as well as controversies, this passion 
for the antique appears; he, too, was a man of war. In after 
years, these psychological features. of character may be more 
fully appreciated. Perhaps veneration, discovery, and invention 
may yet be ranked as equal graces. But, certainly, Simpson’s 
“religious fit” did not spring from hereditary qualities on a par 
with those which induced his grandfather to sacrifice a live cow 
to appease the spirit of the murrain. Reduce the world’s intel- 
lectual pantheon to men of mere methodised observing, then 
poets, philosophers, historians, savans, are swept out whole- 
sale—Herschel amongst the latter. 

What was the cause of Simpson’s intense industry? In 
the early college time, night and day were convertible. 
Years after, when an income four times that of Abercrombie 
at his best poured in, when the introduction of chloroform 
had brought with it fame and position, his one motto seemed 
—work. Time was snatched at a patient’s sick-bed to write 
valuable papers; and, in the grudged leisure of personal 
convalescence, profound archeological treatises would be dic- 
tated. At the morning breakfast-table he would discuss 
thoroughly the datest poem of Tennyson or Browning; at 
night, you met him at the railway, fur-coated, carrying a little 
bag filled with stethoscopes and literature, just starting by 
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the expres: for a case three hundred miles off. “Now for a 
day of it,” he would occasionally say to his children; yet 
recreation was not to him the boy’s delight of lying listless on 
the grass, but away to the Cumberland lakes and back. His 
closing days and those of Sir Walter Scott present a painful 
biographical parallel. Continuous night journeys shortened 
a life that had not worked out its natural span. Now, whence 
all this? Simpson was no miser, else he might have been 
one of the richest men in Britain. He returned large fees, 
and he gave the same skill to his large gratuitous practice as 
to the well-rewarded cases of nobility. The night of a busy 
day was ungrudgingly given to either Newhaven fishwife or 
denizen in Cowgate closes. Strict impartiality was. meted to 
Queen Street patients. Sometimes this was marked; for, 
should the fancy of a cave trip or a family jaunt strike him, 
then wealth, rank, or urgency—for the day at least—might 
seek his services in vain. For Bathgate visitors, old friends, 
however humble, there was ready welcome. Hauteur, the 
old professional dignity and precision, found in‘ him sparse 
exemplar. Delight in his profession, and gratification of his 
strong family feelings, were the main instigators of his working 
life. No more touching monument than Dr Duns’ biography 
of the surpassing love of two brothers—Simpson and the 
“Sandy” who had smoothed his early struggles. He accepted 
the baronetcy, as it would please Sandy. At the Queen 
Street family dinner-table, little hands would slyly pull the 
long hair, or dive into capacious coat-pockets, while little 
eager listeners would expect inquiries about pet dogs, or other 
juvenile topic. Simpson carried his intense love of children 
far outside his kith and kin. Many a little [patient remem- 
bered the kindly physician and his gold watch with which it 
played, the oranges or picture books given, and, above all, the 
feeling of confidence in the doctor’s kind inteytions—often half 
a little sufferer’s cure. The dogs even wagged tail on Simpson’s 
visits. The love of children, as well as that for music, is 
surely a certain test of character; so, against the threatened 
revival of the memories of somewhat acrimonious professional 
controversies, we claim the verdict of the little ones. Nor 
shall we omit the incident told of the great rival who never 
spoke an unnecessary word, or spilled unnecessary blood, or 
caused needless pain. A little girl, of nine years or so, wan- 
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dered out from the centre streets of Edinburgh, through the 
green lanes of Morningside to Syme’s suburban villa; she 
wished to see her kind good surgeon. Neither of these great 
men could be only cantankerously quarrelsome. Simpson was 
utterly careless of money-matters after his first struggling 
days. Fees innumerable were returned ; yet the doctor knew 
what was due to the dignity of the profession ; he sometimes 
returned a shabby honorarium : 

“ One man of wealth enclosed £10 in circumstances in which £100 
might have been expected, adding, ‘ I am not sure if the amount is more 
or less than is usual on such occasions, but I will be guided by what you 
say when you acknowledge this.’ It was not acknowledged, and note 
after note arrived in fevered haste. ‘ You have not acknowledged 
remittance on 12th of £10; I hope it reached you.’ Later, ‘ There 
surely must be some mistake,’ &c. And later still, ‘ Your conduct is 
surprising,’ &c. But in vain. Perhaps the writer would have been more 
indignant had he known the treatment his fee received. It was put 
carelessly into a capacious pocket, which received and held often for a 
week or two many strange epistles. During a boisterous night his sleep 
was disturbed by the rattling of the window-frame, and drawing on the 
pocket for a bit of paper wherewith to tighten the loose sash, the £10 
note came readiest to hand, and was employed for this purpose, and 
found by Mrs Simpson in the morning in its useful position. His only 
remark was, ‘ Oh! it’s that £10.’” 

When the skilled diagnosis shewed that a vergens ad 
énopiam was the inciting cause of physical disease, the drug 
money was freely administered. His hereditary mercantile 
taste for adventure took him into other paths than those of 
surgical discovery. Some think his manufacturing speculations 
unealled-for and unprofessional. They might be strictly so; 
but they thoroughly coincided with his broad idiosyncrasies, 
and with his strong belief in the progressive capacities of 
industrial chemistry. A mere money-lover would not have 
embarked in speculations characterised rather by the bold 
dash of the military commander, than by cool mercantile 
caution. Simpson was a pioneer of the Scottish shale-oil 
industry ; he helped thus to create a new employment for 
thousands ; and inthis merits gratitude as a scientific benefactor 
of his country. Subsequent events have shewn in this, too, 
his large foresight. He was no advocate of the prevalent 
mercantile doctrine of enriching yourself to the ruin of your 
buyer. In his trade speculations we knew of him often swearing 
to his own hurt. So little did he care for wealth-getting, 
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that latterly he had but a confused idea of his own investments. 
Shale-oilmaking was for a while a hobby ; but when American 
supplies deranged the market, baffling the calculations of the 
cleverest merchants, hospitalism took its place. This topic of 
applied science, so consonant with his own experience, and so 
apposite to his own previous anesthetic work, absorbed his 
energies to the close. On his death-bed he regretted that he 
had not been able to do more for hospitalism ; “ but some good 
man would yet take up the subject.” There can be no more 
urgent philanthropic outcry. Simpson’s statistics indicate that 
in surgical amputations the deaths are five times less in country 
listricts than in magnificent hospitals; that the nearer the 
patient is kept to an open air surrounding and its rude 
simplicity, there is just the more chance of life. 

With his quick restlessness of body and mind, and pursuing a 
profession which daily affects the feelings most easily touched, 
Simpson did not always lie on a bed of roses. Yet consider 
the worry of that busy life, the walking amidst rivals, each 
environed with a keen sense of professional dignity, the letters 
from nervous finical patients, and the other daily annoyances, 
and the wonder is that quarrels were so few. The biography 
details too minutely professional strifes. Reading it, a stranger 
obtains a false idea of Simpson’s inner nature. Immediately 
on his religious change, he became reconciled to his old friend 
Professor Miller. Syme’s carriage followed the stately funeral 
cortege. Its wonted occupant then lay dying. Simpson 
forgave right nobly—not seldom loading quondam enemies 
with tokens of sincerest friendship, and occasionally super- 
adding pecuniary favours. The new baronet for months 
preferred his long familiar medical designation. He could 
laugh at aristocratic foible or meanness. The patronage 
afforded throughout his life to struggling practitioners of merit 
was given so as to make them feel Simpson rather than 
themselves its recipient. So this grand, brave life seemed 
given us at once to demonstrate the far-reaching capacities of 
modern medical science, and to adorn the art by prescient 
genius, strengthened by high natural and acquired capabilities, 
—shewing how the highest rank of healers must acknowledge 
sovereignty to the GREAT PHYSICIAN. 

ANDREW TAYIOR. 
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Art. VL—A New Analysis of “In Memoriam.” 


| attempting an analysis of In Memoriam, in some respects: 
the most marvellous poem of recent times, I am reminded 
of the fact that it is reflective in character, and consequently, 
if we credit the critics, cannot belong to the highest species of 
poetry. ‘“ Whenever the mind of the artist suffers itself to be 
occupied, during its periods of creation, by any other pre- 
dominant motive than the desire of beauty, the result is false 
in art.” So wrote young Mr Hallam when reviewing, in 1831, 
the poems of his friend Tennyson ; and he very properly put the 
young artist into the class of poets of sensation, with Shelley 
and Keats, rather than into the class of poets of reflection, with 
Wordsworth. The Laureate’s earliest productions, such as 
Claribel, Mariana, the Merman, and Mermaid, are exquisite 
sensations rather than reflections, with more music than matter 
in them, revelations to the world in 1830 that another magician 
had been born, who could extract from nature harmonies un- 
heard by common ears. Yet, amid these first poems, we have 
in the Ode to Memory, the Poet, and the Poet’s Mind, 
promise of that reflective power which had its full development 
in In Memoriam. We may expect some powerful reflective 
poetry from one who writes of his art in such terms as these: 


“The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above ; 
Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 


“ He saw thro’ life arid death, thro’ good and ill, , 
He saw thro’ bis own soul, 
The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 


“ Before him lay ; with echoing feet he threaded 
The secretest walks of fame ; 
The viewless arrows of his thought were headed, 
And winged with flame.” 


It is evident, also, as we pass to his second volume of Poems, 
and especially to his Palace of Art, that he has no sympathy 
with any soul that seeks beauty solely for itself, his creed 
taking such shape as this: 
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“That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge, are three sisters, 
That doat upon each other, friends to man ; 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sunder’d without tears.” 


Hence we find as we advance more pith and moral power in 
his poems, with as much music as in the earlier days, when 
the music and the colour seemed his all in all. The pathos, 
too, of such poems as the May Queen, the Dream of Fair 
Women, and that to J. 8, gives abundant promise of what 
blooms so fully in In Memoriam and Enoch Arden. 

In the third series of Poems, published in 1842, we come 
upon the reflective spirit to which I have referred, in greater 
strength than ever, and see the beginnings of that great work. 
which he has at last completed in Gareth and Lynette, I mean 
the Idylls of the King. In these the poet has entered into. 
the moral and intellectual sympathies of his age, clothing his 
lessons in the garb of chivalry, and thereby protesting against 
the assumption “that a truth looks freshest in the fashion of 
the day.” It is believed that “King Arthur stands for ‘the 
king within us—our highest nature, by whatsoever name it 
may be called—conscience, spirit, the moral soul, the religious 
sense. From this results that the story and adventurer be- 
come the story of the battle and pre-eminence of the soul, and 
of the perpetual warfare betweeen the spirit and the flesh. 
. . » Each separate idyll illustrates some phase of the wavering 
battle.” (Atheneum for October 26. 1872.) With such a key 
as this, we can easily unlock the mystery of the Idylls, and 
enter the fairy palaces. The Coming of Arthur is thus the 
mysterious new birth of man, and his entrance upon his 
sovereignty over himself and his age. Gareth and Lynette is 
the triumph over enemies through voluntary humiliation and 
meekness. Geraint and Enid is the triumph in the first 
instance over self through repentance, and then over the 
suspicion of others by patience. Merlin and Vivian is the 
entrance of scandal into the plot, and how it often turns the - 
subtlest wisdom into foolishness. Lawncelot and Elaine is 
the death of true love, when simplicity gives way to license, 
and jealousy displaces peace. The Holy Grail is the temporary 
and beneficial effect of some visionary proposal, a pentecost 
which lifts men for a season out of their old selves. Pelleas 
and Etarre is the doom which faithlessness to vows insures, 
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for want of confidence among men breaks up society and brings 
in disaster. The Last Tournament is the struggle of the law- 
less and selfish forces in the absencé of the spirit. Guinevere 
is passion purified through penitence. And the Passing of 
Arthur is the soul’s triumph over all foes, and its passage 
away in the dusky barge amid sympathetic wailings : 


—Till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away.” 


But he passeth “to the island-valley of Avilion”: 


—“ To be king among the dead, 
And after healing of his grievous wound, 
He comes again,” 


‘for the true soul has healing, and immortality, and a “second 
advent.” To “the general decay of faith,” consequently, our 
Laureate has made reply in these beautiful Idylls, wherein the 
struggle of the true soul with evil and for the good is repre- 
sented under all the gorgeous drapery of chivalry, with a music 
‘that could only come from an ear of fairy fineness, and with 
a purity like the very body of heaven in its clearness. 

The Princess, again, is a medley in which the poet disposes 
of such questions as women’s rights and education; Maud is 
a tragedy occupied with the wrongs that still require righting; 
while, in Enoch Arden, the vicarious golden-rule principle, 
which had budded years before in the short poem of Dora, 
blooms into its full Christian flower. The poet in fact shews 
himself a more thorough master of the needs of his age than 
Wordsworth, and is incomparably a greater artist; so that he 
ends in that rich union of the elements of sensation and 
reflection—a Shelley and a Wordsworth in one. His music 
may not rise to such a pitch, or be so fascinating as Shelley’s, 
‘his philosophy may not be so obtrusive as Wordsworth’s; but 
he gives us such a combination of the artistic and the reflective 
as the world before his time had not seen. 

I have stated that in the volume of 1842 we have the 
fountain-head of the Idylls of the King ; in fact, the poet seems 
to have wrought his Way backwards like a Hebraist from the 
Morte d’ Arthur to his Coming. And in that volume also we 
have the fountain-head of In Memoriam, which seems but 
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the full flow of the feeling which is given us.in “ Break, Break, 
Break.” 

This exquisite poem conveyed to the world in 1842 some 
sense of the loss the poet had sustained nine years before in- 
the sudden death of Arthur Hallam ; and seven years later, 
in 1849, the burden and fruit of sixteen years’ sorrow were 
communicated in the In Memoriam. It is the struggle and 
experience of a “ man of sorrows,” of one “ acquainted with 
grief,” that this great poem affords us. We have here some- 
thing more real than the speculations of the Idylls, more 
palpable and pathetic than anything found in Maud, the 
Princess, or Enoch Arden ; for we have enshrined in undying 
verse the poet’s own struggles out of dark desolation into 
day-dreams of immortality and anticipations about fellowship. 
with the dead. 

Doubtless there are many minds who have no patience with 
such a poem. They want an author who can be perused “ in 
a luxurious passiveness,” and who makes no demand upon their 
attention and thought. “ Hence,” as has been truthfully said, 
“half the fashionable poems in the world are mere rhetoric, 
and half the remainder are, perhaps, not liked by the generality 
for their substantial merits.” But so long as there are minds 
intent upon the riddles and the mystery of life, minds that 
have experienced in part and wish to know more fully how 
potent a “ wand doth sorrow wield,” minds interested in 


—“ That blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Ts lightened ;—that serene and blessed mood 
In which THE AFFECTIONS gently lead us on,— 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep . 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things ;” 


so long, I say, shall In Memoriam hold its high place among 
the poems of our country, and lift the heavy laden into the 
peace and the hope of God. 
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Now, in attempting an analysis of such a work, the best 
method is to get if possible some grasp of the person whose 
memorial it is, and then to follow the poet’s reflections and 
conclusions regarding his bereavment. Arthur Henry Hallam, 
whose memorial is now before us, was the son of the celebrated 
historian, Henry Hallam, and was born in 1811. He wasa 
most precocious child, and through the advantages in the way 
of books and travel which he enjoyed as the son of such a 
parent, he became intimately acquainted while only in his 
teens with the literature of France and Italy, as well as of 
England. It does not appear how the acquaintance sprang up 
between him and Tennyson; but there is reason to think that 
it originated at Cambridge. And as they were both born 
poets, we can imagine what a four years’ friendship it must 
have been. 


“ The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Thro’ four sweet years arose and fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow. 


“ And we with singing cheer’d the way, 
And crowned with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 
And glad at heart from May to May.” (Sect. xxii.) 


It was to be expected that two such spirits would pursue 
their studies in consort, and make nature and philosophy 
tributary to their treasures : 


“ When each by turns was guide to each, 
And Fancy light from Fancy caught, 
And Thought leapt out to wed with Thought 
E’er Thought could wed itself with Speech : 


“ And all we met was fair and good, 
And all was good that Time could bring, 
And all the secret of the spring 
Moved in the chambers of the blood : 


“ And many an old philosophy 
On Argive heights divinely sang, 
And round us all the thicket rang 
To many a flute of Arcady.” (xxiii.) 
Such an intimacy as this begat a sympathy upon which the 
utmost reliance could be placed. It was young Mr Hallam, 
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indeed, who once wrote “ Pain is the deepest thing we have 
in our nature, and union through pain has always seemed more 
holy than any other ;” and in the light of such an utterance 
we can appreciate Tennyson, when he says about his friend’s 
sympathy : 
“ But this it was that made me move 
As light as carrier-birds in air ; 
I loved the weight I had to bear, 
Because it needed help of Love : 


“ Nor could I weary, heart or limb, 
When mighty Love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain, 
And part it, giving half to him.” (xxv.) 


Yet, even in this mutual sympathy, Hallam is allowed to 
have the pre-eminence : 


“ But he was rich when I was poor, 
And he supplied my want the more, 
As his unlikeness fitted mine.” (Ixxviii.) 


The friendship, moreover, became closer through the engage- 
ment of Hallam to the poet's sister, for when he so suddenly 
died, the poet could say: 


“ For now the day was drawing on 
When thou should’st link thy life with one 
Of mine own house, and boys of thine 


‘* Had babbled ‘ uncle’ on my knee ; 
But that remorseless iron hour 
Made cypress of her orange flower, 
Despair of hope, and earth of thee.” (Ixxxiii.) 


It had been almost settled that they should publish their 
poems together, and thus be actual “ partners in the flowery 
walk of letters ;” and in Hallam’s Remains will be found poems 
quite equal in artistic power to, and deeper in poetic insight 
than, our Laureate’s earliest ones. I shall only adduce here 
one specimen of the young poet’s meditative power. He has 
been sitting in a leafy bower, near a waterfall, and he accord- 
ingly begins to moralise 


“ That little theatre, with its watery scene, 
Into quaint semblances of higher things. 
And first methought that twined foliage 
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Each leaf from each how different, yet all stamped 
With common hue of green, and similar form, 
Pictured in little, the great human world. 
Sure we are leaves of one harmonious bower, 
Fed by a sap that never will be scant, 
All-permeating, all-producing mind ; 

And in our several parcellings of doom 

We but fulfil the beauty of the whole. 

Oh, madness ! if a leaf should dare complain 
Of its dark verdure, and aspire to be 

The gayer, brighter thing that wantons wear.” 


No one, indeed, can read the Remains of this young man of 
twenty-two, brilliant in the extreme, philosophical to the last 
degree, going as deep down into life’s mysteries as one can well 
go in the present state, without endorsing the high estimate and 
unparalleled hopes that were entertained regarding him at 
Cambridge. The poet, in his beautiful way, pictures what he 
had hoped about his friend, and that, “ beside the never- 
lighted fire,” 


“ I see myself an honoured guest, 
Thy partner in the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk, 
Or deep dispute, and graceful jest ; 


“ While now thy prosperous labour fills 
The lips of men with honest praise, 
And sun by sun the happy days 
Descend below the golden hills, 


“ With promise of a morn as fair, 
And all the train of bounteous hours 
Conduct by paths of growing powers, 
To reverence and the silver hair : 


“ Till slowly worn, her earthly robe, 
Her lavish mission richly wrought, 
Leaving great legacies of thought, 
Thy spirit should fail from off the globe.” (Ixxxiii.) 


And yet again, when thinking of the possible public life 
upon which Hallam might have entered, he says: 


“ For can I doubt, who knew thee, keen 
In intellect, with force and skill 
To strive, to fashion, to fulfil— 
I doubt not what thou wouldst have been : 
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“ A life in civic action warm, 
A soul on highest mission sent, 
A potent voice of Parliament, 
A pillar steadfast in the storm.” (cxii.) 





In college debate it is admitted that Hallam had no peer ;. 
and this Tennyson introduces by narrating a visit to the old. 
rooms at Cambridge, where their discussions took place. 


“ Where once we held debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 
And labour, and the changing mart, 
And all the frame-work of the land : 


“‘ When one would aim an arrow fair, 
But send it slackly from the string ; 
And one would pierce an outer ring, 
And one an inner, here and there : 


“ And last, the master-bowman, he 
Would cleave the mark—a willing ear 
We lent him, who, but hung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free. 


“ From point to point, with power and grace, 
And music in the bounds of law. 
To those conclusions, when we saw 


The God within him light his face, 


** And seem to lift the form, and glow 
In azure orbits heavenly wise, 
And over those etherial eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo.” (Ixxxvi.) 


Now, it is just such a master-spirit as he who is here 
described who will accept of nothing gratuitously in matters of 
faith, but must sift each article tothe bottom. Doubt is a phase 
in the history of great and deep minds, as well as in that of 
small and shallow ones. Indeed, there is many a superficial soul 
who seeks to be classed with the deep and the great by 
following them into the dark regions where speculation must 
be strong of foot and clear-headed to make any way at all. 
God forbid that any one should discredit “ honest doubt”— 
doubt that is wedded to purity of life and purpose, and is not 
a mere mask for selfishness. There are souls whose doubt 
is the intermediate stage in an honest effort after light ; and 
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-such souls, let us believe, are never abandoned in the shadows. 
Mr Hallam has given us in one of his meditative fragments 
the very spirit of his own perplexities: 


“ Dark, dark, yea, ‘ irrecoverably dark,’ 
Is the soul’s eye ; yet how it strives and battles 
Thorough th’ impenetrable gloom to fix 
That master light, the secret truth of things, 
Which is the body of the infinite God.” 


Tennyson has also entered with rare force and discrimination 
into his friend’s difficulties when he says of him: 


“ Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out ; 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


“ He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind, 
And laid them ; thus he came at length 


“ To find a stronger faith his own, 
And power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone, 


“ But in the darkness and the cloud, 
As over Sinai’s peaks of old, 
While Israel made their gods of gold, 
Although the trumpet blew so loud.” (xev.) 


It does not appear from In Memoriam how it was that 
Hallam was saved in his perplexities. Of course, it is both 
right and brave to battle with our doubts, and gather strength 
through the conflict ; yet there is generally some sheet-anchor 
which holds us in the storm, and prevents us from drifting 
hopelessly away. And it is interesting to find this young man 
ascribing in a sonnet his preservation, while the doubt lingered, 
to his mother. It is as follows : 


“ When barren doubt, like a late-coming snow, 
Made an unkind December of my spring, 
That all the pretty flowers did droop for woe, 
And the sweet birds their love no more would sing, 
Then the remembrance of thy gentle faith, 
Mother beloved, would steal upon my heart ; 
Fond feeling saved me from that utter scathe, 
And from thy hope I could not live apart. 
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Now that my mind hath passed from wintry gloom, 
And on the calmed waters once again 
Ascendant faith circles with silver plume, 
That casts a charmed shade, not now in pain, 
Thou child of Christ, in joy I think of thee, 
And mingle prayers for what we both may be.” 


This sonnet was written in January 1831, nearly three years 
before his death, and shews how that God, who hath said He 
will “ dwell in the thick darkness,” never deserts the sincere 
soul in the spiritual struggle, but grants a kindly light to 
lead him on to where he would be! 

After this season of perplexity had passed, he became a strong 
and inspiriting inquirer. Fear-haunted and feeble souls, the 
poet tells us, forgot their weakness in his sight : 


“The stern were mild when thou wert by, 
The flippavt put himself to school 
And heard thee ; and the brazen fool 
Was softened, and he knew not why.” (cix.) 


Well, it was just such a man as the poet has thus described— 
such a man as his Remains demonstrate he must have been, 
who was snatched away by death, while scarcely twenty-three 
years old, from the poet and all his friends. Suddenly at 
Vienna his death came upon him, by an instantaneous rush of 
blood to the too vigorous brain ; “he was not, for God took 
him.” His remains were conveyed to the Adriatic, and brought 
to England by sea, and buried in Clevedon Church, Somerset- 
shire, “a place selected by the historian, not only from the 
connection of kindred, but on account of its still and 
sequestered situation, on a lone hill that overhangs the Bristol 
Channel.” 


It is in a season of sorrow that “obstinate questionings” force 
themselves upon the spirit. The heart’s best affections and 
highest hopes have entwined themselves around a friend, 
when suddenly without warning he is snatched away by 
death; then is it that the soul, often struggling with the 
stroke, is compelled to realise it as a sad fact of life, and to 
inquire if the loved one is no more. Has he ceased to be? 
Was love allowed to be so strong only to gild a few short years 
of life? or must we believe that the holy dead await us, 
and sympathise with us, as they live in the bosom of God ? 


a 
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Sorrow makes men face questions which they would otherwise 
dismiss ; and it is such questions that we find solved in In 
Memoriam. 

His motive in composing this poem was relief; he could not 
help it; it was a necessity of his sorrow. “ Necessity was laid 
upon him ” to deliver this gospel unto men. That this is so 
can be easily shewn : 

“T sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel ; 


For words, like Nature, half reveal, 
And half conceal the Soul within. 
“ But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 
“ In words, like weeds, I'll wrap me o’er, 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold ; 
But that large grief which these enfold 
Is given in outline and no more.” (v.) 
Again, in reply to the objection which some would be dis- 
posed to make to the intrusion of a private sorrow upon the 
public, he says : 
“ Behold, ye speak anZidle thing ; 
Ye never knew the sacred dust ; 
T do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 
“ And one is glad ; her note is gay, 
For now her little ones have ranged ; 
And one is sad ; her note is changed, 
Because her brood is stol’n away.” (xxi.) 
Again, in what we must regard as quite needless modesty, we 
find the poet supposing that the sheets of In Memoriam may 
bind a book, or line a box, or curl a maiden’s hair, when it has 
as a poem been forgotten, and then he adds: 
“ But what of that? My darken’d ways 
Shall ring with music all the same ; 
To breathe my loss is more than fame, 
To utter love more sweet than praise.” (Ixxvi.) 
And is this not the very spirit pervading the world’s highest 
work? It is when the inward impulse renders it impossible 
for the soul to be silent—when, in the spirit of Elihu, the son 
of Barachel the Buzite, the man breaks forth: “I am full of 
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matter; the spirit within me constraineth me. Behold my 
belly is as wine which hath no vent; it is ready to burst like 
new bottles. I will speak, that I may be refreshed,’—it is 
then, I say, that the finest and deepest utterances, the very 
voice of God, come forth to men. 

Yet, along with this sublime necessity of his sorrow, there 
mingled a certain jfitfulness, rendering the work somewhat 
uneven, and in some respects unequal. When the heart is 
filled with some great sorrow, the nature is yielded up to 
impulses, so that, while some steady purpose may exercise a 
general supervision, its fulfilment must be left to the spasms 
in the working power. Tennyson refers to his poetry as being 
somewhat neglected in his bereavement, in the following 
beautiful stanzas : 


“ So find I every pleasant spot 
In which we two were wout to meet, 
The field, the chamber and the street, 
For all is dark where thou art not. 


“ Yet as that other, wandering there 
In those deserted walks, may find 
A flower beat with rain and wind, 
Which once she fostered up with care ; 


‘So seems it in my deep regret, 
O my forsaken heart, with thee 
And this poor flower of poesy 
Which little cared for fades not yet. 


“ But since it pleased a vanish’d eye, 
I go to plant it on his tomb, 
That if it can, it there may bloom, 
Or dying, there at least may die.” (viii.) 


He speaks also of “breaking into songs by fits,” of his brief 
lays being no more than 


“ Short swallow-flights of song, that dip ” 
Their wings in tears, and skim away.” —(xxiii., xlvii.) 


Nevertheless, despite the fitful and disjointed character of the 
production, there is a gold thread of most precious truth running 
through it all—a divine philosophy to which our age would do 
well to give heed. Whether this effort to catch that thread of 
truth shall prove successful or not is another question. 

I have already referred to the exquisite sensations which 
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some of the earlier poems afford us; and yet I doubt if we 
have anywhere sensations so pure and deep as in some of the 
sorrowful fancies before us. Take, for example, the poet’s 
identification of himself with the yew-tree planted upon the 
grave of his friend (ii.); or when he brings out why we 
prefer a burial on land to one at sea (x.); or fancies himself 
like a dove flying away to meet the steamer that brings his 
dead friend home (xii.); or follows the moonlight as it 
traverses Hallam’s tablet in the church (Ixvi.) ;—all these sen- 
sations of sorrow are of the purest and most perfect character. 
But it is with the philosophy rather than the sensation of 
sorrow we have now to deal. 

There is a vast advantage in looking minutely into an 
author’s preface, for you generally get therein the secret as 
well as cream of his discussions. And to any one who looks 
carefully into the prayer or apostrophe to Christ with which 
the poet prefaces the volume, there will appear the germs of 
his philosophy and the staple of his creed. The first line in 
fact reveals the spirit of the poem: 


‘Strong Son of God, immortal love,” 


and places before us the two attributes of God with which men 
at present conjure—Power and Love. Faith realises these as 
existing in our divine Christ, and upon these as a basis builds 
its system. Power is the arm that, inits mighty swing, works 
such appalling as well as glorious wonders ; but love is the 
spirit that guides the power and guarantees its vindication. 
It is upon these two chords that the poet plays all through, 
and plays so well. Yet let us acknowledge that he does not 
insist, as so many do, upon his system being all-embracing. He 
says, with admirable modesty : 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day, and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


The theology of In Memoriam is kindred in; its structure 
with that of the poet’s friend, Mr Maurice, only vastly more 
definite. It isa theology of Love; and he makes as much of 
that attribute as any of the professed doctors, and speaks to 
vastly greater purpose. If we are to have a theology of senti- 
ment, commend me to that of In Memoriam. 
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He starts, then, with the fact of his sorrow, and rises through 
it into the riches of faith and assurance. This, we shall see, is 
by the power of Love: 


“ Let Love clasp Grief, lest both be drowned, 
Let darkness keep her raven gloss ; 
Ah, sweeter to be drunk with loss, 
To dance with death, to beat the ground, 


“Than that the victor Hours should scorn 
The long result of love, and boast, 
‘Behold the man that loved and lost, 
But all he was is over-worn.’” (i.) 


At first, however, he suspects sorrow as a witness ; he sees: 
how she tinges all nature with gloom, and casts her sickly light 
over everything (iii.); he finds her all-invading, visiting the 
night-watches as well as the day-dream (iv.); he finds her the 
common friend of all humanity, and the idea that sorrow is 
too common brings anything but comfort (vi.); yet he comes 
to feel that sorrow “slowly forms the firmer mind,” imparts a 
strength of will and steadiness of vision unattainable other- 
wise (xviii.). Still, as he looks back with loving sorrow upon 
the past, he wonders if he be not over-estimating its joys: 


“ And is it that the haze of grief, 
Makes former gladness loom so great, 
The lowness of the present state, 
That sets the past in this relief? 


“ Or that the past will always win, 
A glory from its being far ; 
Aud orb into the perfect star, 
We saw not when we moved therein?” (xxiv.) 


This may be so, but of one thing the fact is absolutely 
certain that love when true is changeless, and upon it as a sure 
foundation we may confidently build. In fact, this is the 
corner-stone of In Memoriam, the constancy of real love ; for, 
says the poet : 

“T long to prove, 
No lapse of moons can canker love, 
Whatever fickle tongues may say.” (xxvi.) 


But granting this to our poet, what has he to say to the sup- 
position that death robs the heart of its loved object for ever ?’ 
If the loved Hallam has passed completely out of Tennyson's. 
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‘range, if he is never to have communion with him again, what 
‘has he to say about the dispensation of death? His reply is 
strong and true : 
“T hold it true, whate’er befall, 
I feel it, when I sorrow most ; 


’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” (xxvii.) 


Even supposing we are never to see our dear dead again, it 
is better that our hearts should have been by them stirred out 
-of selfish stagnation, than that we should have been left love- 
less and alone. 

Yet love asserts its further power in forbidding such a sup- 
position. Mystery of course enshrouds the disembodied state, 
and the poet admits it, and shews that we must commit the 
question of the whereabouts of dead Lazarus to Him who brought 
him once more to life (xxxi-xxxii.). Still, an assurance rises 
in loving hearts that our dear dead have not gone out into 
some silent, unconscious night, but are exercising the old 
sympathy for us in some stronger state of being. This is the 
idea when the poet describes the first Christmas-eve after 
Hallam’s death : 

“Our voices took a higher range, 
Once more we sang: ‘ They do not die ; 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 
Nor change to us, although they change. 


“Rapt from the fickle and the frail, 
With gather’d power, yet the same ; 
Pierces the keen seraphic flame, 
From orb to orb, from veil to veil.’.” (xxx.) 


And if you curiously inquire upon what foundation such an 
assurance rests, you will find the poet placing it upon the fact 
of love. The philosophy here is as beautiful as it is true; for 
we must feel that if a few years of earthly life are all that is 
allowed for such love as the human heart can entertain, they 
are utterly inadequate. In such a case it would not be worth 
while to make a choice ; it would be but to mock our love: 


“ My own dim life should teach me this, 

That life shall live for evermore ; 

~ Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is. 
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“ What, then, were God to such as I? 
’T were hardly worth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die. 


“-Twere best at once to sink to peace, 
Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
To drop head-foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness, and to cease.” 


(xxxiv.) 


Love consequently becomes the poet’s great bulwark 
against Materialism ; it is utterly antagonistic to our ideas of 
right and order to suppose that persons capable of such love 
as is set before us in this poem, and is echoed in our hearts, 
can be but bundles of muscle and tissue, to be for ever undone 
by the finger of death. The same argument is used in a short 
poem in Mr Tennyson’s first volume, entitled Love and 
Death, wherein to Death’s assertion that the walks of paradise 
have become his, Love replies : 


— This hour is thine ; 
Thou art the shadow of life, and as the tree 
Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 
So in the light of great eternity, 
Life eminent creates the shade of death. 
The shadow passeth when the tree shall fall, 
But J shall reign forever over all.” 


This permanence of affection, as the bulwark against 
materialism, is found in Hallam’s Remains also. In the poem 
written by him after visiting Melrose Abbey, in the company 
of Sir Walter Scott, he thus sings : 


“T coveted that Abbey’s doom ; 
For if I thought the early flowers 
Of our affection may not bloom, 
Like those 4] hills, through countless hours, 
Grant me, at least, a tardy waning, 
Some pleasure still in ages paining ; 
Though lines and forms must fade away, 
Still may old Beauty share the empire of Decay.” 





It is instructive to notice, in this connection, a correspond- 
ing experience on the part of the great preacher, Robert Hall. 
For some time after the beginning of his ministry, he had 
entertained materialistic notions—that is to say, he imagined 
that between death and the resurrection there can be no 
consciousness, as mind requires matter through which to think, 
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But his biographer tells us how this belief was reviewed and 
set aside on his father’s death ; so that he was wont to say of 
his materialism that he had buried it in his father’s grave 
(Works, vol. vi. p. 30). It is indeed impossible, amid the 
bereavement we are plunged into when a dear friend dies, to 
imagine for a moment that he has ceased either to think or to 
sympathise ; our heart affirms his immortality. 

This bulwark of love, erected against materialistic doubts, 
bears the waves well. It enables the poet to bear up against 
the silence which his departed friend never breaks (xxxix.) ; it 
repels the spectral doubt about his being Hallam’s mate no 
more (xl.); it lifts him into the hope that in the next life 
Hallam may be his teacher (xli.); it beats back all pain in 
the notion of unconsciousness in death, for it assures him 
that even such unconsciousness would not change Hallam’s 
love (xlii.) ; while, if the dead be conscious, it will lead them to 
learn something of us through the guardian angels who form 
our train (xliii.); it assures the sorrowing that death must be 
a “second birth,” and that the new life and experience to 
which that birth leads shall not overlook the love which was 
cherished here (xliv., xlv.). Nay, more, this love enables us 
to rise superior to the notion that departed spirits are lost in 
God ; for it enables the poet triumphantly to sing : 

“ That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 


The skirts of self again, should fall, 
Remerging in the general soul 
“Ts faith as vague as all unsweet. 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 
And T shall know him when we meet.” (xlvi.) 


Thus it is that sorrow makes doubt the vassal of love, and in 
its deep assurances passes below all the fancied hopes and 
fears that play upon the surface of life (xlviii., xlix.). 

But now, suppose that the dead are conscious out beyond 
us in that purer life, that they have sympathies for us still, 
and that they are not ignorant of us as they pass onwards— 
all of which articles of faith love recommends us to cherish 
—how will they fegard us in our frailty and our sin? It is 
here that the element of forgiveness comes in, and that our 
poet delivers himself upon the great subject of Sin. He 
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recognises: forgiveness in the pure departed, and looks, as it 
seems to me, all too lightly upon human shortcoming. We 
do not come up to our ideals, even with the help of the life of 
Christ. Therefore the advice is: 


“ So fret not, like an idle girl, 
That life is dash’d with flecks of sin. 
Abide ; thy wealth is gathered in, 
When Time hath sundered shell from pearl.” (li.) 


We are prepared by this superficial treatment of sin for the 
usual fancy about “ wild oats” being perhaps needful, in order 
to any harvest (lii.) ; and for that statement of Universalism 
which he expresses with so much power. I cannot resist quot- 
ing it, believing that we have more in Tennyson’s five stanzas 
than in all that Maurice and. his school have written upon the 
subject : 


“Oh, yet we trust, that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill ; 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete ; 


“That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivel’d in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another's gain. 


“ Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall ; 
At last—far off, at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 
“So runs my dream ; but what am I? - 
An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light ; 
And with no language but a cry.” (liii.) 


The modesty of this statement commends it, because it is in 
marked contrast to many deliverances upon the subject in 
which a dogmatism is assumed which the sentiment underlying 
does not warrant. Universalism is with the poet no more than 
a “trust,” a “dream,” beautiful indeed; but, as he himself 
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admits in succeeding sections, without any sure basis. In fact, 

he sees that analogy is dead against him, since in nature out of 
fifty seeds “she often brings but one to bear ;” and so, falling 
with his weight of cares 


“Upon the great world’s altar-stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


“T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” (liv.) 


Ah, it were well if something like the poet’s modesty charac- 
terised the prevailing sentimentalism on this subject, so that 
the mystery might be left where he leaves it “behind the 
~veil, behind the veil” (lv.). 

But whyare we treated to Universalism in a lament over such 
a saintly soul as Hallam? He, at least, needs no such refuge 
to assure posterity that he dwells in God. The poet is betrayed 
into this line by striving to realise how “the happy dead” 
regard the living; and as lack of love is the phase of frailty to 
which, in view of such an one as Hallam, he pleads guilty, he 
assumes that this is the whole essence of sin. Starting then 
with this mere negation, it is easy to mount into an optimist’s 
heaven, and contemplate all below us as being wnrealised 
ideals, passing onwards and upwards towards ultimate, though 
it may be very distant, perfection. But is this popular view 
of sin, as lack of love towards purer beings, either deep or 
adequate? Do we not find malignity in many minds rather 
than indifference—in other words, active enmity rather than 
neutrality? And if this creaturely hatred of the good be led 
to its legitimate issue, it will be found to amount to deicide, 
the only proper term for sin, as Christ’s cross shews us. 
Hence we must contemplate creatures so incorrigible that, if 
they got the opportunity, they would kill God, as their proto- 
types did with Him on the cross; and, consequently, to be 
restrained for ever, if they will not allow their wrath to turn 
through divine grace to praise. Let the universalism of the 
poet pass with the simple criticism that it seems the result of 
defective views of sin. 

After this deliverance on Universalism, the poet appears 
inclined to break off and leave the study on the borderland of 
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mystery; but he allows himself to be called to patience of 
hope in the midst of his sorrow, that he may ultimately take 
“a nobler leave.” And so, in loving rapture with the lost one, 
he treats us to more melody as he passes to the more splendid 
close. He likens himself to a poor girl enamoured of some 
one of nobler rank, and gives us in a section something like 
the pathetic poem of Lord Burleigh (lix.) Yet he sees 
analogies for Hallam loving him still, even although in the- 
higher world he has got other objects of love (Ixi.). He puts 
his fancy into the shape of a prime minister remembering 
after his exaltation the schoolmate who still holds the plough ; 
and thinks that Hallam in high service in heaven may yet 
remember his friend, the poet, on earth (lxiii.). 

Thus it is that he reaches another great position that love 
is too precious to be lost—so that, since Hallam’s love is a 
sacred power in the poet, the poet’s may be supposed to be 
some sacred power in Hallam. In other words, the dead has 
carried out into the undiscovered lands a holy deposit of love, 
and that love has indestructibility about it: 


“ Sweet soul, do with me as thou wilt ; 
I lull a fancy trouble-tost 
With ‘ Love’s too precious to be lost, 
A little grain shall not be spilt.’ 
“ And in that solace can I sing, 
Till out of painful phases wrought, 
There flutters up a happy thought, 
Self-balanced on a lightsome wing. 


“ Since we deserved the name of friends, 
And thine effect so lives in me, 
A part of mine may live in thee, 
And move thee on to nobler ends.” (Ixiv.) - 


With such thoughts as these about the permanence and 
indestructibility of love, the poet passes inte that kindliness 
which characterises sanctified sorrow. His grief doubtless 
pervades his existence, it is with him by day and night; 
but hope is making it mellow, and taking all its bitterness 
away (lxv-lxxi.). 

And now he summons to his aid another argument founded 
on the unused force of Hallam. We cannot conceive of great 
powers rendered useless before their prime; there must be 
a sphere into which the great souls enter to carry on their 
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labours (Ixxii-lxxiii.). In other words, the poet argues from 
mysterious deaths, as they are commonly called, to immortal 
opportunities of good (Ixxiv.). And the idea of corruption does 
not interfere with such an assurance. Corruption is merely the 
ruined home out of whick the advancing spirit has departed, 
and for which nature furnishes ample analogy. His sole regret 
about the matter is, that silence must now prevail between the 
souls who once held such communion : 


“T wage not any feud with death, 
For changes wrought on form and face ; 
No lower life that earth’s embrace 
May breed with him, can fright my faith. 


“Eternal process moving on, 
From state to state the spirit walks ; 
And these are but the shatter’d stalks, 
Or ruined chrysalis of one. 


“ Nor blame I death, because he bore 
The use of virtue out of earth ; 
I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere. 


“ For this alone on death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart.; 
He put our lives so far apart, 
We cannot hear each other speak.” (lxxxi.) 


It is thus that the poet has his “ trust in things above,” not 
dimmed of sorrow, but sustained; and he, by a friendship 
which has mastered time, and is eternal, can contemplate his 
dead friend calmly, and even welcome his return, if that were 
possible (xc.). It would, however, be an uncertain affair; and 
the only meeting which need be thought of now is the invisible 
one between spirit and spirit (xci—xcii.). For that spiritual 
communion with the dead great purity of heart is needed ; 
yet upon it the poet enters by the help of a letter of Hallam’s, 
And so, by associations gathered out of the past, the poet 
renews his intercourse with his dead friend (xciii—civ.), and 
gives in review some circumstances of the history. Upon 
these it is needless to linger. I hasten on to what may fairly 
be regarded as the turning-point of the poem, the well-known 
section beginning with the words, “ Ring out, wild bells, to the 
wild sky.” It is his farewell to disconsolateness, and his 
triumphal entry into the land of Hope. 
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“ Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind.” (cv.) 


Now Hallam can be welcomed as a felt presence and influ- 
ence, and our poet can sing upon the dead man’s birth-day : 


—‘ But fetch the wine, 
Arrange the board and brim the glass ; 


“ Bring in great logs and let them lie, 
To make a solid core of heat ; 
Be cheerful-minded, talk and treat 
Of all things ev’n as he were by. 


“ We keep the day. With festal cheer, 
Witb books and music, surely we 
Will drink to him whate’er he be, 

And sing the songs he loved to hear.” (cvi. 


And then he shews us what wisdom sorrow brings, and how it 
leads us to fight the fear of death effectually. The possibilities 
of his dead friend assure him of something beyond and above 
death, of which it can make no prey. How beautiful the 
treatment of the value of knowledge, as compared with 
reverence and charity, illustrated as these were in the life of 
Hallam : 


“ Who loves not knowledge ? who shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper! Who shall fix 

Her pillars? Let her work prevail. 


“But on her forehead sits a fire ; 
She sets her forward countenance, 
And leaps into the future chance, 
Submitting all things to desire. 


“ Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain— 
She cannot fight the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and faith, 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 


“Of Demons ? fiery-hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Let her know her place ; : 
She is the second, not the first.” (exiii.) 


Thus it is that our poet shews us how, by reverential love 
rather than by knowledge, the fear of death is to be fought and 
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conquered. Then spring brings hopes of resurrection and 
reunion with the dead. Separation is seen to enhance the 
re-union when it comes (cxvi.). And of the dead we feek 
assured that theirs is a larger sphere of usefulness. We 


—* Trust that those we call the dead 
Are breathers of an ampler day 
For ever nobler ends.” 


By the power and wings of love, therefore, the poet has risem 
right out of the difficulties of Materialism, and passed con- 
fidently the barriers of death, and assured himself of a spiritual 
and higher world : 
“T trust I have not wasted breath ; 
I think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries ; not in vain, 
Like Paul with beasts, I fought with Death. 
“ Not only cunning casts in clay ; 
Let science prove we are, and then 


What matters science unto men, 
At least tome? I would not stay. 


“Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action like the greater ape, 
But I was born to other things.” cxi x. 


Is it not well amid the confused utterances of our age, 
when sense-perception is exalted by scientific men above 
self-consciousness, to be guided by such a thinker as Mr 
Tennyson out of this insane trust in the infallibility of sense 
into the more reasonable trust in the intuitions of the spirit. 
Materialism cannot stand before the stirrings of the heart ; in 
the spirit have we a foundation that cannot be shaken. What 
after all is the stability of “the seen” around us upon which 
our scientific men insist? Does not science itself declare 
that the things that are seen are temporary and changeful ? 

“ There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 


There, where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


“ The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 
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“ But in my spirit will I dwell, 
And dream my dream, and hold it true ; 
For tho’ my lips may breathe adieu, 
I cannot think the thing farewell.” (cxxii.) 


How wise to throw us thus upon our inner nature for 
assurance and calm! Not in what is outward, not in what 
concerns the senses, does the poet ask us to rest, for well he 
knows that all this is fleeting like a dream; but in what is 
affectionate, spiritual, and palpable to faith. And, as he now 
indicates, the feeling of the heart leads us right up to the 
Fatherhood of God, the doctrine that crowns the theology of 
sentiment : 


“T found Him not in world or sun : 
Or eagle’s wing or insect’s eye : 
Nor thro’ the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun : 


“ Tf e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘ believe no more,’ 
And heard an everbreaking shore 
That tumbled in the godless deep ; 


“ A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’ 


“No, like a child in doubt and fear : 
But that blind clamour made me wise : 
Then was I as a child that cries, 
But, crying, knows his father near ; 


“ And what I am beheld again 
What is, and no man understands ; 


And out of darkness came the hands ; 
That reach through nature, moulding men.” (cxxiii.) 


Love leads the poet thus to absolute rest in the Divine 
Fatherhood; and in the light of such an assurance he can think 
calmly and hopefully of his departed friend, for he knows that 
all must be well : 


~ “ Love is and was my lord and king, 
And in his presence I attend, 
To hear the tidings of my friend, 
Which every hour his couriers bring. 
VOL, XXII.—NO. LXXXVI. K 
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“ Love is and was my king and lord, 
And will be, though as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 
Encompass’d by his faithful guard, 


“ And hear at times a sentinel, 
Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space 
In the deep night that all is well.” (cxxv.) 


Now it is just this love which gives clearness to the vision 
of faith, and enables it to discern in the toiling and moiling 
of the world something “ co-operant to an end” (exxvii.). 
Hence the poet looks in the conclusion of his poem to his 
bereavement as his salvation. It was this which led him to 
consider what feeling has to give to faith, and how it sheds 
new light upon the mystery of the world : 

“ Behold I dream a dream of good, 
And mingle all the world with thee.” (exxviii.) 

The last section sheds a light upon the entire poem ; it sums 
up its philosophy—the philosophy of feeling—and marks the 
“spiritual Rock” out of which all refreshment flows for weary, 
loving men: 

“ O Livine Will, that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow through our deeds and make them pure, 


“ That we may lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto Him that hears, 
A ery above the conquer’d years, 
To One that with us works, and trust 


“ With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we flow from, soul in soul.” (cxxx.) 


What, then, have we found in In Memoriam? We have 
found a treatise upon the Affections more interesting than 
that of Jonathan Edwards ; a work upon the mind’s Intuitions 
more inspiriting than that of Dr M‘Cosh ; a monograph upon 
internal evidences more refreshing than Paley; a chapter of 
autobiography more important than Mr Gladstone’s; and a 
theology of sentiment more powerful than that of Mr Maurice. 
To use the language of Rev. F. W. Robertson : 
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“In his Jn Memoriam, he (Mr Tennyson) has grappled with the 
scepticism of his age ; not like the school-divine, but like a poet ; not as 
a priest, with the thunder of the pulpit, or the ban of the conventicle, 
but as a man—a man of large human heart, who feels that not doubt but 
faith is greatness and blessedness, yet that doubt must not be put down 
by force or terror, nor silenced by logic, but pass into belief through 
sorrow, and by appeal to the intuitions of the soul.”—(Lectures and 
Addresses, p. 152.) 


- It has been lately said regarding the poet’s friend, Professor 
Maurice, “ that the spectacle of a man who shrank from no test 
to which the Christian faith can be put, who advocated and 
displayed an absolute freedom of thought, and yet maintained 
to the end and increasingly his faith in God and in Christ, 
has saved many others from infidelity, and forced the acknow- 
ledgment that Christianity in some form or other is true.” 
Similar language may be employed regarding Mr Tennyson. 
In Memoriam is the struggle of a sincere yet free inquirer, 
who has fought his doubts and gathered strength, and reached 
his rest in the assurances of the Christian faith. Many a 
theological treatise has served its hour in the wavering battle, 
and fallen like cartridge-paper upon the field of conflict; but 
In Memoriam, like the Excalibur of the Idylls, is a sword 

—“ Rich 

With jewels, elfin Urim, on the hilt, 

Bewildering heart and eye—the blade so bright 

That men are blinded by it”— 
and in the battle against unbelief, “ this last dim weird battle 
of the west,” it shall be found dealing deadly strokes, and 
subduing the King’s enemies, until such time as the poetry 
of earth shall be cast aside for the poetry of heaven. Then 
possibly some Sir Belvidere shall strongly wheel, and throw 
it into the sea of forgetfulness. Yet even then, it may be 
written of it : 

—“ The great brand 

Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur ; 
But e’re he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.” 
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Such a fame, such a service, and some such glorious fate do 
I take leave in conclusion to prophesy for In Memoriam. 
Ros. M‘CHEYNE Epaar. 





Art. VII.—Creeds ; their Advantages and Defects, as Illus- 
trated by the History and Present Condition of English 
Dissent. 


4 ee article on Creeds, which appeared in the January No. 

of this Review, concluded with these words: “It is a 
contribution to a subject which will require many contributions 
before it is ripe for adjustment.” While treating the subject 
in the following pages in the modest spirit of this remark, 
the writer does not propose to discuss the position taken up 
by the author of that article (with whom, perhaps, in the 
main he agrees), but would rather add his contribution to the 
general discussion, by giving views and impressions derived 
from a ministry of some duration amongst the English Dis- 
senters. The observations which follow relate more particu- 
larly to the position occupied on this matter by the English 
Independents and Baptists. 

The writer had the opportunity of seeing some strictures on 
Dr Blaikie’s article in one of the newspaper organs of English 
Dissent,’ which he could not but regard as one-sided, inasmuch 
as they left out of account, as it seemed, the existence of evils, 
and these, as it appeared to the writer, by no means of a light 
character, arising from the want of an authoritative standard 
of doctrine amongst the bodies referred to. He hopes to be 
able to shew, in the following pages, that if there be evils 
arising from the length, doctrinal fulness, and excessive 
minuteness of some existing creeds, or from their overpassing 
the limits justly laid down by the author of the article already 
referred to, there are also evils of an opposite character, arising 
from the absence of any authoritative, or commonly agreed 
upon standard of doctrine, which are by no means insignificant. 

It has already been mentioned that in the positions taken 
up in the former article, the present writer substantially con- 


1 The English Independent. 
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curs ; although he would perhaps desiderate; in the event of a 
work of revision being undertaken, a greater simplicity and 
thoroughness than Dr Blaikie appears to be ready to concede. 
Surely, if such a revision were undertaken, it would be well to 
do the work, as far as it could be done, at once, and not run 
the risk of successive amendments, which might perhaps be 
called for if the subject were once opened up and entered 
upon. At the same time, experience has made him chary of 
entering upon rash changes; and much less disposed to take 
up, as an alternative to the evils of a too extensive and minute 
creed, the still greater evils attendant upon the non-existence 
of any authoritative standard of doctrine at all. 

In the course of this article the writer will refer, from time 
to time, to historical notices of the state of matters as to these 
points which prevails amongst English Evangelical Dissenters, 
and at the same time will examine their traditional and 
actual doctrinal stand-points, with the bearing of these upon 
their Church life, and finally deduce some practical conclu- 
sions bearing upon the subject. 

It might be argued at the outset, that since there only emerges 
in the Church life of English Dissent a very small number of 
cases having reference to heresy, fewer still of these ending in 
exclusion of the offender through the action of the Church, 
therefore the system shews itself to work sufficiently well in 
practice. That this is so, however, arises from the excessively 
conservative habits of the English people, and especially of the 
middle classes, and their extreme slowness in logically appre- 
hending, much less prosecuting, cases of heresy. There can be 
no greater contrast imagined than the difference of attitude 
between an ordinary English congregation and a Scottish one 
as to doctrinal variations. The case of the old lady ‘who 
habitually slept through the ministrations of her own pastor, 
because she could trust his soundness, while -she was all ears 
when a stranger occupied the pulpit, is only an exaggerated 
way of putting the habitual regard of the ordinary Scottish 
congregation to the “form of sound words” to which they 
have been accustomed s while the English hearer, wlio is 
equally if not more alive to the practical bearing of the sermon 
and its emotional or esthetic effects, is at the same time 
almost apathetic to anything but the gravest forms of heresy. 
In noticing this difference, from the Scottish point of view, it 
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has not been uncommon for sermon-hearers to remark, that 
the English type of sermon bears a “molluscous” character 
as contrasted with the Scottish, which bristles with logical 
forms. It might perhaps be possible to trace this difference of 
mental development in the Scottish and English peoples to the 
antecedent circumstances under which both, as peoples, have 
been trained; but to do this lies beyond the scope of the 
present paper. All that we are now concerned with is to shew 
that the different estimation in which a creed is viewed on the 
two sides of the Tweed, is largely owing to this difference 
of mental habit and characteristics—the Englishman being 
strongest in the literary and genial aspects of the pulpit treat- 
ment of a subject ; the Scotchman in the logical and reasoned. 
It would be doing the English religious world injustice, how- 
ever, to say that there is a less fervent regard for the purity of 
divine truth, or that there is, on the part of the Scottish mind, 
a greater abhorrence of error. This is not the case. We have 
observed, on the contrary, in evangelical circles in England, a 
vehemence of expression as regards real or supposed deviation 
from orthodoxy, which seemed to go beyond what the circum- 
stances of the case demanded. Take, for example, the rash 
utterances of Lord Shaftesbury, as a trusted evangelical leader, 
respecting “ Ecce Homo ;” and, in another direction, the per- 
secution, if it merit the name, which Robertson of Brighton 
had to endure at the instance of his former ecclesiastical 
associates—persecution which has induced feelings of a per- 
manently bitter kind on the part of many English Broad 
Churchmen. We think, however, that it must be allowed 
that this vehemence, if it evinces the earnestness of the 
English evangelical mind in its love of truth and avoidance of 
error, also betrays that less clear apprehension of the doctrinal 
and formal aspects of truth, which is, as we think, character- 
istic of the English mind. 

Now, as this feeble apprehension of doctrine on the part of 
Englishmen is by no means confined to the English Church, 
but is equally current among Dissenters, it influences largely 
the views they hold as to doctrinal creeds and confessions. 
Controversies are apt to assume a somewhat personal character, 
and the doctrinal points to be lost sight of in the heat en- 
gendered by viewing the matter under dispute through a 
personal medium. Take as a not uninstructive case in point 
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the now-forgotten Rivulet controversy. The criticisims upon 
the Rev. T. Lynch’s able volume of hymns, or rather religious 
poems, were based not so much upon what the book contained 
of religious truth as on what it omitted ; or, in other words, 
in the judgment of its critics, there was not contained in it a 
statement of gospel truth adequate to the circumstances. But 
during the course of this controversy, this point was almost lost 
sight of amid the bitter personal feelings which were excited. 

In the same controversy also there was especially observ- 
able what the writer has often thought to be a characteristic 
of English dissent—their dread of heresy as contrasted with 
the attitude of the Presbyterian communities towards it. This 
will be found to arise from the professedly creedless state of 
the southern communities, as compared with the perhaps too 
ample symbols of the northern Churches. We refer to the 
noticeable wneasiness which shews itself in certain Noncon- 
formist circles with regard to the state of the Churches, as 
supposed to be tending towards dissent from doctrinal ortho- 
doxy. On the north side of the Tweed there exist “strict 
statutes and most biting laws,” and a machinery which can be 
put in motion against proved deviation from the sound faith ; 
while south of it, not only is the standard vague and not easily 
definable, but there is almost no means of putting the law, if 
anything of the kind be supposed to exist, in operation against 
the offender. No doubt an ecclesiastical cordon may be drawn, 
and the offending pastor or church cut off from infecting the 
rest of the fold, but in practice this process is by no means 
easy. There are no laws, no rule of procedure, and no means 
of using them ; while, even if an ecclesiastical cordon were once 
drawn, there are always errant brethren anxious to display 
their own independence and indifference to authority, whd are 
ready to sympathise with the heretical pastor or his flock. 
The cordon is thus apt to become very much of an ideal thing, 
more suitable for an ecclesiastical controversialist in his hour 
of need, than for any actually effective reality. 

It was the boast, not long ago, of the editor of one of the 
denominational organs, that he occupied the position of watch- 
dog or Cerberus of orthodoxy in reference to any peccant doc- 
trinal tendencies which might appear within the denomination 
with which his paper was connected. His efforts in this 
direction worked at length such a powerful hostility, that his 
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influence in the Churches greatly declined. Since then, 
although voices may have been heard from time to time 
expressive of similar uneasiness as to ecclesiastical or doctrinal 
tendencies at work, yet on the whole such tendencies have 
been allowed to flow on without interference in their several 
directions. 

One evil, which we think is specially due to the vague and 
undefined doctrinal position of English dissent, is the lack of 
an independent theology or of any positive or systematising 
tendency in the theological literature of the denominations. 
These ecclesiastical bodies, in common with Presbyterianism, 
are genetically Genevan and Puritan ; and if we go back to the 
period of the Westminster Assembly, in which the varied rays 
of Puritanism were concentrated as in a focus, there was 
perhaps but little difference in their doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
views. Now, however, they bear in every lineament abundant 
marks of the long struggle in which they have been engaged 
with the English Establishment. It is in virtue of this con- 
tinuous struggle, coupled with the lack of a positive and 
authoritative confession of faith, that their position has so much 
of the negative and so little of the positive or affirmative in it. 
Either they are content to deny what the dominant Church 
affirms, which might well be called for in view of the many 
shortcomings of that body in reference to Protestantism ; or, in 
their theological thinking, they re-echo the various schools, 
High, Low, and Broad, which exist within the Establishment. 
There is no deficiency of literary activity of a popular cast ; but 
an independent school of theology can scarcely be said to exist. 
This is the more remarkable when we contrast the position of 
the American Congregationalists in this respect with their 
English brethren. There, theological thinking of a systematic 
and scientific character is much cultivated ; and it is noticeable, 
whether the thinking runs in strictly orthodox or in more 
latitudinarian channels, that it ever goes back as to a central 
Alp to the massive generalisations of Edwards. It is true, 
indeed, that no such powerful thinker has appeared within the 
precincts of English Nonconformity; but’ at the same time, it 
cannot be said that there was any want of foundations on which 
such a school might be reared. Not to speak of Milton and 
Locke, the latter of whom, in spirit at least, belonged more to 
the Nonconformist party, such thinkers as Howe and Baxter 
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are not easy to be paralleled, not to speak of the facile princeps 
of Nonconformist theologians—John Owen. How does it. come 
to pass that we find the mental power of the Nonconformist 
bodies gradually declining from the golden age which produced 
such men, to the silver age of a Doddridge and Watts, and 
finally to the age of the mere popularisers of other men’s 
thoughts, which seems to be the leading feature of the thought 
of modern Nonconformists ? What has been done of a more 
worthy character in the present day, has been mainly done by 
the Wardlaws and Lindsay Alexanders on the Scottish side of 
the border. 

We have reflected much upon this state of things, and the 
causes which have led to it; and while freely admitting that 
one cause often alleged, viz., the exclusion of Dissenters from 
the English Universities and even from the great collegiate 
institutions of the southern kingdom, has powerfully contri- 
buted, truth compels us to add, with Cassius: 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


This decline, we are strongly convinced, is owing in large 
part to the absence of a common instrument of union, with 
the consequent isolation of individual Churches, their narrow 
views and local character, and their resultant indifference 
to large or imperial affairs—a common interest in which 
raises and ennobles, and at the same time binds men in a 
bond of more disinterested feelings and nobler thoughts. It 
is remarkable that Adam Smith, in addition to the many 
subjects touched on in his “ Wealth of Nations,” has noticed 
the constitution of the “sect called Independents (a sect, no 
doubt, of very wild enthusiasts),” and has shewn what appears 
to him to be the advantageous tendency of these ecclesiastical 
relations to weaken and destroy the authority of the Christian 
Church. He says: 


“The teachers of each little sect, finding themselves almost alone, 
would be obliged to respect those of almost every other sect ; and the 
concessions which they would mutually find both convenient and agree- 
able to make to one another, might in time probably reduce the doctrine 
of the greater part of them to that pure and rational religion, free from 
every mixture of absurdity, imposture, or fanaticism, such as wise men 
in all ages of the world wish to see established.” He adds: “ This plan 
of ecclesiastical government, or more properly of no ecclesiastical govern-, 
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ment, was what the sect called Independents proposed to establish in 
England towards the close of the Civil War.” ? 


We have cited this passage, not certainly for any sympathy 
we have with the contemptuous spirit which logks down upon 
these respected bodies of Christians, or with the eighteenth 
century Illuminatism which shines through his observations, 
but to say that, in our opinion, the condition to which English 
dissent has reduced itself, justifies his conclusions ; that, left to 
work out their own principles, they have voluntarily divided 
and subdivided, so as to become as far as possible ecclesiasti- 
cally, and even politically, impotent. 

The tendency is sufficiently well illustrated in the state of 
things ecclesiastical to be found in almost every large English 
village. There three or four denominations are usually to be 
found, whose mutual hatreds and jealousies render them 
incapable of uniting heartily in any common object, and thus 
prevent them from becoming formidable or even troublesome 
to the dominant Church. The cry among even the more intel- 
ligent of themselves is, “ We are a rope of sand.” And when 
a zealous clergyman, however high or Ritualistic his opinions, 
comes into the parish, he finds it usually a matter of little 
difficulty,-by a judicious use of the means at his command, to 
weaken and emasculate these Lilliputian bodies, until their 
very existence becomes almost a matter of sufferance on his 
part. Now, there can be no question that the main cause of 
this ecclesiastical amorcellement amongst English Dissenters, 
is the absence of any authoritative bond of union, such as 
would be supplied by a common instrument of belief and by 
a better organisation of their forces. 

A curious fact in the case is, that while ministers are found 
stoutly repudiating and denying the validity of human creeds, 
each Church (in this respect constituting, as stated by Adam 
Smith, a single sect) has a creed of often sufficient length and 
distinctness engrossed upon lawyers’ parchment in the form of 
a trust-deed, in virtue of which the minister preaches, and the 
congregation holds the common property. We have some- 
times pointed this out to ministerial brethren who it seemed 
to us did somewhat “ protest too much” in their accusations 
against their Established brethren on the matter of laxity of 





* See Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” book v. chap. i. 
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conscience shewn in subscription; but the only defence we 
ever succeeded in eliciting was that’ of Lot, when he pled 
that he might be allowed to turn aside for refuge to the 
city of Zoar: “Oh! is it not a little one?” We could never, 
for our part, perceive how the matter became quite legiti- 
mate in the case of a single congregation, although grossly 
inconsistent in the case of ten, twenty, or a hundred congre- 
gations. As to the article of subscription, it seems clear 
that holding property upon a creed is quite a sufficient way 
of subscribing it. 

The want of imperial interests, and the impossibility of 
really effective combined action have also weakened, or 
almost paralysed, the intellectual and moral, nay, even the 
spiritual life of English dissent. On the field occupied by such 
scattered and isolated points, without conductors, as are the 
several units of English Nonconformity, rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto, such movements as those which have elevated and 
ennobled the religious life of Scotland were an impossibility." 
A Chalmers in such circumstances could only have been like 
a Robert Hall or a Spurgeon, the founder of some monster 
tabernacle in some large town ; and beyond this his influence 
could hardly have well penetrated. The theological and edu- 
cational institutions of dissent might have done something to 
counteract this narrowing and particularistic tendency; but the 
tendency to isolation and amorcellement has, alas! also been 
faithfully reflected here. Instead of erecting a great central 
school of thought and culture, which might have formed an 
independent basis for the foundation of a school of thought 
and science, the theological seminaries of dissent have been 
for the most part beggarly imitations of the college system 
of Oxford and Cambridge—a system utterly exploded on the 
continent of Europe. They have been miserably small; they 
are situated for the most part in out of the way places; and 
they educate small batches of ministers for the barest needs of 
the several denominations. Recently, indeed, the Philistine 
tendency has culminated in the foundation of institutions, 
misnamed colleges, where the students are to be guiltless of 


1 The great movement inaugurated and carried on by the Haldanes in 
Scotland may seem to be opposed to this. But a little thought will shew 
the fallacy of such an objection. The movement was practically Episcopal so 
long as it remained under the direction of the Haldanes. 
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Greek ; and where there can be no opportunity of breaking 
Priscian’s head, for the simple reason that the grand old Roman 
tongue finds no lodgment within their walls. No wonder 
that the respected and able secretary of the Congregational 
Union has, since the abolition of tests at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, expressed a wish to see the Dissenting college 
system “decently dead and buried.” 

Apart from its merely negative attitude already referred to, 
or the assumption by dissent of a position of simple denial to 
the Church of England’s affirmation, this lack of a theology is, 
we are convinced, closely connected with, and largely arises out 
of the non-existence of any authoritative standard of belief. 
Dr Blaikie has cited from the late Principal Cunningham some 
utterances to the effect that subscription, in order to be con- 
scientious, must be preceded by a thorough and intelligent study 
of the doctrines to be subscribed. But in order to this, a man 
must have some understanding both of the history of doctrines, 
and also of the scheme of which they form a part ; and in so far 
the subscriber must be ipso facto a theologian. No such 
necessity, however, is felt in the case of one who is not called 
upon to subscribe any such scheme of doctrine as is more or 
less involved in every creed. That this has told upon the posi- 
tion of English Dissenters is obvious, from the view in which the 
Westmiovster Confession of Faith is regarded. The Westminster 
Confession was, it is needless to affirm, in no sense a peculiarly 
Scottish document. Of the hundred and twenty-one divines who 
framed it, only four were Scots. Nevertheless it is remark- 
able, that although it was par excellence the main confession 
of faith emitted by that body of Puritans, from which English 
dissent loudly proclaims its common descent, yet the West- 
minster Confession has come to be regarded by many as if it 
were a specially Scottish document. The Shorter Catechism, 
a catechetical abridgment of this Confession, has been, up to 
very recent times, used in Dissenting households as an instru- 
ment of family religious instruction ; but we fear this is rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past, and so-called Broad-Church views 
are largely influencing the minds of the younger ministers of 
a more intellectual cast. No doubt it is very complacently 
taken for granted by themselves that this tendency represents 
especially the independent thought and progressive element in 
theology. To us they appear to represent the Erasmian or 
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Humanitarian element as contrasted with the system-builders 
of the Reformation period—Luther and Calvin. Now, the 
Humanitarian contribution to human culture is not to be 
despised, but its width is counterbalanced by its shallowness, 
and it has left no permanent impression upon mankind at all 
comparable to that of the great systematic divines. Hegel 
has characterised men of the Humanist era—the men of “ the 
Illumination”—as intensely self-conscious and vain, and as 
contemning from the height of their fancied elevation men of 
far higher powers than themselves. 

But, while English dissent has often openly repudiated and 
protested against an authoritative creed (each Church, all 
the while, having one carefully engrossed and laid up in its 
strong box), it has endeavoured, at the same time, to shift the 
basis of Church union from concurrence in a doctrinal creed to 
the ground of Christian life, and especially to the experience of 
conversion. In some respects, indeed, we are convinced that 
this is a strong point of English Nonconformity. Like all 
excellent things, no doubt, it is ready, on certain sides, to run 
intoabuse. Take, for example, the too intensely self-conscious 
religion which it is apt to engender, and the Pharisaism and 
spiritual pride consequently fostered, more especially in small 
communities. At the same time, there can be little doubt 
that this regard to experimental religion as the basis of Church 
life was one of the safeguards which preserved the Independ- 
ents from falling into that Arianism into which the Presby- 
terian Churches of the eighteenth century sank and died. 

It is desirable, however, that some balance should be struck 
between the adoption of a merely concatenated doctrinal 
formula as the basis of Church union, and such an exclusive 
exhibition of the life of God in the soul of the individual 
Christian. It is our conviction that could such an adjustment 
be made, by regarding doctrine and life as‘alike necessary in 
the Church’s common confession, the evils of both exclusive 
systems would be avoided. 

In Churches based upon the Congregational model, the 
absence of an authoritative standard of doctrine common to 
them.all, and the consequent accidental and fortuitous character 
of the life of the Churches as a whole, may be viewed with 
advantage in two aspects, as cause and as effect. As cause, 
these peculiarities of the Dissenting Churches have given rise 
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to that isolation which is one of the worst evils of English 
dissent. There is far less brotherhood of feeling among the 
ministry, and far less sympathy between the Churches indivi- 
dually, than exist in Churches which are more firmly knit 
together. It could not well be otherwise. Their fraternity 
is a purely casual or fortuitous thing. There have, however, 
been causes at work which have prevented this evil from deve- 
loping itself in so glaring a manner as it would otherwise have 
done. Such common work as is found in Missionary or Bible 
Societies (especially the former) has done much to neutralise 
the evil effects of this tendency to extreme isolation. 

As effect, this isolation has grown, to a large extent, out of 
the circumstances and surroundings in the midst of which the 
Churches grew. The creative period of English Nonconformity 
was during the reign of the Stuarts and the Commonwealth. 
A State Church, such as these bodies formed part of during 
the interregnum of the Commonwealth, is anything but 
favourable to the cultivation of self-reliance in those under 
its influence, or to the development of the capacity for organi- 
sation. Hence in part, doubtless, the scanty success of the 
two thousand ministers who were driven out of the Church of 
England in 1662, in forming themselves into anything like a 
settled body. Still more was due to the isolating effect of the 
cruel penal laws, such as the Conventicle Act and the Five 
Mile Act, which rendered the constitution of the Churches 
under an independent form a necessity. When freedom of 
synodical action was regained, the isolated existence of 
Churches had become a habit—a habit, moreover, in unison 
with the strong and mutually repellent individuality of the 
English people. In Scotland these causes were modified, 
partly through the national character and the lessening of the 
repulsion of individualities by the long struggle against Eng- 
land; but chiefly, we believe, because of the persecutions 
endured by the Church. More blessing has been reaped from 
the blood and tears of the Covenanters than can be expressed 
or measured by language. But for them, there would have 
appeared no Erskines to protest against the tyrannical moder- 
atism of the eighteenth century ; but for the bloody seed they 
sowed on the hill sides, no Disruption would ever have taken 
place to bless Scotland with the fruit of ripe and deliberate 
self-sacrifice for high principles. 
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It is often curious to note how wide the difference frequently 
is between the high apostolic grounds which Churches not un- 
frequently take up as the bases on which they rest, and the 
genetic causes which have actually led to their appearance on 
the field of history as Churches, the historical developments to 
which they really owe their origin. To trust the sounding 
platitudes to which the thorough-going partizan gives utter- 
ance, you must take it for granted that his sect is the proper 
lineal descendant of the Apostolical Church ; and he has texts 
enough at command, with a string of historical references, to 
prove his ecclesiastical genealogy. The student of historical 
sequence and concatenativn will, however, have a very different 
account to give. He will find that, while there have been 
watchwords and principles at work which had come down from 
earlier times, yet the real genesis and development of ecclesi- 
astical organisations which have passed into a state of stable 
equilibrium have to be sought in nearer and more partial 
causes. 

Returning, however, to the isolation which we have charac- 
terised as one of the greatest evils visible in the Church life of 
English Nonconformity, we have seen that this is largely to 
be traced to the aversion to, and even dogmatic denunciation 
of, aught in the form of an authoritative standard of doctrine. 
At times, indeed, we have been amused by the attitude of 
worthy pastors who had deemed it their duty to bear testi- 
mony, in keeping with prevailing views, as to the great evils of 
authoritative creeds, and even of systems of religious doctrine, 
but who nevertheless have been sorely tried by the advent of 
Plymouthism into their locality, and mayhap amongst the 
members of their own churches. The presentation to them of 
their own creed, reduced to a properly logical form, and 
embodied as it is in Brethrenism, did not seem to produce the 
-nternal satisfaction which might have been expected. Nothing 
is easier than to turn the argumentation of English dissent as 
against church courts and authoritative creeds with unanswer- 
able force against their own defences against Plymouthism. 
If it be such an evil thing to have an authoritative creed 
for a whole denomination of Christians, how much is the 
evil minimised by having such a creed embodied in a trust- 
deed for each individual Church? If systems be so perverse 
and corrupting in their tendency, then a merely declaratory 
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creed, as presenting necessarily such a system, must also to 
some extent be open to question. Again, if church courts be 
absolute and despotic institutions, what shall we say of the 
majority in the individual Church? What divine title to 
infallible judgment does such a majority possess over a church 
court? The argumentation on which the Independent relies 
as good against church courts and authoritative creeds is equally 
powerful against his own platform of Church authority, his 
trust-deed, and declaratory creeds, and lands him in the utter 
disorganisation of Plymouthism.’ 

The Congregational Union may be regarded as a practical 
reply to the charge of weakness brought against Independency 
so far as its synodical action is concerned—this association 
evincing by its practical action that it meets all the necessities 
of thecase. It is not necessary to disparage these assemblages 
to shew the fallacy of this. The Congregational Union does 
certainly evince the cravings of English dissent for synodical 
action, although it is unwilling to fall back upon the conditions 
which can alone render such action a practicable thing. It 
brings the leading ministers and laity together; it is pro- 
ductive of much writing and reading of papers by popular 
ministers ; there is much debate, which cannot altogether be 
named unprofitable, seeing that the interchange of views 
among the leading men of a denomination could not well be 
otherwise than useful ; there is also an opportunity, when the 
body is unanimous, of producing a judgment not without its 
weight on public questions. So far so good. To point to 
much, however, in the shape of actual practically embodied 
results would be difficult. Nor is this wonderful, consider- 
ing the constitution of the Union. Its members come 
together fortuitously. Till lately, and actually up to the 
present, there has been no attempt to realise or exemplify the 
principle of representation. Any one connected with the 
various churches may come, and anybody may stay away without 
exciting much remark. There is no Home Missionary Society or 
other practical work immediately connected with the Union. 
Its affairs are managed by a London Committee who carefully 
burke all questions of debate likely to prove unpleasant. In 
these circumstafices, the only object of the Congregational 


1 See the Rev. Eustace Conder’s late address, in which Individualism is 
shewn to be one mission of Independency. 
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Union is to read papers, make speeches, and conduct debates 
of a harmless and unexciting sort. This object it certainly 
accomplishes, although with a minimum of practical result, as 
might be easily shewn by reference to the more important 
subjects, which have been debated by it during the last 
dozen years. The present able secretary is endeavouring to 
introduce the principle of representation; but whether he will 
be successful or not remains to be seen. 

The general results of this state of things may thus be 
summed up :—The real condition of English dissent is a fra- 
ternal association of infinitesimal sects ; each church in point 
of fact constituting a denomination in itself,’ possessing its 
own creed, embodied in its trust-deed ; either cultivating the 
fraternal regards of its sister sectules, or living in entire 
isolation, according to its own pleasure; destitute of all 
imperial interests, save those which come before it fortuitously 
and from circumstances. 

What the evils of such a mode of ecclesiastical relationship 
must be, might readily be inferred from the circumstances, 
even if we had no experience to guide us. As the separate 
Churches stand in the relation of sovereign states to each 
other, and that without the benefit of courts of arbitration, or a 
code of international law, it follows that there exist no means of 
decision, when they come into collision with each other, or their 
interests clash. One Church will receive freely the excom- 
municated members of another, even its next neighbour, or act 
in the most unfraternal way towards its sister Church, without 
this being noted by the neighbouring Churches, or in any way 
disapproved by them. The same absence of commonly-recog- 
nised principles of justice marks also the relation of each Church 
to its minister, unless indeed there chance to be a provision in 
the trust-deed, or a special contract in the shape of a written 
engagement, in which case a dispute between minister and 
people may have to be settled in a court of law. After the 
landing of the Prince of Orange in England, and the revulsion 

! That the above is no extravagant or distorted view of the case, may be 
seen from the following quotations from the Rev. Henry Bachelor’s Inaugural 
Address, Glasgow 1866. : ‘‘ We are not an ecclesiastical body at all.” ‘‘We 
are so many ministers and communities in fraternal relations.” .. . ‘‘We 
are simply Christian ministers and people free of each other, attracted by 
sympathy and linked by work.” 

VOL, XXIIL.—NO. LXXXVI. L 
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from the tyranny of the Stuarts as exercised in Scotland, the 
curates who had been scattered up and down the country as 
stipend-lifters were, as it was termed, “rabbled” out by the 
people. Now, the only way of getting rid of a Dissenting 
minister, when heretical or obnoxious to the people, is by 
“rabbling” or starving him out, neither of which, it must be 
confessed, is a very agreeable process. In the case of a minister 
suspected of heresy, we cannot think that the absence of legal 
forms by which the case can be tried, constitutes, as its advocates 
would have us believe, a “more excellent way.” On the con- 
trary, we have only to put a similar case as occurring in secular 
life, to see the matter in its true light. A body of people boast 
that they have no creed, no generally-recognised or authori- 
tative standard of belief. You inquire how they separate the 
black sheep from their fairer-fleeced companions, in the ecclesi- 
astical fold, or whether it be possible in the circumstances, that 
such a thing as heresy may be found among them. “Ah! yes: 
when the case is put thus, we have,” your informant whispers, 
“an understood creed by which we manage such cases.” 
Now, let us imagine a judge summoning a supposed delinquent 
before him, boasting at the same time that he had no written or 
authoritative code of law by which to try the case, but merely 
a subjective or understood code, by which the demerits of the 
accused were to be ascertained. It is sufficiently obvious that, 
in other than ecclesiastical life, such a Lesbian rule would be 
regarded, and with justice, as simply an odious tyranny.’ 

The truth is, law is absolutely essential to freedom. Neither 
can exist without the other. Law within the sphere of morals 
must be recognised and reverenced by the responsible agent as 
the necessary adjunct and concomitant of freedom. An 
unlawed freedom within the sphere of either morals or politics 
is a sheer contradiction. This is as true of Church relations as 
of any other; and the pretended freedom of bodies living in 
such an wnlawed relation resembles the freedom of savage 
tribes, whose mutual condition is one of chronic warfare, 
provided they are not removed to such a distance from each 
other as never to come into contact. 

! The Cranbrook case, which occurred some years ago in Edinburgh, is an 
apt commentary on-these remarks. We are very far, however, from implying 
that any blame attached to the respected ministers who strove to deal with 


the case ; but the false position in which they were placed, was sufficiently 
obvious, and was emphasised at the time by the press. 
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Creeds represent the historical as well as the doctrinal side 
of church life. If nothing is to be regarded as most surely 
believed amongst Christians, if all questions of doctrine are 
to be left open questions, and the Christian Church is to 
be viewed as a school for scientific research, rather than 
for the realisation of righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, then we willingly concede that authoritative creeds— 
or indeed, what amounts very much to the same thing, any 
fixed principles—will be very much in the way. Creeds are 
crystallised embodiments of accepted Christian truth, and have 
been most valuable in the history of the Christian Church. 
They have been rallying points in the day of battle, when the 
enemy was pouring in like a flood. What an immense service, 
for example, was rendered to the cause of Protestantism by the 
publication of Calvin’s Institutes as a recognised body of 
doctrinal truth! Such a liberal writer as M. Felix Bungener 
has the following suggestive remarks on this point : 

“C'est, que le besoin méme d’une dogmatique semblable avait 4 se 
former, auparavant, dans les esprits, dans les coeurs. Alors on la 
demanderait ; alors on irait avec joie au-devant de qui la donnerait. 

“Ce mouvement avait marché plus vite en France qu’en Allemagne. 
Calomniés ou non, appelés ou non a dire ce qu’ils croyaient, les Reformés 
de France voulaient pouvoir se le dire 4 euxmémes, non pas seulement 
point apres point, ce que beaucoup auraient pu faire, mais sous la forme 
plus satisfaisante et plus solide d’un systéme, d’un tout, ce que n’avait 
encore fait ni pu faire aucun d’eux. Le succes d’ Jnstitution dans tous 
les pays Protestants montra bientot que le méme besoin etait partout, 
méme 1a ou la foi etait déjai officiellement fixé. On voulait plus et 
mieux qu’une confession de foi. On attendait un livre qui en fat une, 
mais accompagnée de tout ce qui serait necessaire pour la comprendre et 
la defendre. L’Jnstitution fut ce livre. Elle donna aux Eglises nouvelles 
le sentiment définitif de leur legitimité, de leurs droits et de leur force. 
Avec cette exposition claire et concise du Christianisme apostoliqué, cet 
appel vigoreux a l’Ecriture, cette hautaine fermeté a tracer la limite 
entre les traditions humaines et les verités révélées, Calvin en quelque 
sorte scella du sceau de Dieu tout ce qu’ avait fait la Réforme, et la langa, 
pleinement rassurée, vers toutes les conquétes qui s’offraient 4 son zele.”! 

That the simplification, purification, and vitalisation of 
modern creeds, or rather of the creeds, which have come down 
to the Church from former ages, is necessary, will be, we are 
convinced, very generally admitted ; while absolutely to abolish 
them, or to put an end to their authority, would be to abandon 
as untenable, the surest foundations of the Christian religion. 


1 Vide Bungener’s ‘‘ Calvin, La Vie Son CEvre et Ses Ecrits,” p. 69-70. 
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Without discussing here how the present creeds of the Chris- 
tian Church might thus be purged and rendered entirely 
suitable as expressions of the central truths of Christianity and 
as grounds of Church fellowship, we believe that three requi- 
sites may be noticed as essential: 1st. That the creeds of the 
Church, in their revised form, should contain as little infer- 
ential and constructive theology as possible, and should be, 
for the most part, direct and immediate exhibitions of the 
mind of the Spirit, as contained in the Word of God. 2d. 
That due regard be had to the, historical life of the Church 
and the growth and development of doctrine. 3d. That the 
facts of the experimental life of God in the soul, as uniform in 
character, though differently explained by the various schools 
of theology, be also taken into account. 

In conclusion, we hold that an authoritative creed (whether 
subscribed or not, may be left out of account) is of the highest 
practical importance, because—First, It secures the formation 
of large and well-organised Churches, and utilises the services 
of Christian men of pre-eminent and commanding talents in 
the service of the gospel. Secondly, Because it furnishes for 
the Christian community a groundwork of Christian law to 
which all parties can appeal. Thirdly, Because it is only upon 
such a common understanding of Christian truth that historic 
Churches can be formed on a great scale, and enabled to 
work forward towards the end and aim of their existence,— 
viz., the extension and confirmation of the kingdom of God on 
the earth. 

All Churches are, as we believe (with such Protestant divines 
as Gieseler'), provisional associations,—“ preparatory institu- 
tions for the kingdom of God, and, as such, belonging to the 
universal Christian Church, whose true essence is the Invisible 
Church, the entire number of all true believers throughout the 
world.” This last is, and under existing circumstances can only 
be, an ideal institution, a matter of belief, and not of sight, as 
much as the forgiveness of sins or the life everlasting. But 
the great principle of Christian federation has yet to play an 
important part in the history of the Church—a principle 
which the Scottish Churches, in their present struggles after 
union, are doifig more to realise than any number of barren 
A. P. C. U. Societies. 


1 «* Compendium of Ecclesiastical History,” vol. i., Clark’s edition, p. 2. 
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In the course of these observations we trust nothing has 
been set down in malice, and nothing distorted by blind 
feeling. The end will have been gained, if the discussion of 
the great question of the condition and purification of the 
Creeds of the Christian Church, has -been helped forward in 
any degree, so as to lead to its being further taken up and 
continued. 

ENGLISH NONCONFORMIST. 





Art. VIII.—The Prison-Life of the Countess Ulfeldt. 


Leonora Christina Ulfeldt’s “ Jammers-Minde:” En egenhaendig Skil- 
dring af hendes Fangenskab i Blaataarn i Aareni 1663-1685. 
Kiobenhavn. 1869. 


[* the long roll of the Scandinavian women, no nobler name 
stands recorded than that of Leonora Christina Ulfeldt. 
The daughter of a king, and espoused to the foremost man, 
next to the sovereign himself, in the realm of Denmark, she 
seemed destined to a life free from the troubles and anxieties 
which beset the path of mere ordinary mortals. From this 
height of earthly prosperity she was at once precipitated to 
the lowest depth of wretchedness; and the almost regal 
splendour of her position was exchanged for the squalor of a 
dreary prison. Yet her spirit was equal to the catastrophe, and 
she endured her long and terrible sufferings with a Christian 
heroism which has scarcely ever been surpassed. For nearly 
twenty-two years she was confined within the narrow limits of 
a miserable dungeon, the victim of a crowned, but cruel 
woman’s unrelenting vengeance ; and seldom did her courage 
threaten to give way before the injuries and insults heaped 
upon her inoffensive head. It was only very recently, how- 
ever, that the true character and full measure of these injuries 
were really made known to the world. A work of fascinating 
interest was not long ago disentombed from the mouldering 
archives of the past, which pours a whole flood of fresh light 
on the sufferings endured by Leonora Christina, and puts us 
in possession of the most minute details of the weary years of 
her prison-life. It is in fact her autobiography, written during 
that melancholy portion of her existence, long neglected and 
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forgotten, and now for the first time published by the express 
desire of one of her descendants, Count Waldstein Wartemberg 
of Austria. To this remarkable narrative we propose briefly 
to direct the attention of our readers ; but ere we do so, let us 
give a short sketch of the writer's history until the date of her 
imprisonment, the time at which her autobiography begins. 
Leonora Christina was the daughter of Christian the Fourth 
of Denmark, by Christina Munk, with whom, after the death of 
his queen, he had contracted a morganatic marriage. Largely 
gifted with personal beauty and intellectual endowments, 
Leonora was given by her royal father in wedlock to Corfitz 
Ulfeldt, the representative of one of the most ancient and 
distinguished Danish families, who, while still a youth, had 
been dignified with the title of Count by the Emperor of 
Germany, and had since filled some of the chief offices in 
the Danish State. Ulfeldt’s talents were undeniably great ; 
but he seems to have been a man of the most ambitious 
aspirations, and nearly, if not altogether, devoid of settled 
principle. After his father-in-law’s death, and during the 
earlier part of the reign of Frederick the Third, Ulfeldt, who 
was High Steward of the kingdom, played the most important 
part in State affairs, and possessed a power and influence little 
short of that enjoyed by Frederick himself. This influence 
he owed, not merely to his exalted rank, his great wealth, 
and his commanding iptellect, but also to the ties of rela- 
tionship that connected him with so many noble houses. 
Through his wife, he was of course the brother-in-law of the 
numerous sons of the deceased sovereign ; of his own brothers 
and sisters there were stil] seven surviving; and thus he 
was, in one way or another, related to the most illustrious 
families of Denmark. The new monarch hated his all- 
powerful subject, of whom report aftirmed—and perhaps not 
without reason—that he had secret designs upon the throne ; 
and the queen, the haughty Sophia Amelia, cherished bitter 
personal hostility to Leonora, whose beauty and accomplish- 
ments so far surpassed her own.’ To remove him from the 
capital, Ulfeldt was despatched as ambassador to Holland ; 
1 The likeness of Leonora Christina prefixed to the present volume, and 
which is after an old-vil-painting in Count Waldstein Wartemberg’s posses- 
sion, corroborates the report of her personal beauty. It is a queenly 


eountenance, such as you would expect in the daughter of a man like 
Christian the Fourth of Denmark ; marked by much firmness of expression 
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but, on his return, occasion was taken to find fault with the 
manner in which he had discharged his duties when abroad ; 
and a commission was appointed for the purpose of inquiring 
into the matter. Ulfeldt, deeply aggrieved at this, retired 
from the court—the more readily because his Countess was 
now refused the marks of honour which she was before 
accustomed to receive as the daughter of King Christian the 
Fourth. Meanwhile, a certain Colonel Walton hit upon a 
clumsy and miserable artifice, by which he hoped to effect the 
hated noble’s fall. He induced a woman of bad repute, named 
Dina Winhofer, to lay information that Ulfeldt and his wife 
were plotting the murder of the King by poison. As Dina 
however involved herself in so many contradictions that it 
was plain her story was untrue, she was condemned to death 
for her false accusation ; but her prompter, Walton, was only 
banished from Denmark. Incensed at this lenient treatment 
of the chief criminal, and at the whole conduct of the court 
and government, Ulfeldt, along with his wife and children, 
privately forsook his native country; and the next time he 
trod its soil, it was as an enemy in the train of Charles the 
Fourth of Sweden. From the date of his departure from 
Copenhagen—to Ulfeldt’s lasting disgrace be it recorded—he 
sought to compass the destruction of his fatherland by every 
means in his power. Entering into the service first of Queen 
Christina, and afterwards of her successor, Charles, he contri- 
buted, by his suggestions and advices, to kindle the Swedish- 
Danish war of 1657-58, which brought such numerous evils 
upon Denmark. Yet, even in his adopted country, Ulfeldt 
became the object of suspicion, which went so far at last that 
@ commission was nominated to inquire into his public and 
private procedure. By this commission he was acquitted; but 
before their judgment was pronounced he had fled from 
Sweden, under the false impression that the sentence would 
be unfavourable. With a strange infatuation he returned, 
accompanied by his wife, to Copenhagen, where, immediately 
after his arrival, they were taken into custody and banished 
to the island of Bornholm. Here they were at first treated 
with much severity ; but in the end they received their free- 
dom, after Ulfeldt had given his solemn promise to undertake 


about the chin and mouth, but in the upper part by true feminine softness, 
with a broad brow and large loving eyes. 
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nothing that could injure the sovereign or the State, never to 
leave the country without the King's license, and also to sur- 
render a portion of his property. But the man’s daring and 
ambitious spirit would give him no rest; he sought and 
received permission to visit’ Spain, and, instead of repairing 
thither, took up his abode in Amsterdam, from which place 
it was reported that he carried on a traitorous correspond- 
ence with the Elector of Brandenburg and the governments of 
France and Holland. The Elector himself partially communi- 
cated the real or supposed fact to the Danish Cabinet; but, as 
no positive proof of its existence ever saw the light, it may 
reasonably be doubted if there were any real foundation for the 
charge. Be this as it may, Ulfeldt had too many enemies at 
the Court of Copenhagen, who were eager to embrace so 
favourable an opportunity of effecting his destruction ; and we 
need not, therefore, be surprised at the doom pronounced upon 
him in 1663. He was condemned to lose honour, lands, and 
life ; and, as the latter part of the sentence could not be mean- 
while put in force, a large reward was offered to anyone who 
should arrest him. His residence in Copenhagen was 
demolished, and where it stood a column was erected “to the 
eternal disgrace and shame of the traitor Corfitz Ulfeldt,” 
which column was only removed in the year 184]. His 
children suffered with their father; they were deprived of 
their nobility, of all share in their father’s large possessions, 
which were forfeited to the Crown, and they were compelled to 
wander helplessly in foreign lands. Ulfeldt himself, pursued 
as an outlaw from one country to another, forsaken by all 
except his children, died the year after his condemnation in a 
boat on the Rhyne, and was secretly buried by his sons under 
a tree by the river's brink. Such was the tragic end of Ulfeldt, 
a man whose genius, alike brilliant and versatile, might have 
vastly benefited his native land had it been controlled by the 
salutary sway of unspotted honour and unswerving principle. 
Throughout the entire course of Count Ulfeldt’s varying 
fortunes, Leonora Christina was a faithful and devoted wife. We 
have already styled her a noble Christian heroine; and we are 
therefore now prepared to hear the interrogation, How can this 
statement be reconciled with the fact that there was so much 
which was reprehensible, nay, positively guilty, in the career 
of him to whom she was espoused? It is a question which 
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is perfectly fair and legitimate, and merits a straightforward 
answer. We reply then, first, that the actual transgressions of 
Ulfeldt, which it is by no means our wish in the slightest de- 
gree to soften down, were transgressions rather against the 
King and Queen of Denmark than against the land over 
which they reigned. It was the intense feeling of personal 
injury which especially prompted Ulfeldt to become a traitor to 
his country’s cause. Belonging as he did to the race of 
ancient Danish nobles who were being supplanted, during the 
reign of the third Frederick, by an invading host of German 
aristocrats, he had all the patriotic feelings that in general 
characterised the former class ; and so, when he drew his sword 
against his fatherland—a proceeding which, of course, in any 
circumstance we cannot but condemn—it may well be supposed 
that the sense of personal injury and insult was mainly, if 
not altogether, the motive influence. Secondly, it must be 
borne in mind that some of the worst sins laid to Ulfeldt’s 
charge rested on such slender testimony that they may be 
dismissed from consideration as incapable of solid proof ; for 
example, the alleged crime which led to the final doom pro- 
nounced upon him, and for which there was no evidence ever 
produced in open court at all. And thirdly, although 
Leonora Christina was her husband’s deeply-devoted com- 
panion, cleaving fast to him through good and bad report, are 
we quite sure that he made her his confidant with regard to 
those political intrigues and entanglements in which he was 
almost perpetually involved? Weare much inclined to respond, 
and respond strongly, in the negative ; for Leonora Christina’s 
whole character, so faithfully photographed in the book now 
under notice, forbids us to believe that a woman, distinguished 
by her high sense of honour and her noble Christian principle, 
would, however profoundly attached to a husband, have 
applauded, or even allowed to pass without censure, a course of 
conduct such as Ulfeldt well-nigh systematically pursued. 

But we must now come to the work which specially forms 
the subject of these pages—Leonora Christina’s narrative of 
her dreary and protracted prison-life. Corfitz Ulfeldt’s last 
male descendant had two daughters, one of whom, Elizabeth, 
was married to an Austrian nobleman, Count George Christian 
Waldstein. Every memorial of the Ulfeldt family which 
appertained to her she left to her younger and favourite son, 
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Emanuel, the father of the present Count Waldstein Wartem- 
berg; and thus it was that the chief of these memorials— 
Leonora Christina’s manuscript autobiography—came into the 
possession of the latter personage, who, taking deep interest in 
the unhappy fate of his heroic ancestress, has empowered its 
publication, under the editorship of Herr Birthat Smith, 
librarian in the Copenhagen University Library. Herr Smith 
has most competently performed his editorial labours, and has, 
moreover, enriched the book with an interesting preface, and 
many elucidatory notices, which are of much service to the 
reader. In his preface, Herr Smith very truly remarks that 
the work possesses nv little interest for the history of manners 
and culture, which it illustrates in the most various ways, 
partly by that which forms the leading thread of the narra- 
tive, and partly by a multitude of sporadic and less closely 
connected traits; but with equal truth he adds, that beyond 
all else it is valuable as a contribution towards the personal 
history of the authoress, and a vivid delineation of her cha- 
racter. It presents before us a long and hitherto scarcely-known 
period of her life in such copious minuteness of detail that it 
seems, panorama-like, gradually to unroll itself in our presence, 
and disclose a picture of her entire personality, than which 
nothing truer or fuller can be desired. From two points of 
view especially we here learn to recognise her. First, as the 
strong-souled woman who, supported by a good conscience and 
by trust in God, always proves equal to the burden by which 
at the time she is afflicted; who now and then, indeed, may 
fee] bowed down by the pressure of tribulation, but who never 
despairs—nay, who, in the very midst of her wretchedness, 
can occasionally rise to a spiritual freedom, which permits 
her to contemplate in a humorous light the painful circum- 
stances that surround her. Second, as the keen observer 
whom nothing can escape, and who, necessarily limited to the 
unimportant persons—jailors or attendants—who formed her 
companionship in her prison-house, knows how to apprehend 
each of them in his or her complete individuality—knows to 
discern their characters, to explore their motives, and trace these 
motives back to their true origin and value, in a way which 
only a penetratifig intellect, in unison with great know- 
ledge of the world and unusual mental culture, could enable 


any one to realise. On the whole, it may be said that 
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there is scarcely a peculiar feature of her mind or heart which 
does not, in the present work, shine clearly forth before the 
reader; and we use language uncoloured by exaggeration 
when we affirm that these features in their totality gather 
together to an-image so noble, pure, and lovely, that even our 
highest anticipations in this respect are not disappointed in 
the end. 

It was on the 24th July 1663, that the sentence of condem- 
nation and outlawry was pronounced against Count Ulfeldt, 
at which time he was residing in Bruges. On the 24th 
May previous, Leonora Christina left him at his own earnest 
entreaty, and proceeded to England for the purpose of pro- 
curing payment of a large sum of money which her husband 
had lent, in the former days of his wealth and prosperity, to 
Charles the Second, when that fugitive prince was living in the 
Netherlands. At first she met with a kind enough reception 
at the English Court ; the monarch had a gracious interview 
with her, and promised to repay the sum in which he was 
indebted to her husband. But in the meantime the Danish 
Cabinet had obtained those representations from Brandenburg, 
which so seriously compromised the character of Ulfeldt, and 
the crisis was precipitated which resulted in his trial and 
recorded doom. The government of Denmark, learning that 
his wife was in England, requested the English sovereign to 
take her into custody. This was forthwith done; and she was 
for a while imprisoned at Dover. Charles, who wished to 
please the Danish king, and likewise to avoid the odium 
attaching to the public delivery of the Countess Leonora into 
his hands, which had also been demanded, was, in accord- 
ance with his whole character, sufficiently base to lay a trap 
for the luckless woman, by which she was to be enticed on 
board a ship, falsely described as bound for Flanders. When 
proceeding, as she speedily did, to this vessel, she was treacher- 
ously handed over to the Danish resident in England, Simon 
de Peteum, who carried her on board an English man-of-war, 
which had been freighted by him to convey her to Copenhagen. 
It is with her arrival here that the “ Jammers-Minde” begins. 
We quote the words, alike dignified and touching, which form 
the commencement of her narrative: 


“Seldom can former times be remembered without sorrow, inasmuch 
as they have been either better or worse than the present period of our 
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lives. If they have been more bright, prosperous, and happy, then their 
recollection grieves us, especially in proportion as our present circum- 
stances are poor, miserable, and degrading. If, again, past years have been 
darker, more melancholy, and more wretched than the present, then the 
memories associated with them are in equal measure sorrowful, for we 
remember and feel at once, as it were, all the previous troubles and trials 
which time after time we have endured. But as all things have, so to 
speak, two handles by which we may lay hold of them, as Epictetus tells 
us :—‘ One,’ he says, ‘ the better, and the other the worse,’ while it is in 
the power of our own will to select which of the two we may employ— 
and if we choose the worse, then we recall to mind the whole past, 
however grievous and distressing, yet tempered by times of gladness ; 
therefore I will now grasp the worse, and live through the former years 
in memory, recollecting all the sorrow, suffering, shame, degradation, and 
wretchedness, which have befallen me in this prison-house, and which I 
have been enabled, through the grace of God, to subdue. Neither do I 
by any means distress my soul thereby ; but, on the contrary, recall at 
every stage the Divine goodness, thanking the Almighty, who has always 
been beside me with His powerful help and consolation—who has so 
ruled my heart that it has not departed from Him—who has so preserved 
my reason and my understanding that they have not gone astray—who 
has kept alive the natural strength of my bodily frame, yea, who has 
vouchsafed to me, and yet vouchsafes, such mental.power and happiness. 
Thy name, O incomprehensible Jehovah, be lauded and blest eternally !” 


She then proceeds to relate how, immediately on her arrival 
in the Danish capital, she was conveyed to her destined place 
of imprisonment, the so-called “ Blue Tower,” beside Langebro, 
where she was confined in a part of the building named 
“Mérke Kirke” (Dark Church), used as a dungeon for the 
lowest criminals. The cell in which she found herself con- 
tained a “small low table upon which stood a brass candle- 
stick, a high chair, two lesser ones, and a wooden bed without 
posts, and spread with old coarse bed-clothes.” But what was 
far worse to bear, was the hideous stench that assailed her on 
every side. The walls and floors were polluted with filth and 
ordure; and this scarcely credible abomination seems more 
or less to have characterised some of the other Blue Tower 
dungeons; for although Leonora Christina was afterwards 
removed to a different cell, it was almost as loathsome as the 
first. We quote here what she says of the second place in 
which she was confined, and in which she spent the greater 
part of her prison-life 


“It is an apartment in length about seven of my own paces, and in 
breadth about six of them, furnished with two beds, two chairs, and a 
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table. The walls had been newly plastered, which caused a strong 
smell ; but otherwise the floor was so thickly coated with ordure that I 
thought it was clay, although in reality it was paved with bricks. The 
apartment is nine ells in length, with a vaulted roof, at the top of which 
there is a square window, an ell in dimension. In front of the window 
there are double-thick iron bars, besides a trellis so closely wrought that 
your little finger could not be passed through its interstices. This trellis 
had been prepared with great foresight by Count Rantzow (‘the Danish 
Premier’), as the jailor afterwards informed me, in order that no carrier- 
pigeon might secretly bring letters, which, as he had read in some 
romance, not unfrequently occurred.” 


But we revert to her first entrance into the Mérke Kirke. 
She was stripped of all her money and ornaments, and minutely 
searched lest she should have the smallest article of value 
remaining concealed about her person—a search conducted in 
the grossest and most revolting way. In the matter of food 
she seems to have been sufficiently provided for, and this is the 
only feature of her treatment during her prison-life with 
which no fault can be found. For some time after the beginning 
of her confinement, she underwent the severest examination by 
the high functionaries of State—the Prime Minister Rantzow, 
the Chancellor Retz, and others—with regard to her know- 
ledge of her husband’s last guilty designs, a knowledge which 
she invariably and entirely disclaimed ; and this, by the way, 
corroborates the opinion already expressed that Leonora 
Christina must have been ignorant of Ulfeldt’s plots and con- 
spiracies, for, if he did not confide to her his later machinations, 
it is all the more probable that she was unacquainted with the 
former likewise. Nothing could be wrung from her in the 
slightest degree convicting her husband, and so they had to 
give up the repeated attempts at last. 

One of the greatest crosses in the lot of the suffering captive 
was the character of the persons with whom she was compelled 
to associate. Her jailors were for the most part insolent and 
unfeeling men, who appeared to take a brutal delight, by all 
they said and did, in adding fresh poignancy to the afflictions 
that oppressed her. The females, too, who acted partly as her 
companions and partly as her servants, evinced in general as 
much cold-heartedness as her jailors, although there were 
certainly nobler exceptions, a circumstance of which the follow- 
ing extract affords apt illustration : 


“This severe examination [the last by Rantzow and his fellow- 
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officials], continued over three hours. They departed, leaving me in 
sorrow, sighing and weeping,.-*-poor, miserable, imprisoned woman, 
forsaken by all, seeing no escape from tyranny and violence, fearing 
every moment that he whom I loved might fall into their, hands, and 
that they would wreak their malice on him. To-day, however, God 
wrought a great sign and miracle, in that He manifested His strength in 
my weakness, and kept my brain from wandering, and my tongue from 
overflowing with impatience. God be lauded a thousand times for this ! 
His praise will I sing so long as my lips can move ; for He was to-day, 
and always has been, my fortress, rock, and shield. When my inquisitors 
left, the jailor and the female attendants came in, and the dinner was 
set upon a chair beside my bed. [The writer was unwell and confined 
to bed at the time.) The jailor said to me, ‘Eat, Leonora. Will you 
not eat?’ While he thus spoke, he threw a knife into my bed. I took 
the knife, and cast it indignantly on the floor. He took it up, and 
exclaimed, ‘I suppose you are not hungry. No, no! You got this 
morning such a breakfast as was enough for you; is it not so? To be 
sure. Come, you dear women (he said to the attendants), let us have 
something to eat. I am certain you are hungry ; I feel it by my own 
stomach.’ When they sat down to table, he began with all manner of 
grins and grimaces, so that it was a shame to see how the old man could 
conceal his joy over my misfortunes. After the meal was ended, and 
the jailor had gone away, Anna sat down beside my bed, and commenced 
an exhortation about the sorrow and suffering that befall us in this 
world, and the peace and blessedness of heaven ; how the anguish we 
suffer here is slight compared with eternal joy and glory ; wherefore we 
should not care for pain, but remember that we should die with a good 
conscience, and not in any way pollute it, but openly confess whatever 
might lie heavy on the heart. ‘God grant, she said, ‘that no one may 
injure his own body for another’s sake!’ After she had continued in 
this strain for some time, she said to me, ‘Is it not true, lady?’ ‘ Yes, 
indeed, it is true,’ I replied ; ‘ your talk is most Christian, and accords 
with Scripture.’ ‘Why, then, she went on, ‘ will you let yourself be 
tormented for the sake of others, instead of openly confessing that which 
you know?’ I asked who it was she meant. She replied, ‘I do not 
know them.’ My rejoinder was, ‘ Neitherdo I.’ She continued to repeat 
that she would not let herself be tortured and tormented for the sake 
of others, whoever they might be ; if they were guilty, then they must 
suffer the consequences, for she would not suffer for them. A woman 
was easily led astray, and our salvation should be dearer to us than 
all our relations and friends. [This is a specimen of the way in which 
the writer’s examiners endeavoured, through some of her treacherous 
female attendants, to entrap her into confessions that might criminate 
either her husband or herself.] Catherina meanwhile kept pacing along 
the floor, and when Anna began to flag in her oration, she exclaimed, 
with folded hands, ‘O Gad ! Thou who art omnipotent, and canst do all 
things, do Thou preserve the man they seek after, and never let him fall 
into the hands of his adversaries! O God, hear me!’ Anna cried 
angrily to her, ‘Do you know what you are saying? Why talk such 
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nonsense ?’ Catherina replied, ‘I know well what I say. God preserve 
him, and never let him become the prey of his foes! Jesus, be Thou his 
safeguard.’ These words she uttered without weeping. Anna said, ‘I 
think the woman is not wise.’ Catherina’s good wishes increased my 
own tears, and I said, ‘ Catherina shews that she is a true Christian, and 
has compassion for me ; God reward her, and listen to both her and me.’ 
After this, Anna was silent ; and ever since then she has had less to say. 
May God, who recompenses all who. are good, remember Catherina for 
the best, and hear her further in all which she may crave from Him. 
And do you, my dear children, know that if it should so chance that you 
can ever render to her or her only son any useful service, you are bound, 
for my sake, to do so, because she was a comfort to me in my greatest 
need, and often c:vpt in to say a kind word, when she thought it would 
alleviate my sufferings. The jailor came according to his usual custom 
after four o’clock, and shut out the women, and sat down on his bench, 
with the candlestick on the high chair before him. He opened a book, 
and read with a loud voice prayers for those in death’s extremity, and 
for those who are undergoing temporal punishment on account of their 
misdeeds. He did not forget a supplication for one who should be 
burned at the stake, and sighed while he read it; so that, for a short 
time, he seemed to have grown extremely pious. After he had read all 
the prayers, he rose and walked about, chanting funeral hymns ; but as 
he only knew one or two, he began at the first again, until the women 
came in and relieved him. Catherina lamented that her son had become 
ill, and was deeply distressed about him. I sympathised with her in her 
sorrow, and said that she should let the Queen know of her son’s ill 
health, and then another person would be appointed to wait upon me 
instead of herself; I likewise told her to be composed, for her child 
would possibly soon recover. During supper the jailor was very jocund, 
and repeated all manner of vulgar and ridiculous stories. After he left 
us, Anna read evening prayers. I was very ill throughout the night, 
tossing to and fro on my couch ; and there was a needle in the feather- 
bed, on which I tore myself. The needle I drew out, and have it still 
in my possession.”* 

Not the least of Leonora Christina’s afflictions consisted in 
her being denied everything in the shape of recreation or 
amusement to while away the long and dreary years of her 
prison-life. The following passage will be read with deep 
interest, as illustrating this peculiar feature of her captivity : 

“My cross was at first so much the heavier to bear, because I was 


strictly forbidden to procure for myself either knife, scissors, thread, or 
aught else, with which I might while away the time. At last, when I 





* It is in these little realistic touches that much of the interest of the 
sufferer’s narrative consists. She adds, in a note on the margin of the manu- 
script : ‘‘ The feather-bed had an old covering, which had been newly filled 
just before I came there, and a needle had been left in it in the hurry.” 
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had acquired a little more calmness of mind, I thought of endeavouring 


to procure something, and, having already a needle—as has been men- 

tioned—I ripped up a broad taffeta band in my chemise. With the tl 
thread I sewed on a clout, which was also beside me, several flowers in a 
small-stitch. When that was finished, I drew other threads out of my k 
sheets, twined them, and sewed therewith. After this, too, came to an c} 
end, the woman said to me one day, ‘ What will you do now, when this a 
is over?’ I replied, ‘Oh, I shall get something to do ; though the ravens th 
should fetch me it, I shall get it.’ Then she asked me if I thought I h 
could do anything with a broken wooden spoon. I answered, ‘ Perhaps th 
you know of one?’ After laughing a little, she took out a spoon, the el 
bowl of which was half broken off. ‘ Of this, I replied, ‘I could make ¥ 
something, if I had only implements to work with. Could you not to 
persuade the jailor or Peer [one of the turnkeys, frequently mentioned by w 
the writer] ‘to lend me a knife?’ ‘I will ask him to do so, she w 
rejoined ; but I know well he dare not grant it.’ That she did speak an 
of it to the jailor I could perceive by his reply, for he answered in a loud wi 
voice: ‘She has no use for a knife ; I will carve her food for her. If she had 

it, she might easily do herself an injury.". What she said to Pear I do ch 
not know, although I know that she was unwilling I should get a knife, lo 
because she was afraid of me, as I afterwards came to understand. She wl 
brought, however, the reply from him, that for his life he durst not do wi 
it. I said, ‘If I could get a bit of glass, I would see if I could make of ta 
the broken spoon something that might be serviceable to me.’ SoI bade th 
her search in a corner at the outside of the farthest cell, where all the gu 


dust and dirt were thrown, which she did, and found there not only some 
pieces of glass, but also a fragment of a tin cover which had once belonged 
toa jug. With the glass I made of the broken spoon a pin, with two 
teeth, round which I put a band, and which I still use ; the thread for 
the band I tore out of my chemise as before. The bit of tin-lid I so bent 
together that it afterwards served me as an ink-horn. It is likewise 
yet in my possession. In proof of friendship, the woman gave me at 
the same time a large pin, which was a good implement to connect the 
division between the teeth in the wooden spoon, and which I afterwards 
fully shaped with the glass. She asked me if I could not hit upon some- 
thing in the way of amusement, as the time went so slowly past. I replied, 
‘Say a kind word to Peer, and perhaps for money he will give you some 
flax and a distaff.’ ‘Oh, what!’ she rejoined, ‘ shall I now begin to 
spin? The Evil One take the spinning! Whom should I spin for?’ I 
said, ‘To drive away the time. I would spin myself if I had the means of 
doing so.’ ‘ That you must not think of, my dear lady,’ was her auswer ; 
‘I have dared to the uttermost in giving you the things you have got 
from me already.’ ‘If you want something to play with, I replied, 








1 A marginal note says: ‘‘When I once requested from the jailor a pair 
of scissors, with which to clip my nails, he loudly exclaimed, ‘ What! 
what! Your nails shall grow like eagles’ claws, and your hair like eagles’ 
feathers !’ What I would have done had I had claws and wings, well do I 
know.” 
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‘then get me a few nuts, and we will amuse ourselves with them.’ 
She did so, and we played with them like little children. I took also 
three of the nuts and made dice of them, marking on each two kinds of 
numbers, and so we played with them likewise. And that the © might be 
known, which I bored with the large pin, I made her get me a piece of 
chalk, and rubbed the chalk into it. These dice I afterwards lost, I do 
not know how ; I am of the opinion that Peer took them, perhaps at the 
time that he tricked the woman out of the left sugar and candles. For 
he came to her one day in hot haste, and said she must give up to him 
the candles and sugar he had carried to her from Meren Bloks, and what 
else forbidden ware she had beside her, for our quarter of the prison 
was to be ransacked. She ran out with the things under her apron, and 
told me nothing about it until the door was closed. I kept closely, as 
well as I could, my wooden pins, my silk thread, and the sewed clout, 
with the other pin and the needle. There was never any search made ; 
and it was only a trick of Peer’s to get the left candles from her, and for 
which, as also for the sugar, she often enough cursed him afterwards. 

“ T was continually at work so long as I could procure thread out of my- 
chemise and stockings, knitted round the large pin that it might last the 
longer. Of this work there yet remain some bobbins in my possession, 
which I made with the pin’s assistance. With the bit of chalk, too, I 
whiled away the time. I drew with it on a piece of board and on the 
table, washed it off again, made verses and wrote hymns. The first of 
the latter was this, which I had composed long before the chalk was 
given me : 

A Mornine Psat. 
1. 
‘* My lips with voice of gladness 
Will sing, this morning hour, 
The thoughts that fill my spirit 
Of God’s almighty power. 
He sent His angels bright, 
His mercy so abounded, 
My pillow they surrounded 
And watched me all the night. 
2. 
‘* In sorrow I reposed me, 
My mouth was salt with tears ; 
Then to myself I whispered, 
‘ No dawn for thee appears !’ 
But, blessed be the Lord, 
He gave His sleep so quiet, 
To still the heart’s wild riot 
With balsam on it poured. 
3. 
‘* Have thanks, life-giving Jesus ! 
My couch I now can quit ; 
Can take to me my armour, 
And battle, clad in it, 
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’Gainst Satan, sin, and fear, 
My own will, carnal ever, 
And all that would me sever 
From Thee, Redeemer dear ! 
4. 
‘* Help, Helper! Jesus, aid me ! 
My cross is from Thy hand, 
And Thou wilt bear the burden, — 
Wilt loosen every band ; 
For otherwise must I, 
Pierced by the arrows showering, 
My spirit overpowering, 
But lay me down and die, 
5. 
‘* Send forth the streams of mercy 
From Thy unbounded store, 
And on my orphan children 
Thy sweet compassion pour ; 
In shadow of their woes, 
Be unto them a father ; 
Under Thy wing them gather, 
When circled by their foes. 


6. 


** And I, poor dust and ashes, 
Yet one thing from Thee crave, — 
Save me, O Lord, from sudden 
Departure to the grave ; 
O let me pass away, 


Each faculty possessing, 
Thy name most calmly blessing, 
To the Eternal Day !” 


These extracts may serve to give some slight idea of the 
general tone of Leonora Christina’s prison-life; but that any 
one should fully and perfectly realise it, it would be necessary 
for him to peruse the whole book from beginning to end. 
Quotations selected at random, or even with the greatest care, 
fail adequately to represent the prevailing tone and spirit of 
the narrative, which rivals in interest the famous work of 
Pellico, and reproduces with such pictorial force before the 
reader’s eye a northern “Piombi” and “Spielberg” in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. Over the innocent 
head of the captive countess the long years of suffering rolled 
wearily on; nor, during the lifetime of her remorseless foe, 
Queen Sophia Amelia, did she experience any change for the 
better in her condition, or dare to cherish the faintest hope of 
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ultimate restoration to liberty. The sprete injuria forme 


continued to rankle deep in the breast of her royal antagonist ; 
and it was only after her decease that the prisoner’s prospects 
appeared to brighten. Once indeed prior to that event, a strong 
effort was made in her behalf by the Landgravine of Hesse, the 
mother of the reigning sovereign’s consort. We will let Leonora 
Christina relate the circumstance in her own words: 


“ The excellent Landgravine kept her promise, but could accomplish 
nothing. When her majesty the queen was in child-bed, she went to 
the king and extracted from him a promise that if his spouse should bear 
him a son, I should receive my freedom. God safely delivered her majesty 
of our crown prince in the night of the 11th October 1671. When all 
present, as was right, were rejoicing over the prince’s birth, the Land- 
gravine said, ‘Oh, how glad will be the captive !? The queen dowager 
(Sophia Amelia) asked, ‘Wherefore?’ The Lndgravine told her of the 
king’s promise. The queen dowager was so enraged that she became ill, 
insisted on going home, and would not remuin till the child was christened ; 
her carriage was already drawn up at the palace place. The king per- 
suaded her at last to stay until the christening was over ; but was com- 
pelled to give her his oath that I should not be set at liberty. It grieved 
not a little the excellent Landgravine that the queen dowager had caused 
her son to break his promise ; she expected that a promise should always 
be kept by aking. The queen dowager replied, ‘My son had taken a 
vow before, and he broke iz by his promise to you afterwards.’ The 
Landgravine finally said, ‘If I cannot procure pardon for the prisoner, I 
will at least try by my intercession to get her removed to a better place, 
where she may have a little more liberty than at present. It is not for 
the king’s reputation that she should remain where she is. She is, after 
all, a king’s daughter ; and I know that injustice has been done to her in 
many things.’ The queen dowager grew wrathful at these words, and 
exclaimed, ‘She shall not leave the prison; there shall she remain !’ 
The Landgravine replied, ‘If it please God, she shall indeed leave it, 
though your majesty should be ever so unwilling ;’ she then rose and 
walked away.” 


Even with regard to purely religious matters, Leonora - 
Christina had to endure suffering and insult, as witness the 
account she gives of a severe illness she had in the year 1666, 
and its accompanying circumstances : 


“That year I fell into bad health ; and as the jailor came to me no 
more at mid-day, and in the evening only sent his servant, I asked the 
woman to tell him I was sick, and requested that a doctor should be sent 
for. She did so; and when saying, ‘I am afraid she will die,’ he replied, 
‘ Let her die, in the devil’s name!’ I had a quotidian ague, and suffered 
from great heat, but no cold ; and I asked to have at least the medicine 
suitable for my complaint. The jailor laughed derisively at the request. 
When I heard of this, I asked him to come and see me, which he did. I 
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spoke to him with some earnestness, and said to him that it was not the 
king’s will that he should treat me with so little care ; I told him he 
took better care of his dog than of me, which was in reality the case. 
He then began to speak with less indifference, and asked me what I would 
have. I told him, and obtained it. I was so much affected by our 
dialogue, that I had an attack of faintness. The woman wept, and said, 
‘I fear you will die, my dear lady ! and then some of the low prison-girls 
will wash your hands and feet.’ I replied that I had not a word to say 
against it. ‘What!’ she cried angrily, ‘will you suffer that? No!’ 
she swore, ‘J would not ! never would I suffer it, were I in your place !’ 
She then bethought herself, and spoke more quietly about funerals and 
interments. I assured her that I had no concern about such matters ; 
if I were dead, it was indifferent where they laid me; if they buried 
my body by the sea-shore, it would, along with my soul, stand at last 
before God’s throne on. the judgment-day, and be perhaps better off than 
the bodies of those who lay in silver-mounted coffins and in stately 
‘. sepulchres. I desired nothing, I said, but a peaceful death. We spoke 
about the jailor’s insolence, about all he had done to me, for which he 
would be disgraced were it known by his superiors; and about his 
impiety, which was such that when he went to the communion, he said he 
had been ‘passed in review,’ &c. There was no fear of God in him at 
all. I myself wished at this time to receive the sacrament, and therefore 
requested M. Buck to come to me at seven o’clock in the morning, for 
about half-past eight the fever commenced. The clergyman did not arrive 
until half-past nine, when the fever-heat had already begun. After I had 
colifessed, he entered on an exhortation concerning manslaughter and 
murder, and concerning David, who was guilty of Uriah’s death, although 
he did not slay him with his own hand ; he expounded the sin thus com- 
mitted, and the punishment that followed it. ‘You,’ he said, ‘have 
slain General Fux, for you hired a retainer to assassinate him.’ I 
replied, ‘That is untrue ; that I have not done!’ ‘ Yes, indeed,’ said 
he ; ‘ the retainer is in Hamburg, and has himself related it.’ I answered, 
‘Tf he has related it, then he has lied, for it was my son that gave Fux 
his death-blow.!’ I knew not that Fux was in Bruges until I heard of 
his death. How could the retainer then affirm that he had done the 
deed? By my command it was not perpetrated ; but that I did not 
mourn over the punishment which had overtaken a villain, I acknowledge 
and confess.’ To this he replied, ‘I would myself have done so.’ I said, 
‘How Fux treated us in our captivity at Boningholm, God knoweth. 
That is now over, and I remember it no more.’ ‘It is right you should 
do so,’ he answered, and continued in the performance of his religious 
functions. After he had concluded, he spoke to the jailor before the 
door of the furthest apartment, and said that I pretended to be ill, that 





1 Major-General Adolph Fuchs, whose cruelty and brutality contributed to 
increase the sufferings of Ulfeldt and his wife when they were imprisoned at 
Hammershuns, was slain in the streets of Bruges, in 1662, by Christian, 
Leonora Christina’s eldest son. But she was, of course, not in the remotest 
degree implicated in this transaction. 
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T was not ill at all, that my very countenance betrayed sheer wickedness ; 
that he had told me the truth, and I had got into a passion at hearing it. 
Catherina stood within the door, for at that time there were no prisoners 
there, and heard the conversation ; he repeated it to me afterwards, when 
I began to go about again, and talk to him near the door.” 


Leonora Christina’s implacable enemy, the Queen Dowager 
Sophia Amelia, died on the 20th February 1685, and it was 
only after that event, as already indicated, that the prospects of 
the prisoner began to brighten. She formally supplicated the 
King for freedom, and her petition produced the desired result. 
It is thus that she describes her final release from long 
captivity : 


“ At six o’clock on the morning of the 19th May (1685), Ole, the turn- 
key, knocked somewhat gently at the outer door. Janette went to open 
it. Ole softly said, ‘The king is already away ; he left on his journey 
at four o'clock.’ . (He intended visiting Norway.) Janette told me 
Ole’s tidings. I wished his majesty good luck on his travels. (I knew 
not what order had been issued before he left), At eight o’clock 
Tétzléff came to me and announced that the Grand Chancellor, Count 
Ahlefeldt, had sent to the jailor a royal order commanding me to be set 
at liberty whenever I chose. The order had been signed by the king the 
day before he departed. His Excellence, Count Gyldenlive, had 
accompanied his majesty. Tdétzliff asked if I wished that he should 
lock the door, as I was now already free. I replied, ‘So long as 
I am within the prison doors, I am not free ; I will also be set at liberty 
in a proper way. Lock the door, and ascertain what my niece, Anna 
Catherina Lindenow, says, if his excellency has sent her no message, 
according to his promise, before he departed.’ Titzléff locked the door 
and went on his errand. When he was gone, I said to Janette, ‘ Now, in 
heaven’s name, this evening I will be out! Gather your things to- 
gether and lock them past ; I will do the same with mine, and we will 
let them remain here, until we can get them fetched to us.’ She was 
somewhat startled, but not sorry. She thanked God along with me ; and 
when the door was unlocked at mid-day, and I had my dinner, she laughed - 
at Ole, who was greatly distressed. I said to her that Ole might well 
grieve, for a good piece of flesh had dropped from his platter. 

“ Tétzloff brought me an answer from my niece that his excellency 
had let her know that she was at liberty to accompany me from prison 
if she chose ; so it was arranged that she should come up to the Blue 
Tower late the same evening. 

“The jailor seemed very anxious to get rid of me. He sent the turn- 
key, towards evening, to ask if I would not leave. I replied that there 
was too much light, and that perhaps there were some curious people 
who had a desire to see me. 

“I had requested a good friend to supplicate her majesty that I 
might be allowed to cast myself at her feet (I could obtain entrance into 
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her apartments by the secret passage), but the answer was that she could 
not venture to speak to me. 

“ About ten o’clock in the evening, the jailor unlocked the door, and 
admitted my niece ; for two years I had not seen him. His salutation 
was, ‘Now, must we separate?’ I replied, ‘ Yes ; now the time has 
come.’ So he gave me his hand, and said,‘ Adieu!’ I answered with 
the same word, and my niece laughed heartily. 

“ Shortly after the jailor left us, my niece and I departed from the 
Tower. Her Majesty the Queen expected to see me as I passed out, 
and for that purpose went to a balcony. But it was tolerably dark, and 
I had also a black veil upon my face. The Palace Place, until far be- 
yond the bridge, was so crowded with people, that we could scarcely 
press through the crowd to the carriage. 

“My captivity has lasted twenty-one years, nine months, and eleven 
days. 

“King Frederick the Third ordered my imprisonment, on the 8th- 
August 1663 ; King Christian the Fifth gave me freedom on the 18th 
May 1685. God bless my most gracious sovereign with all royal happi- 
ness, vouchsafe him health, and add many years to his life! Concluded 
in my prison. 

“On the 19th May, a little past ten in the evening, I left my place of 
confinement. Praise, honour, and glory be to God! May He give me 
grace to acknowledge His divine mercies, and never forget to render 
Him my thank-offering ! 

“ Dearest children, this is the chief part of what was most remarkable 
that happened within my prison-walls. I live now in the hope that it 
may so please God and his majesty that I myself may let you see this 
narrative ; for which end God grant His grace ! 

“Written at Husum, the 2d June, where I wait for his majesty’s 
return from Norway.” 





With these words the record closes. It only remains to be 
added, that Leonora Christina resided for some months at 
Husum, and subsequently lived, until her death, in Maribo 
cloister, which had been assigned to her as a dwelling-place by 
the Danish government, and where she enjoyed thirteen years 
of rest, after her previous eventful and stormy career. She 
died on the 16th March 1698. 

In concluding this brief notice of the prison-life of a remark- 
able woman, we would re-assert our previously expressed 
opinion, that the most striking feature of Leonora Christina’s 
character was unquestionably the heroic fortitude with which 
she endured the rigour and afflictions of her long captivity. 
We may well, indeed, admire some of the other qualities, both 
moral and mental, which distinguished the Countess Ulfeldt, 
—especially, for instance, may we marvel at the literary cul- 
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ture she evidently possessed, and which, as Herr Birthat Smith 
truly and emphatically affirms, constrains us to term her nar- 
rative, with regard to form and style, the first Danish prose 
work of the seventeenth century ; but, beyond doubt, her most 
attractive trait is to be found in the indomitable courage with 
which she struggled against terrible misfortunes, and cheerily 
bore up under a pressure of trials so heavy, that they would 
have completely crushed the spirits of more ordinary mortals. 
Therefore do we willingly award her the name of heroine, to 
which she is so perfectly entitled; and if the tale of her 
imprisonment should arouse the practical sympathy of those 
who read it, by evoking to life within their breasts a kindred 
resignation in the midst of sorrow, a kindred valour when 
surrounded by a multitude of woes, we may well feel thankful 
that she was led to pen, for the benefit of posterity, the work 
of which we have endeavoured to give some slight account in 
the preceding pages. J. JEFFREY. 


Norz. —Thia Article, originally prepared for The British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review, was in the Editor's hands before the decease of its 
lamented Author ; but its appearance has been unavoidably postponed until 
it can no longer have the advantage of his revision. In Mr Jeffrey we have 
lost one of the most ardent and successful students of Danish literature in 
England.—Ep, B. & F. #. R. 
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AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic. Andover. July 
1873 


2. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. New York. July 
1873. 


3. The New Englander. New Haven. July 1873. 


1. The Bibliotheca Sacra for this quarter is altogether a superior number. 
The first article on “ Calvin and Calvinism,” by the Rev. G. 8S. Abbott, of 
Watertown, is an able vindication. The author is evidently master of 
his subject, and his pages glow with a warm and stirring eloquence. 
In a tone of just indignation he meets the foul aspersions of the 
calumniators who have assailed the great Genevan. He first vindicates the 
personal character of the Reformer, and that with special reference to the 
burning of Servetus. He then enters on a consideration of his’ opinions, 
which he vindicates from the charges brought against them, shewing the 
wide-spread and beneficial influence still exerted by Calvin as a theo- 
logian, a moralist, a republican, and an educator. We quote the closing 
sentences of this most admirable paper : 


“Calvinism can never be at a discount without threatening ill. Let 
it never be lightly esteemed, for it has been associated with all the 
religious and social and intellectual emancipations of the last 300 years. 
It has been the key-note to which almost every great soul in all this 
period has vibrated. It stil] continues to brand the fear of doing wrong 
upon the consciences of men. Its end is not yet ; for it appears and re- 
appears, of necessity, in history, teaching that God is strict to mark and 
to punish all iniquity and wrong. Modify it, or impugn it as we may, it 
lies on an enduring basis of apostolic thought, on foundations deeper than 
the Alpine mountains, and firm as the throne of God. 

“ The traveller searches in vain in the Genevan cemetery for the place 
where Calvin was laid. No man knoweth the place of his sepulchre. 
He has no monument in marble, in granite, or bronze ; nor has he a 
stone-cut a a He has, however, a monument of great proportions 
in the work he achieved for man; in the deliverance he secured from 
tyrannical states and prelates for his body and his soul ; in the heroism 
and daring he inspired ; in the achievements he won for the cause of 
universal liberty, education, and religion ; in the world-wide expansive- 
ness of his republican institutions ; in the self-devotion of his brave- 
souled children ; in the unswerving fidelity with which he honoured and 
obeyed the Word of God. He has an epitaph also in five pregnant 
words of his master Paul’s speech, and accepted with great humility and 
thankfulness as the dictum of his theology, and the inspiring motive of 
his life : By grace ye are saved.” 


This is followed by a very elaborate critical investigation into the 
“meaning of Xt’),”’ from the pen of the Rev. W. H. Cobb. The special 
significance of this inquiry consists in the light which it sheds on the 
doctrine of the atonement, inasmuch as it assists us in determining in 
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what sense Christ is said to have borne our sins, The writer arrives at 
the conclusion that the usage of the word warrants us to say that Christ 
bore our sins—(1.) by enduring their consequences ; (2.) in the sympathy 
of His heart ; (3.) by forgiving men ; (4.) as a representative ; and (5.) 
by being punished for men. The remaining articles are—‘ The Nation,” 
by Professor Bascom, in which he criticises very successfully Mulford on 
“The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life in the United 
States ;” the conclusion of “ Paul’s Panegyric of Love—a new Critical 
Text, Translation, and Digest ;” “The authorship of Isaiah xl.-Ixvi.,” by 
Dr Cowles, of Oberlin, in which the writer replies to the pretentious 
arguments of the neologians against the commonly-received opinion that 
Isaiah was its author; and a valuable homiletic paper by Professor Park, 
on “The Structure of a Sermon—the Text.” Among the critical notices 
of this number, there is a deeply interesting account of “ John Reuchlin, 
the Father of Hebrew Learning in the Christian Church,” based on 
Das Studium der Hebr. Spr. in Deutschland, vom Ende des 15th, bis zur 
mitte des 16th, Jahrhunderts, von L. Geiger. 


2. The Princeton does not appear to us to be quite up to its usual 
excellence on this occasion. There are only two papers in it which we 
are disposed to regard as of permanent significance ; the one by Dr 
Hickok, on “ Life and its Instincts,” and the other on “ Faith as an 
Ambiguous Middle Term,” by Professor Beecher, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary. Dr Hickok is no stranger to our readers. We have more 
than once directed attention to his philosophical writings: Anything 
from his pen that comes in our way we always read with interest, more 
perhaps because of the mental bracing we receive from the effort to follow 
him, than because we always sympathise with his reasonings. His style 
is not peculiarly lucid, indeed it is sometimes the reverse ; yet the reader 
cannot but feel that he is in fellowship with a profound thinker. This 
paper treats of Instinct in its various forms, as found in plants, in brutes, 
and in human beings. The way is thus prepared for the main question— 
The Origin of Matter and Mind. There are some very important observa- 
tions made on the two general theories on this question—that of Natural 
Development and that of Supernatural Origination. By a series of con- 
clusive arguments the theory of Development is shewn to be untenable. 
Its great defect is, that it excludes thought and plan from the absolute 
force, and its greater error is its assumption that such an absolute can 
give thought and plan to its relative forces. The theory of Supernatural 
Origination is seen to stand alone in its validity. 

Professor Beecher’s article on “ Faith” discusses the three principal 
significations in which that term is used, each of which has variations of 
its own—(l.) As denoting probable knowledge as opposed to certain 
knowledge, in which sense it isone with opinion. (2.) As used to describe 
knowledge we receive on personal testimony as differing from that which 
we obtain from other sources—in this sense the act of religious faith is 
the cognizing of truth on God’s testimony, specially as given in the Bible. 
(3.) As a resting in the truth which we probably or certainly know, an 
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operation not of the cognitive, but of the emotive and active faculties—a 
trust or reliance, or confidence in the truth or in the person of the witness 
—a clinging to the truth—receiving it loyally, and submitting ourselves 
toits power. The article closes with some excellent remarks on the rela- 
tion of faith to reason as specially illustrated by the history of Abraham. 

The other papers inthis number are—* TheGeneral Synod of Protestants 
in France,” translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes ; “ One hundred 
Protestant Theses,” translated from the German of the late Dr Nitzseh 
of Berlin ; “The Sunday school—its Past and Present ;” “ Sources of 
Divine Knowledge,” from an unpublished work by the late Dr Richards, 
entitled “The Higher Life,” a thoughtful paper, breathing a fine 
reverential spirit ; and an account of “The General Assembly” of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, held in Baltimore in May last. 
There are besides a considerable number of notices of works in current 
literature. 


3. The New Englander contains an article on “Colleges and State 
Universities,” a question which has a deep interest for America at this 
moment, where a struggle is going on in this department between Pro- 
testantism and Popery. The writer places more reliance on the wise 
liberality of Christian men, than on state endowments for the founding 
and supporting of colleges, and providing for the higher education of 
youth. “Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Psychology” are very ably 
reviewed by Borden P. Bowne, of Jersey city. The writer shews that 
while there is a form of the doctrine of evolution which is perfectly 
compatible with Theism, there is another form which is not : 


“The thorough-going evolutionist, availing himself of the doctrine of 
the unity of the forces, 8 with a firm step through the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and then brings all things home to the parentage of 
matter and force. He drives back beyond all life, beyond all form, be- 
yond even the present material elements, back to the raw beginnings of 
matter and force. At that distant point there are no such myths as. 
life and mind ; these are unimaginable ages down the future. ere is 
nothing but little lumps of hard matter. These are the fountain- 
head of existence, and need but to be left alone long enough to transform 
. chaos into creation. This is what purports to be the scientific book of 
Genesis. This is evolution as it is held by the ‘new school’ of philo- 
sophy, of which Mr Spencer is one of the chief apostles.” 


Among the remaining articles, we find a review of Mr Morley’s 
“Voltaire” and “ Rousseau,” works which have been written for the. 
purpose of shewing that the gospel of Jesus is superannuated, that it has 
lost its hold on the masses, has ceased to be aggressive, and must give 
peace to the new gospel of Voltaire and Rousseau, the religion of the 
Brotherhood of Humanity! 

Among the notices of new books, Matthew Arnold’s recent work on 
“ Literature and Dogma ” is criticised briefly, but with great discrimina- 
tion and vigour. It is sad to see the son of the distinguished Arnold of 
Rugby advocating, and at times with a degree of flippancy and irreverence, 
Pantheistic Atheism. M. G. E. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


PuitosopaHy AND THEOLOGY. 


Introduction to the Science of Religion: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. With Two Essays on False Analogies and the 
Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max Miituer, M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Of the four lectures on the science of religion which this volume con- 
tains, the first is introductory, and is devoted to shewing the possibility 
and importance of a science of religion. The second gives an account of 
the materials on which such a science must be based, and discusses what 
the author considers erroneous classifications of the religions of mankind. 
In the third he advances his own theory, which is, that the classification 
of languages is applicable to the ancient religions of the world ; and, 

- accordingly, he divides them into Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan. The 
last is a defence of the view that we may discern in the history of the 
ancient religions the divine education of the human race ; it explains also 
Professor Miiller’s theory as to the origin and expression of the primitive 
man’s idea of God, and the way in which later religions were developed 
therefrom. 

It is, we think, greatly to be regretted that Professor Miiller should 
have made such a concession to the “ general reader,” who must know 
everything and will read nothing that is dry, as is involved in this 
book. The charm of Professor Miiller’s style, the lucidity of his exposi- 
tion, and the easy affluence of illustration by which he can make the 
most abstruse themes inviting, are all conspicuously present in his new 
work. But, in spite of this, it can scarcely be described as an important 
contribution to science, or as a work which will add much to the author's 
reputation. On the contrary, we fear that it will ultimately be found 
strongly to confirm the feeling to which some foreign scholars have given 
energetic expression, that Professor Miiller’s philosophical grasp is by no 
means commensurate with the width of his reading or the grace of his 
style. While the historical part of these lectures is admirable, and the 
suggestions made are often acute and valuable, it seems to us that the 
fundamental principles are either erroneous or inadequate, and that 
many of the problems suggested by the new science are either not stated 
at all, or stated simply to be evaded. 

We shall take up in illustration the two root-questions as to the origin 
of our religious ideas—What was the primitive impulse to worship ? and, 
What was the earliest form of worship? The first Professor Miiller 
scarcely faces at all. It is not sufficient to say, as he does, that there is 
in man, co-ordinate with sense and reason, the faculty of perceiving the 
Infinite, so long as that faculty is left unanalysed. The place and range 
of the faculty need to be determined before we can tell what satisfies it— 
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in other words, what are the essential elements of a religion. The ques- 
tion is no doubt a difficult one; but, in order to any satisfactory progress 
in the science of religion being made, it is imperative that it be fairly 
faced and answered. 

Still worse is the way in which Professor Miiller deduces the primitive 
religion from this faculty. The sense of dependence creates a thirst for 
God ; and when man “conceives and brings forth the idea,” he gives it 
the name of the sky —“ the only infinite and unchanging being that had 
yet received a name.” Afterwards, “silly children and doting grand- 
mothers” forgot the double sense of the name, so that ultimately the 
sky came to be worshipped as God. Then “ many things true of the 
visible sky would be told of its divine namesake,” which explains the 
origin of legends and mythology. A more baseless theory has perhaps 
never been enunciated by a writer of equal reputation. It involves a 
total misconception of the very nature of religion, which is not a matter 
of dialect or thought so much as of feeling and worship. Not to men- 
tion other objections, it has to be explained why man, along with the 
faculty of creating names for objects of sense, should not have a corre- 
sponding faculty for naming objects of thought. In short, the theory 
. breaks down at all points. 

The classification of religions proposed by Professor Miiller is tempt- 
ingly simple ; but we fear that it must be accepted with so many guards 
and limitations as to render it comparatively-worthless. It is matter of 
great satisfaction to find that the study of the science of religion is mak- 
ing way in our country, not only from the writings of Professor Miller, 
but from those of other scholars—notably the remarkable essays of the 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn in the Contemporary Review. In order, however, 
to any real progress being made, we are convinced that it is necessary to 
unfold and answer the philosophical questions which lie at the base of 
the science. And we are equally certain that the artifices of popular 
lecturing are little calculated to advance the knowledge of a subject 
which as yet stands so much in need of a rigidly scientific treatment. 

W. RN. 


Notices of New Books. 


Op TesTaMENT EXEGEsIs. 


Suggested Emendations of the Authorised English Version of the Old 
Testament. Pp. 130. By Exias Rices, D.D., LL.D., Missionary at 
Constantinople. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1873. 


These Emendations are the result, as Dr Riggs informs us, of compari- 
sous made in the course of translating the Scriptures into the Armenian 
and Bulgarian languages, Engaged in work of this kind for more than 
a quarter of a century, amid the languages and customs of the East, this 
eminent missiovary has been enabled to suggest improvements in many of 
the renderings which tend to throw light on obscure passages, and to bring 
out more distinctly the meaning conveyed in the original. We concur 
with the editor, Professor Thayer, of the Theological Seminary, Andover, 
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who has carried the work through the press, in the remark, that “ it 
cannot fail to be recognised as a happy illustration of the reflex benefits of 
Christian missions, that at the present time, when the two nations foremost 
in evangelistic work are engaged in revising their vernacular Scriptures, 
this contribution should come to them from beyond the limits of Christen- 
dom.” The work is full of the evidences of ripe and thoughtful scholarship. 
Many important Hebrew words and idionis are elucidated ; and we cannot 
but share with Dr Thayer the regret that the learned author has not 
entered more fully into the subject, which his present contribution shews 
he was so competent to have done, and done to some good purpose. 
Without concurring in all his emendations, we nevertheless most cordially 
recommend to all students of the Old Testament this hand-book, asa 
valuable guide to the right interpretation of many obscure and intricate 
passages. M. G. E. 


New TestaMENT EXxecEsis, 


Commentaire sur VEvangile de Saint Luc. Par F. Gover, Docteur et 
Professeur en Théologie. Second Edition. Paris et Neuchatel. 
1872. 


Professor Godet, whose “ Commentary upon Luke” is now before us, is 
known to some as the author of a very excellent Commentary upon the 
Gospel of John, which he published in two volumes in 1864. He has 
also published a series of brochures upon Apologetics. The first of these 
upon La Saintete de V Ancien Testament (pp. 95), with a smaller one upon 
the history of David (pp. 44), is about the best account of the moral difi- 
culties of the Old Testament with which we are acquainted, notwith- 
standing the more pretentious efforts of Drs Jellett and Hessey in the 
same line. These were published in 1869, and they were followed up by 
six others in 1870, which are collected into a neat little volume, entitled 
Conferences Apologétiques. In the present year, the Professor has favoured 
the world with the first series of his Etudes Bibliques, which promises to 
be as interesting and as able as his other apologetic efforts. 

The first edition of the “Commentary on Luke” bears the date 1871, 
and within eighteen months the second edition was called for, which is as 
creditable to the French constituency, for whom M. Godet writes, as it 
must be gratifying to the learned author himself. In comparing the two 
editions, we perceive considerable modification and improvement in the 
later one. Gustave Meyer, one of the French critics, has with justice 
written of our author: “To an immense erudition, to a living piety, M. 
Godet unites a profound feeling of reality ; there -is in all these pages a 
vivifying breath, we breathe therein an ardent love for the Saviour, 
which helps the disciple to comprehend the work, the acts, the words of 
his divine Master.” And in the matter of erudition, nothing strikes the 
reader more than the strong and solid philology to which our author, in 
the dedication of his work on John, refers as “ the most faithful friend 
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and surest ally of theology, by which the smallest shades of expression 
become the revelation of the depth of things.” Occasionally, however, it 
seems to lead him rather deeper than the connection warrants. 

The structure of this work is analogous to that carried out in the 
earlier production. In an introduction extending over sixty pages, he 
takes up the traces in the history of the primitive church of the Gospel’s 
existence, of the person of the author, of the circumstances and sources 
of the composition ; and lastly, he treats of the documents by means of 
which the text has been preserved for us. He then enters upon the 
exegesis of the gospel, dividing it into seven principal parts, under which 
he has a number of narratives and cycles, which he examines seriatim. 
Important variations in the reading he brings forward in notes ; and he 
presents in smaller type discussions upon important points that could not 
well be embodied in the exegetical text, not so formidable as, but of a 
kindred character to, those inserted in Canon Lightfoot’s volumes upon 
Galatians and Philippians. Then he devotes more than a hundred pages 
to the conclusions to which the detailed study has led upon the charac- 
teristics, composition, and sources of the Gospel, and the origin of the 
church. The work consequently is a piece of substantial criticism, not 
an outcome of mere devotional feeling ; and, with its elder brother, it 
will contribute to place our author in the very first rank of Biblical 
expositors. 

The critical part of the work is very able, especially his persevering 
opposition to the destructive criticism of the Tiibingen school. We are 
not so sure, however, about the position taken up by our author upon 
the absolute independence of the gospels. In revolting from the notion 
of Baur and his school, that the synoptists have given only modifications 
of each other, our author seems to have gone into the other extreme, and 
concluded, on what appears to us a false principle, that Luke must have 
been perfectly independent of Mark, as well as of Matthew. The false 
principle to which we refer is the assumption, that if Luke had had Mark 
before him he would of necessity quote verbatim when he required to do 
so. But surely, instead of inspiration rendering authors less flexible and 
free in their use of existing materials, it should have the very opposite 
effect, enabling them to take a latitude and adaptation which, while per- 
fectly honest, is at the same time greater than the uninspired and 
unguided would dare to do. Hence we can conceive it perfectly possible 
for Luke to have had Mark’s Gospel before him as part of his material, 
while not giving in the parallel passages the ipsissima verba. 

Another criticism we would make before adducing a few extracts from 
the work itself, and that is, that our author seems to overstrain the 
prologue where it refers to the chronological sequence of the gospel. 
While Luke gives the historical aspect rather than the didactic in his 
work, he has nevertheless in view all through the confirming of the faith 
of Theophilus ; and it might easily be shewn, as M. Meyer, already 
quoted, has done, that there is a grouping of the facts with a view toa 
didactic result, as well as a following of chronology throughout the book. 
These criticisms are, however, of small moment amid the general excel- 
lence of the work ; and therefore, instead of following out this line of 
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remark, we will content ourselves with a few extracts, culled very much 
at random, yet conveying some idea of the author’s exegetical. power. 

Here, for example, is the remark made by our author upon the selec- 
tion of the son of a Jewish priest as the forerunner of Christ : 


“When God begins a new work, He does not break disdainfully with 
the instrument which has co-operated in accomplishing the work that is 
As it is from the depth of a monastery that in the middle ages He 
will derive the Reformer of the Church, so it is from the heart of the 
Israelitish priesthood that He now makes him to arise who is to initiate 
the world in the renewal which is now ready. It is the temple itself, the 
centre of the theocracy, which becomes the cradle of the new covenant, 
of the worship in spirit and in truth” (tome i. pp. 86, 87). 


Again, upon the name of the Baptist our author says : 


“The phrase x«Asiv éveue is hebraic ; it signifies properly to shout (crier) 
to some one his name. The name ’Iwévens, John, is compounded of mn 
and jn, Jehovah gives grace. It is not the character of the preaching 
of this person which is expressed ‘by this name, it is that of the entire 
epoch of which his appearance is the signal” (p. 94). 


Again, in speaking of John’s mission as presented to us in Luke i..17 : 


“The mission of John will then be to reconstitute the moral unity of 
the people, by renewing the relation that has been broken between the 
descendants and the patriarchs. The dried branches will be once more 
vivified by the ~ proceeding from the trunk. This re-establishment of 
the unity of the elect people will be their true preparation for the advent 
of Messiah” (p. 99). 


Regarding Gabriel’s visit to Zachariah, we have from our author the 
following suggestive criticism : 


“The name Gabriel is composed of 133 and 5x, the strength of God, the 
powerful ambassador of God. The Bible recognises only two celestial 
personages who are invested with a name, Gabriel (Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21), 
and Michael (Dan x. 13, 21, xii. 1; Jude 9; Apoc, xii. 7). The latter 
name (2X3) signifies Who is like God? Here the critic demands ironi- 
cally if they speak Hebrew in heaven? But these names are evidently 
symbolic ; é express for us the character and the réle of these per- 
sonalities. en one speaks to some person, it is naturally in order to 
be comprehended. When heaven communicates with earth, it is indeed 
obliged to borrow from it its language. From the name which is given 
to him, Gabriel is the powerful servant of God to advance His work here 
below. It is in this quality that he appears to Daniel, when he comes to 
announce the restoration of Jerusalem ; it is he also who promises to 
Mary the birth of the Saviour. In all these circumstances, he a — as 
the celestial evangelist. The réle of Gabriel is positive ; that of. ichael 
negative. Michael is, as his name shews, the destroyer of all that which 
dares to put itself upon an equality with, that is to say, to oppose itself 
to God. Such is his mission in Daniel, when he struggles against the 
powers hostile to Israel ; such he is also in Jude and in the Apocalypse, 
where he wars, as the champion of God, with Satan, the author of 
idolatry ; Gabriel edifies, Michael overwhelms. The former is the pre- 
cursor of Jehovah as Saviour, the latter that of Jehovah as Judge” 
(pp. 101, 102). 


Again, our author brings out what we might call the non-sel/-con- 
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sciousness induced by inspiration when he remarks upon the speech of 
Elizabeth : 


“ The character of all true action of the Holy Spirit is the annihilation 
(aneantissement) of the personality belonging to him who is His organ, 
and the elevation of his preoccupations to the height of the divine work ” 
(p. 121). 


How admirable, again, is our author's treatment of the baptism of 
Jesus. After insisting on the signs accompanying it being external for 
John’s sake as well as internal experiences, he thus expounds them : 


“The first phenomenon is the opening of the heaven. Whilst Jesus 
prays with eyes fixed on high, the celestial vault rends itself to His view, 
and His eye plunges into the abode of the eternal light. The spiritual 
fact to which this sensible phenomenon served as an envelope, is the per- 
fect intelligence granted to Jesus regarding the plan of God in the work 
of salvation. The treasure of the divine wisdom is open to Him, and He 
can henceforth draw every hour the particular light which He needs. 
The meaning of this first phenomenon is then the perfect Revelation. 
From the bosom of this celestial depth which has opened itself to His 
view, Jesus sees descending a luminous apparition, having the form of a 
dove. . . . By the organic form which the luminous beam assumes, the 
Holy Spirit is presented here in His absolute totality. . . . This pheno- 
menon represents then. . . perfectinspiration. The third phenomenon, 
that of the divine voice, represeuts a communication more intimate and 
more personal still. There is no emanation more direct of the personal 
life than the word, than the voice. ... From this hour Jesus must 
have felt Himself the supreme object of the love of the infiniteGod. . . . 
By the perfect revelation, Jesus contemplates the plan of God. The 
perfect inspiration communicates to Him the force to realise it. From 
the consciousness of His dignity as Son results His assurance of being the 
supreme envoy of God, called to undertake this task. These were indeed 
the positive conditions of His ministry ” (pp. 232-235). 


Again, how succinctly yet successfully does our author set aside the 
current notion about miracles being the outcome of unknown natural 
laws, when he quietly remarks in a note upon Christ’s feeding the multi- 
tudes in the wilderness : “One may be perfectly certain that he will 
never discover a natural law capable of producing a multiplication of 
loaves and cooked fish, a resurrection from the dead, and, above all, such 
a fact as the resurrection of Jesus Christ Himself” (p. 316). Again, his 
treatment of the Sermon on the Mount is most masterly, contrasting the 
didactic and spiritual method of Matthew with the historic and practical 
method of Luke ; but our space is so limited as to forbid the large quota- 
tion from that portion of the “ Commentary” we would desire (pp. 366- 
419). 

His remarks upon the purpose of Jesus in changing from a philosophic 
to a parabolic preacher are very interesting : 

“The parable has the double property of engraving ineffaceably the 
truth in the spirit of him who knows to seize it under the image in which 
it is clothed, and of veiling it from the regards of the inattentive or 
slothful hearer whose spirit makes no effort to pierce this envelope. It 
is thus adapted to form a selection among the hearers. . . . . The more 
the number of His hearers increases, the more impressed is Jesus that the 
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moment has come to make a selection among them ; if on the one hand 
it is necessary to attach more closely to Himself the spiritual hearts, on 
the other hand it is important to set at a greater distance the carnal. 
It is to that result that parables in general tend” (pp. 457-459). 


And did our space allow of it, we should be tempted to quote some of 
our author’s expositions of the parables themselves, notably the exposition 
of “The Parables of Grace” in chap. xv. (tome ii. pp. 181-201). But it is 
hard to select where there is so much that is so excellent. We can only 
refer our readers to the work itself. To our mind it appears very like 
the lovely lake of Neuchatel, upon whose shore our author resides ; peace 
and beauty dwell within it, while the Alps that form the majestic back- 
ground seem types of that substantial yet reverential criticism which in our 
author’s work only serves to shew how certain are “those things which 
are most surely believed among us.” M. Godet has made within the last 
few months the tour of Palestine, and we hope that there are further 
contributions awaiting us from his cultured pen in that department of 
theology, which has not yet received such recognition in French literature 
as it deserves, and that we may live to see the Bibliotheque Theologique 
inscribed upon his book on John, instead of an abandoned hope, a realised 
fact of which French readers shall yet be proud. R. M‘C. E. 


The Mystery of the Seven Churches: Being an Exposition of the Symbolic 
and Prophetic Elements in the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia. 
By Rev. James Morr, M.A., Maybole. Edinburgh. 1873. 


Mr Moir may claim with justice to have been the first to work out in 
detail the theory which makes the second and third chapters of Revela- 
tion an integral portion of the prophecy. He does not deny an historical 
basis for the seven “epistles” in the actual circumstances of the Asian- 
Churches. But he supposes that these Christian communities had been 
beforehand prepared of God to foreshadow the successive epochs of 
Church history down to the end of the present dispensation. Thus he 
makes Ephesus a type of the apostolic age in general ; Smyrna represents 
the “ten” persecutions (so reckoned) ; Pergamos prefigured the period 
from A.D. 312 to the declaration of Boniface III. as “ universal bishop ;” 
the fourth, Thyatira, covers the whole time of unbroken Roman ascen- 
dancy ; while Sardis represents the Reformed Churches in the decline - 
which overtook them after the Reformation ; and Philadelphia the revived 
life and missionary zeal of these same Churches in the most recent times. 
Finally, Laodicea is still to be fulfilled, but foreshadows 4 time of in- 
differentism before the Lord’s return, of which Mr Moir thinks too sure 
indications are even now to be detected. It is difficult to resist the 
suspicion that this is destined to add one more to the heap of ingenious 
but unsubstantial guesses with which the field of Apocalyptic exegesis 
is cumbered. In justice to the author, however, it ought to be added, 
that, though he has confessedly not developed his theory at full length, 
he has supported it by a greater number of acute and curious coincidences 
than might at first view appear likely. His little essay deserves attention. 
But we think it was a mistake to burden his main theory by the further 
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hypothesis (which seems not to follow from it so certainly as Mr Moir 
imagines), that the rest of the Book, from the fourth chapter onwards, 
must be still unfulfilled, and must refer to the events of the advent or of 
another still future dispensation. 





The Argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews: A Posthumous Work. By 
George Srewart, Author of Mediatorial Sovereignty, &. Edin- 
burgh : T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. 1872. 


Those who are acquainted with the literature of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, are aware that much still remains to be done in order to a full 
elucidation of the theology of this wonderful epistle. Some of the deepest 
doctrines of our faith, and the relation of the Old Covenant to the New, 
can only be understood by those who have thoroughly studied the Epistle 
to the Hebrews in connection with the Old Testament Scriptures. ‘I'he 
doctrines of canonicity and inspiration also receive important light from 
this epistle. Mr Stewart’s work on “ The Argument of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews” is posthumous ; but imperfect as it is in many respects, it is 
a worthy contribution to a great subject. The author does not appear 
to have been a profound critical scholar or a great exegete, but he was a 
devout and meditative theologian. The striking and original manner in 

. which he states his views of the meaning of the epistle, makes the work 
well worthy of study. We cannot here enter into a detailed examination, 
but would commend it to the notice of those who are interested in the 
subject. J. G. 


Cuurcu History AnD Biograpnry. 


Life of Rev. William Anderson, LL.D., Glasgow. By GrorGE GILFILLAN. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr Anderson exercised for many years a very powerful influence, both 
from the pulpit and the platform, in the west of Scotland. His sermons, 
two volumes of which have been published, are worth reading for a 
certain directness and plainness of speech, which compensates for the 
absence of the more admired but less rare and valuable graces of style. 
From many platforms in the west, and notably in the Glasgow City 
Hall, he advocated, with singular power and effect, the cause of truth 
and right, particularly in the Popish and slavery controversies. His 
power over the working men of Glasgow was immense, and continued 
unabated during his long active and useful life, which closed in Sep- 
tember 1872. 

Mr Gilfillan has told, with much vigour and enthusiasm, the story of 
Anderson’s life ; and if there is occasionally some tendency to exaggera- 
tion, the tone of the memoir is throughout so generous and manly that 
we have not the heart to find fault. There will be found, besides, some 
excellent criticism on such men as Chalmers and Irving, with whom 
Anderson was in various ways connected ; along with interesting extracts 
from his correspondence, and specimens of his writings. Altogether, this 
is one of the best ministerial biographies in the language, and presents a 
very faithful and brilliant likeness of a man whom Mr Gilfillan calls 
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* one of Nature’s sturdiest bairns,” and “one of God’s most gracious, yet 
humble, devout, and true-hearted children.” W. RN. 


Heresy and Christian Doctrine. By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. Translated 
by Annie Harwood. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1873. 


The character of Pressensé’s histories is already sufficiently well known 
to English readers. They shed no fresh light upon the dark places of 
ecclesiastical history, nor do we meet in them with any of the novel 
theories with which German investigators frequently surprise their 
readers. What the celebrated French preacher aims at, and what he 
succeeds in accomplishing, is to place before his readers a truthful and 
graphic picture of the life and doctrine of the ancient Church, and in 
doing so he honestly uses the materials which more laborious scholars 
have collected. He writes with all the vivacity of a Frenchman, and 
with the earnest faith of a Christian ; for, although a liberal theologian, 
Pressensé is orthodox in the true sense of the term, always loyal to 
Christian truth, which he defends with out-spoken fearlessness. Qualities 
such as these are specially valuable in dealing with the history of the 
early Church, where the materials are scanty, and every step is so beset with 
controversy that the picture is always in danger of becoming dim and 
confused. In his former volumes on the early years of Christianity, the 
author described the beginnings of the Christian Church, its gradual 
extension, and the conflicts in which it became involved with heathen 
magistrates and scoffing philosophers, From these conflicts there arose 
the Apologist of the Church. The present volume gives a picture of the 
perils which the Church had to encounter from the heresies which sprung 
up within her own bosom, threatening not less surely, if more insidiously, 
than open enemies, to stifle the true evangelic life. Pressensé maintains, 
against modern liberalism, that heresy is a real evil, and that the early 
Church did well to contend against it to the death. The heresies, he says, 
were treacherous attempts to lead Christians back to some form of Juda- 
ism or Paganism. Gnosticism especially, in all its various forms, was 
a return to the dualism of the ancient world, and an attempt “to revive 
the old errors which had brought to ruin the most brilliant civilisation 
of the world.” When it is added that, with the development of Gnostic 
principles, there resulted also a revival of “the haughty esoterism which 
reconstituted the aristocracy of intellect, and placed its barrier in the 
way of the young and the simple-hearted,” it is evident how completely 
such a system departed from the faith taught by Jesus and His disciples. 
The picture given in these pages of the various forms of Gnosticism, with 
its strange fables and fantasies and wild license, is singularly brilliant 
and interesting. From no book will the English reader be able to gain a 
more intelligent conception of that phase of human thought, which it is not 
easy for the modern mind to understand, when, as Pressensé says, religion 
and philosophy were confounded, and “ men’s minds were intoxicated with 
the philter of a great goddess, who, under the name of Isis, or Cybele, 
or Diana of Ephesus, was simply nature deified.” 
The book is by no means entirely occupied with the description of 
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heretical systems ; for from the controversies with heretics there emerged 
in a more completed form that great system of Christian theology which 
the Fathers, as the fruit of their conflict with Pagans and heretics, be- 
queathed as a legacy to the Christian Church. The various features of 
that system in the east and in the west, are all described, and one cannot 
read these pages without being anew impressed with a sense of the mag- 
nitude of the intellectual conflict which the leaders of the early Church 
had to maintain against heresy ; nor can it be well doubted that justness 
of thought and true Christian instinct were on the side of the Catholic 
Church, while the heretics, even when pure and high-minded men, were 
endangering the truth by fantastic individualism and mischievous specu- 
lations. J.G. 


PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


Sermons and Lectures. Selected from the MSS. of the late James 
Hamittoy, D.D., F.L.S. London: James Nisbet & Co. 

This, the sixth and concluding volume of the uniform edition of the 
works of Dr Hamilton, consists entirely of discourses, now published for 
the first time, which have been selected from the preparations of twenty 
years as fair specimens of the author’s pulpit ministry. So careful and 
thorough was the preparation made by this good minister of Jesus Christ 
for the weekly publication of his Master’s message, that these sermons 
may be compared, without disadvantage, to those which their author 
himself prepared for the press. There is occasionally indeed a want of 
proportion in the treatment of the several] topics of the same discourse 
due to the elaboration which some thought received, either from its 
intrinsic importance, or from the interest it assumed in the picturesque 
side-lights let in on it from the author’s affluent knowledge or lively 
fancy ; and sometimes, though rarely, a subordinate topic, so obvious as 
to be safely left to extempore treatment under the glow of pulpit excite- 
ment, or, it may be, so intractable as to demand more time and thought 
than could at the moment be given to it, is merely indicated. These 
defects would have disappeared no doubt if the writer had revised the 
discourses for the press. But any loss in the literary finish of the 
volume as we have it,is more than compensated by its greater biographi- 
cal interest.. 

It is not necessary to characterise the peculiarities of Dr Hamilton’s 
unique and well-known style ; and the limits of a short notice do not 
admit of any critical examination either of his pulpit ideal, or of the 
influence of his teaching on the considerable section of evangelical 
Christians, both at home and in America, who highly valued his practi- 
cal and devotional writings. We are persuaded that he contributed, in 
no ordinary measure, to impart a gospel graciousness of tone and temper 
both to the theology and the religious life of Christians of the Scottish 
Calvinistic type ; and that he did so without impairing either the syste- 
matic completeness of-the one or the sturdy principle of the other. Those 
good people who were incapable of appreciating his peculiar genius, or 
of sympathising with the many-sided interests of such a nature as his, 
were guilty of great injustice when they imagined that his passion for 
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knowledge, his delight in nature, and his fresh, child-like zest in all that 
was good and pure in our human life, were inconsistent with complete 
devotion to the cause of Christ’s gospel and the work of the ministry ; 
or that the sunny and sympathetic temper that would fain have suffused 
all around with joy, indisposed or unfitted him for handling the more 
awful aspects of God’s revelation, or for entering into the deepest expe- 
riences of the soul in its conflict with its own sin, or in communion with 
God. We have been specially impressed with the spiritual intensity and 
earnestness of these sermons. Though charmed with the choicest 
pictures of nature and character, finished with a care which reveals the 
interest which the author had in producing them, and interested by the 
never-failing illustrations of revealed truth from science or story which 
brighten his pages, the reader is not allowed to forget that the grand 
object of the preacher is so to set forth Christ and His salvation as to 
win the careless and ungodly to faith and life, and to raise the spirit and 
conversation of Christians nearer to the standard supplied by the 
example of their Lord. For a clear and full enunciation of saving 
truth, illustrated from rich stores of acquired knowledge, illuminated by 
the rainbow hues of a poet’s fancy, and charged with the subtle persua- 
siveness which comes from an ardent and loving nature, this volume may 
safely challenge comparison with the best specimens of the pulpit litera- 
ture of our time. R. T. 


Pulpit and College Discourses. By Micuart Wiuus, D.D., LL.D. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 

After fifty years of service, nearly equally divided, we believe, between 
the pulpit and the professor’s chair, the venerable author has issued this 
volume, both as a memorial of his labours which friends may welcome, 
and as a contribution to the exposition of divine truth and to the edifica- 
tion of Christians. 

We have no doubt that the memorial character of this volume will 
impart to it a special interest to many beyond the range of the former 
hearers or students of the writer. But apart from this, it has intrinsic 
merits which will secure it acceptance with intelligent and devout readers. 
The sermons, which are richly evangelical, are distinguished by that 
kind of excellence which is the result of exact study of the passages of 
Scripture on which they are founded, and of thorough knowledge of the 
theological questions involved. We have admired the easy mastery with 
which Dr Willis handles some of the more difficult questions both in 
theology and Christian experience, and the simplicity and skill with 
which he brings them within the range of the ordinary understanding. 

The college addresses and other papers which make up the volume, are 
able discussions of important, and in some cases, complex and difficult 
subjects. They give a very favourable impression of the power of the 
writer both in the logical development of his special theme, and in that 
comprehensive survey of the whole class of related truths which is 
necessary to a fair and satisfactory conclusion. Perhaps some readers may 
regret that Dr Willis did not furnish us with a memorial of his work as a 
professor in a treatise on some of the theological questions now in debate. 
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As it is, we thank him for this volume, and venture to express the 
hope that years of both usefulness and enjoyment may be yet before him 
in that honoured retirement on which he has entered, after a long term 
of laborious service in the Church of Christ. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Messrs Clark’s translation of St Augustine continues to appear 
with commendable regularity. Since our last issue we have received two 
volumes. Vol. VII. contains the fifteen books De 7rinitate, an elaborate 
treatise, which seems to have occupied Augustine at intervals for some 
seventeen or eighteen years at least. Its theological value, however, is 
seriously impaired by his ignorance of the great contributions made to 
the discussion of this doctrine by the Greek Fathers, and by his constant 
use of the Latin Scriptures as his authority. Nor will the modern 
student be likely to find much help from those analogies to the Trinity 
which (in the later books) the ingenious Father discovers in the mental 
and even physical constitution of man. Here and there, however, the 
volume offers passages of power and beauty. ‘The translation, which is 
by the Rev. Canon Haddan, B.D., errs (to our thinking) on the side of an 
over-literal precision, which, in the case of Augustine’s Latin, too readily 
becomes obscurity. The contents of Vol. VIII. are (1.) “The Exposition of 
the Sermon on the Mount,” well rendered by Mr Findlay, Free Church 
minister at Larkhall ; and (2.) a translation by Mr Salmond of Barry, of 
“ The Harmony of theGospels.” This latter was at the time of its composi- 
tion (circa a.p. 400) one of Augustine’s most laborious and thorough con- 
tributions to the apologetics of his age—a severely earnest attempt torebut 
those assults upon Christianity which rested themselves (where so many 
of our modern assailants rest) upon the supposed defects, contradictions, 
and inaccuracies in the fourfold record of its origin. As the forerunner 
of so much modern work in this line, we cannot refuse an assent to the 
judgment passed upon it by its scholarly and very competent translator : 
“ However unsuccessful we may now judge some of his endeavours, when 
we consider the comparative poverty of his materials, and the untrodden 
ground which he essayed to search, we shall not deny to this treatise the 
merit of grandeur in original conception and exemplary faithfulness in 
actual execution ” (p. 138). 

Under the editorial care of Professor Dickson of Glasgow, the same 
firm is issuing an English version of Meyer’s invaluable commentary. 
The volume before us contains the notes on Galatians, rendered from the 
most recent (5th) German edition by Mr Venables. The chief merit of a 
version of such a work lies in absolute accuracy, which can only be 
attained by the most minute pains. Where we have been able to test 
this we have found no cause of complaint. Dr Dickson confesses that 
the effort after exactness has even been here and there carried the length 
of a too slavish adherence to German idiom, a fault which he promises 
to amend in succeeding volumes. No greater boon has been conferred 
on English students of Scripture by the enterprise of Messrs Clark 
than this Meyer commentary. It ought to be on the shelves of every 
minister and theological student who does not already possess the 
original. * 

From the Messrs Blackie we have four more small volumes, carrying 
on the republication in a cheap form of Bunyan’s minor tractates. In 
these days of flimsy writing and defective teaching on religion, it would 
be well if those neat and handy “little books” by the most powerful 
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preacher by his pen to the common folk whom England ever had, were 
widely scattered through the homes of our people. - 

Pulpit Notes, with an Essay on the Preaching of Jesus Christ, by Joseph 
Parker, D.D. (Strahan & Co.), may be taken as a good specimen of the 
fresh thought and vigorous utterance which characterise the preacher of 
the City Temple. We have here the condensed teachings and appeals of 
many powerful sermons. In Dark Sayings of Old, by the Rev. Joseph 
B. M‘Caul (Nisbet & Co.), we have the results of a scholar’s research into 
ten selected passages. There is prefixed to these an essay on Dr Vance 
Smith’s “ Bible and Popular Theology,” an examination of which book 
has led Mr M‘Caul not only to the opinion that Dean Stanley erred in 
admitting Dr Smith to the Westminster Abbey communion, but to 
the conclusion that Dr Smith is an “ untrustworthy guide in the most 
ordinary paths of Biblical philology” (p. 144). If so, he should not be a 
member of the Revision Company. . 

Why am I a Christian ? by Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe (H. S. King 
& Co.), and Brief Notes on “ Literature and Dogma,” by Henry Dunn 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), are two smaJl books in defence of Christian 
truth. In the former the noble author states very simply but firmly the 
evidences of Christianity which hold him fast to its truth, and while 
these have no novelty to any one at all familiar with the subject, the 
name of the venerable diplomatist may take the book into circles where 
it is much needed. The author of the other little volume would have 
done himself and his subject more justice had he wrought his’ thoughts 
into a continuous paper, instead of printing them in disconnected para- 

aphs. Even as they are, however, they are a healthy counteractive to 
Mr Arnold’s vagaries and errors. 

Thoughts on the Essence of Christ’s Atonement, by William Froggatt 
(Hodder & Stoughton), is the work of a thoughtful Christian, who, while 
holding mostly to orthodox views, prefers to consider the essence of the 
atonement to be “ Christ’s living and dying testimony for God,” and to 
interpret imputation as “the involving of Adam’s posterity in the 
cousequence of his sin, and the devolving of the consequeuces of Christ’s 
obedience on His followers.” God’s Jewels ; or, A Mineralogical Illustra- 
tion of Scripture, by Thomas A. G. Balfour, M.D. (Nisbet & Co.), 
is aseries of chapters containing spiritual lessons from gems. The 
book is a quaint and curious combination of the author’s scientific and 
scriptural learning, and very readable. 

The Isiington Conference Papers for 1872 (W. Hunt & Co.), by five 
Evangelical Episcopalian Ministers, are manifestoes of the already well- 
known position of that party. The United Presbyterian Church now 
enters on a possession which none of its sister churches enjoys, or perhaps 
can ever hope to enjoy, in the Annals and Statistics compiled by the 
late Rev. W. Mackelvie, D.D. (Oliphant & Co., Edinburgh). Assiduois 
life-long labour was bestowed by the devoted author to produce a work 
which records the history of every United Presbyterian congregation, and 
which, now completed, will be much valued throughout that denomina- 
tion. The Free Church of Scotland’s Missions in India and Africa 
(Nelson & Sons) have found a sympathetic and able historian in the Rev. 
Robert Hunter, M.A., formerly missionary at Nagpore. This book is 
more historical and less simply statistical than the last-named. The author 
tells his story of matters interesting to the whole Christian public in a 
spirit and a style which will win for his book an honourable name in the 
churches. 

Handbook of Special Mission Services, by Rev. C. F. 8. Money (W. 
Hunt & Uo.), contains nothing of much use for the object stated ; but 
Light for the Dark Alleys ; or, Bible Words for Bible Readers (Nisbet & Co.), 
is an exceedingly useful compilation of scripture passages on many sub- 
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jects, suitable for being read by visitors to the poor and for suggesting 
thoughts to evangelists. 

The Letters of the late W. Amherst Hayne, B.A. (W. Hunt & Co.), can 
hardly be interesting beyond the circle of the friends of a cultivated 
Christian soul early taken home. The Life and Labours of General 
Beckwith among the Waldenses of Piedmont, by J. P. Meille of Turin 
(Nelson & Son), is a book which will be more widely welcomed. The first 
part of General Beckwith’s life ended at Waterloo, when his military 
career was closed by a cannon ball, which shattered his leg. From 1827 
until his death in 1862, the “ General with the wooden leg,” as he was 
called by the Vaudois, devoted himself to the improvement—social and 
spiritual—of the inhabitants of the Piedmontese valleys. His success was 

eat, and the people mourned for him as for a father when he died. 
ener Meille’s able work has been well translated. 

Echoes from Distant Footfalls ; or, The Origin and Unity of the Human 
Race, by the Rev. J. Boyes (Hodder & Stoughton), is a clear summary of 
the facts of man’s history, disclosed by cave-remains and other. subter- 
ranean relics, with refutation of unscriptural conclusions which have 
been drawn from these. 

Dulce Domum, by the Rev. Frederick Perry (Strahan & Co.), and 
Questions of the Day, by the Rev. John Hall, D.D. (Nisbet & Co.), are 
volumes of admirable papers, both full of acute thinking, attractively 
expressed. A section from either would make admirable fireside read- 
ing in the family. From Messrs Strahan & Co. we have also received 
Dr Rigg’s full and valuable volume on National Education and Public 
Elementary Schools. The subject lies somewhat beyond our scope, and, 
besides, deserves more careful treatment than we can afford. e only 
note the following sentence, which defines the author’s position on the 
most vexed of educational questions, and shews how far Re stands apart 
from the “secular” school among Nonconformists :—“‘ To me it seems 
that the principle which maintains that nothing can be done or provided 
by Act of Parliament, or by the will of any majority, however over- 
whelming, which infringes on what any man holds as his conscientious 
convictions, or which requires him to contribute towards the teaching of 
anything which he religiously disapproves or conscientiously rejects as 
false and of evil tendency, is a principle simply insempetlile with 
national integrity or any form of government” (p. 357). 


NEW WORKS IN THEOLOGY (German). 


Dorner, Dr A. Augustinug: sein theologisches System und seine religios- 
philosophische Ans-chauung. Berlin. 

Pfleiderer Otto, Der Paulinismus, ein Beitrag Zur Geschichte der 
Urchristlichen Theologie. Leipzig. 

Bengel, J. A., Das Leben des Herrn Jesu Christi. Basel. 

Horstmann, C., Leben Jesu, ein Fragment, und Kindheit Jesu. (Munster. ) 

Hausrath, A., Neuteslamentliche Zeitgeschichte 3 Thl. Die Zeit der 
Miartyrer und das nachapostolische Zeitalter. Heidelberg. 

Oehler, Prof. Dr, Theologie des Alten Testamentes, 1 Bd. Tiibingen. 

Chrystonymos, Kaiphas, Judas, Pilatus, Herodes, und die itibrigen 
Widersacher Christi in altester und neuvester Zeit. (Osnabriick. ) 

Plitt, H., die Frage ; Ist, biblisch-kirchliche Glaubenstheologie auch 
Wissenschaft? Im Lichte der Idee d. Persénlichkeit beantwortel. Gotha. 

Resolut des evangel. Oberkirchenraths vom 25 Juni 1873 in der Disciplinar- 
untersuchungssache wider.des Pred. Dr Sydow. Berlin. 

Sydow, Prediger Dr, Actenstiicke betr. Meine Disciplinar untersuchung 
vor der héheren Instanz des Oberkirchenraths. Berlin. 
Hartmann, Julius, Humanitit und Religion. Leiden, 1873. 

















